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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


First published, by the University of Pennsylvania, in 1895 under the title 
Korean Games, with Notes on the Corresponding Games of China and Japan, 
this book was from the beginning a collector's item, the original edition being 
limited tq 550 numbered copies. Its author, Stewart Culin. was then Director 
of the Museum of Archeology and Palseontology at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and a noted collector of games of the world, to which this book serves 
also as an introduction. With the widespread interest in things Oriental now 
prevailing in all parts of the Western world, we are happy to be able to 
provide in this new edition a long unavailable source of information on a 
particularly charming aspect of the culture of the Far East. 

Far from being out of date, it is safe to say that no modern researcher 
could ever hope to equal the accuracy and scope of Mr. Culin's writing. For in 
this modern age, when Western influences are transforming so many aspects 
of the Oriental way of life, introducing new innovations to supersede age-old 
traditions, many of the games described here have been lost in the welter of 
postwar change and transition, while others that remain have been so altered 
as to have lost their true Oriental flavor. Thus Mr + Culin presents a wide range 
of accurate data on authentic Oriental games and, since a people can often be 
best understood by their pastimes, ^so furnishes a valuable insight into the 
social and ethnological motivations of some of the world's most ancient peoples. 

Because the scope of the book is wider than was suggested by its original 
title, we have adopted what we believe is a more meaningful title* For though 
Mr. Gulin's prime interest was in the games of Korea, his erudite researches 
and delvings into related games of other Far Eastern countries led him to 
produce a comprehensive work on Oriental games in general, and the book 
concerns japan and China almost as much as it dees Korea. In order, how¬ 
ever, to retain as much as possible of the quality of the former edition, the 
text has been reprinted photographically from an original copy of the limited 
edition of 1895. Of the twenty-two color plates appearing in the first edition, 
the frontispiece appears here in full color and the others are reproduced in 
black and white. 


CHARLES E . TUTTLE COMPANY 










PREFACE. 


This Work is intended not only as a survey of the games of Korea, 
but as a practical introduction to the study of the games of the world. It 
is based upon a collection of games made by the writer, and exhibited by 
him at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893 , and now contained in 
the Museum of Archaeology of the University of Pennsylvania; and upon 
information obtained from natives of Eastern Asia residing in the United 
States, the author never havEng visited the East, 

The description of the Korean games was furnished to me orally by 
Mr. Pak Young Kiu, the accomplished Secretary of the Korean Commis¬ 
sion to the Columbian Exposition, and at present Cktrgc d'affaires of the 
Korean government at Washington. 

The illustrations are almost entirely by native artists. The Korean 
plates are faithful copies of part of a series of colored pictures made by 
Ki San, an artist in the little Korean village of Teho-ryang* hack of Fusan* 
They represent the people of that locality. They were executed in 1886 
upon the order of Miss Shufeldt, daughter of Rear Admiral R. W. Shufeldt, 
U. S, M.. who visited Korea upon the King's repeated invitation just four 
years after Admiral Shufeldt had negotiated the treaty between Korea and 
the United States. The sketches in the text are in part by Teodku 
Morimoto of Tokyo; in part reproduced from native books, and in part 
drawn from specimens in the collection of games in the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The incentive to the preparation and publication of this work was pri¬ 
marily the inspiration drawn from suggestions based upon his studies of the 
institutions and games of primitive American peoples, made to me by my 
friend and collaborator, Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, or the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, of Washington. In his suggestions as to the object 
and origin of American games, I recognized a means of removing the study 
of games and allied customs from the uncertain domain of so-called Folk¬ 
lore into the realm of true scientific investigation. 1 have left the direct 
comparison of the games of the two continents to Mr. Cushing, while I 
have carried forward the investigation of th£ Astatic games upon the in¬ 
trinsic evidence they themselves have afforded. 
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TRANSLITERATION. 

The orthography and transliteration of the Korean words is in accord¬ 
ance with the Dcctionnaire Corqen Fran^ais, Yokohama, ] SEo* The Chinese 
is transliterated in the Canton dialectlowing Dr. S. Wells Williams' Tonic 
Djctionaiy, Canton, E856. The Japanese-English Dictionary of Dr. ]. C 
Hepburn, Tokyo, iSSS, has been taken as a standard for Japanese orthog¬ 
raphy. 

Stewart Gulin* 

Univeksitv of Pennsylvania, 

August, 1895. 


Publications on Chinese Games, by Stewart Gulin : 

Chinese Games with Dice, Philadelphia, iSSg r 

The Gambling Games of the Chinese in America. Fan Can; the 
Game of Repeatedly Spreading OuL Pak kdp piu; or p the Game of White 
Pigeon Ticket, Ph i Eadetph ia, 1S9 l 

Chinese Games with Dice and Dominoes. Report of U* S, National 
Museum, 1893. 

Tsi’ Fa ; or " Word Blossoming.” A Lottery among the Chinese in 
America. Overland Monthly, September, 1894. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Therefore, *ncicntlj. the of Hearer chose the feudal lords, ihe dignltArles whs weit 
(jTcai offittra, irvd the ofEcm, from their skill in archery. Archery is the special business of 
males, end there were added to It the embellishment of cere monies and innsic. Hence among the 
things which may afford the most complete illustration of ceremonials and mnaic, and the frequent 
performance of which may sene to establish virtue and good conduct, there is nothing equal to 
archery ] ind p therefore, she andent kings paid attention to it.—li Kt, Book XUH* Shi I, 4. 
Ltgge’s Translation, p, 44^, 

There are two principal questions involved in the study of games: that 
of their origin, and that of their distribution. Their origin has hitherto 
generally been vaguely assigned to the inborn tendency of mankind to 
amuse itself As iambs frolic on the green T so it is thought man's festal 
instincts find expression in games and play r The wide geographical dis¬ 
tribution of games is accounted for in two ways: by direct transmission 
from one nation or country to another; as, for example, the supposed intro¬ 
duction of chess into Europe, and by natural and spontaneous invention 
under similar influences and conditions. The consideration of the question 
of origin naturally precedes that of distribution. 

Upon comparing the games of civilized people with those of primitive 
society many points of resemblance are seen to exist, with the principal dif¬ 
ference that games occur as amusements or pastimes among civilized men, 
while among savage and barbarous peopEe they are largely sacred and 
divinatory, This naturally suggests a sacred and divinatory origin for 
modem games, a theory, indeed, which finds confirmation in their tradi¬ 
tional associations, such as the use of cards in telling fortunes. An exami¬ 
nation of the native games of the American Indians throws much light 
upon the subject Investigation, however, has been hitherto comparatively 
unproductive of results, from the fact that most students have failed to 
perceive the true significance of games in primitive culture, regarding them 
primarily as pastimes; and, secondly, from their being led by the resemblances 
between the games of the two hemispheres into the discussion of questions 
of contact and migration , which have proved unfruitful and inconclusive. 
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Modem games have 50 nearly lost their original meaning that even 
with the light afforded by history it is practically impossible to trace iheir 
origin. A clue is furnished by America, but there remains a great gap 
between its primitive conditions and the earliest historic time in Europe, in 
which games existed as amusements, played in much the same manner, and 
for the same object as at the present day. Impressed with the difficulties 
that best! the direct application of the explanations found in primitive life 
to our own customs, I have turned to Eastern Asia for evidence to connect 
the remote past with the present, and especially to Korea, a land most 
prolific in survivals, for confirmation of my theory. 

Games, 1 bold, must be regarded not as conscious inventions, but as 
survivals from primitive conditions, under which they originated in magical 
rites, and chiefly as a means of divination. Based upon certain funda¬ 
mental conceptions of the universe, they are characterized by a certain 
sameness, if not identity, throughout the world. Without the confirmation 
of linguistic evidence they are insufficient to establish the connection of 
races or the transference of culture. They furnish, however, the most per¬ 
fect existing evidence of the underlying foundation of mythic concepts 
upon which so much of the fabric of our culture is built, and are of the 
highest value from the wide application which may be made of the principles 
winch they illustrate. 

Before proceeding to discuss the origin of games, I desire to call 
attention to the remarkable survivals of primitive social conditions that 
exist in Korea, conditions to which the national games owe their form, if not 
their very existence. Foremost among them is the division and classifica¬ 
tion of the people according to the four cardinal points and the middle. 
This division, common among the American tribes, exists in Korea at the 
present day. At the age of fifteen years every free-born Korean boy is en~ 
rolled by the government, and designated in Seoul as belonging to one of 
the quarters or the middle. The capital itself is divided into five wards, 
agreeing with these directions. Again, in the state there are eight prov¬ 
inces, corresponding, it would seem, with the four quarters and the inter¬ 
mediary points. Upon examining the numerical categories of the old 
Chinese writers and the philosophical systems in which thev explain the 
relations that are supposed to exist between natural phenomena, we find 
classification, according to the four quarters and the middie, extended not 


1 'ItrcTT are j6o n»|jiMra.dr». 
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only to the regions, but to the seasons of the year, the elements, colors, 
planets, and the notes of the musical scale* 1 We discover, too, an extension 
of the system to a nine-fold division of the universe in accordance with the 
four quarters, the four intermediary points, and the middle, and the classi¬ 
fication almost indefinitely extended to every domain of energy and 
thought. A numerical relation was assumed to exist between the domi¬ 
nant principles with their dependent categories, and the discovery of this 
relation was believed to furnish a due to the solution of the profoundcst 
problems of existence. 

in this attempt at classification according to the directions which is 
practically universal among primitive people, things and affairs were en¬ 
countered which did not in themselves reveal their proper assignment. To 
effect their classification resort was had to magic. The processes, at first 
serious and divinatory, afterward practiced as a means of diversion as chil¬ 
dren play at the serious business of life, became games. The games which 
thus originated hold a peculiar position among the world's amusements, 
and may be regarded as games par txctllenct. They r frequently retain 
something of their original character and often survive in two forms, more 
or less distinct-as a divinatory rite and as a simple amusement. 

The study of the games of Korea reveals the fact that there were two 
principal systems of divination in Eastern Asia, from which games arose, 
in both of which the arrow or its substitute was employed as the implement 
of magic, Mr. Cushing has disclosed the importance of the place held by 
the arrow in primitive culture. It was and is no less significant in Asia 
than in America. Examining the arrows used in Korea at the present day, 
they are found to occur in sets of five, each archer usually having three 
sets. The five arrows are numbered with Chinese characters from one to 
five. The arrows or each individual bear his name, also written in Chinese 
characters, and are further distinguished by colored rings as red. green or 
black on the shaft men t, by which the archer more quickly recognizes his 


1 Hit fotlewin^ tiblc. compiled from Pin M of Mljrff 1 ! AWdVf'i will give 

i^ 64 of the mCeui of d nsuifi as iE existed in Asii; 
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own . 1 At an early period in culture the arrow, marked with the designa¬ 
tion of its owner, by which he recognized his quarry or the foe that fell be¬ 
fore his arm, came to stand as his symbol and representative. From evi- 

^Thc flrrowa here referred to arc those i^cd ifi archery, THc« practice arrows, call #d K?fl' 
ftpfjyrx (Chinese, taw ip Zri«),or, * f willow leaf arrow,* arc mode of bamboo, about thirtydoufr 
tddtu in length. The point is of iron, nail shaped, with a slop which fiu agamst the fore*haTt- 
Tbt IntccT is usually of cherry wood wLch Or without the bark on, and Ls about One afld CftC* 
quarter inches In length- "Che footing, also of chatty wood, has a cylindrical nock with a U-shaped 
notch. The feathem, these IB number, are carefully and uniformly trimmed, as shown in Figs. I* It* 
lit. and are fastened with glue, OH some in a straight bne 3 and othert at a slight Angle to the shaft. 
Some of these arrows in the Museum of the UnifeRilj of Pennsylvania, and in Eh# United States 
National Museum bear Ihe personal nunc of the owner, written 10 Chinese tbirtetera between the 
feathers. Oft ethers, So the same collections, (he name has been erased in accordance with the 
sentiment that exists in regard to the personal name. One of these arrows in the National Museum, 
Mg. II; bears the title of the owner* fffr*t*ryaMg (Chinese, /Any), («£ 64), ib«e 

ihe name - while others in the University Museum is similarly inscribed with (QEnilr, 

fJr'wt jtAom), the first step in military rahkn Many specimens are marked on Ihe foreshafl, near the 
notch with a ring, as Fig it, or wilb a black dot, or with both in combination. flacse are said to 
he used to distinguish the individual arrows in contests, when for some reason, the personal name 
is nol written upon them. Two arrows in the National Mmeum. Fig. IN, have bands of green paper 
on ihe foreshafl. These, with similar ribbons of diilerens colors, are said lo be used le enable 
contestants to readily distinguish (heir arrows. The lost’mentioned arrows have the character I a T 
11 earth, 1 " written on one. Fig. Ill, and “ water/ 1 on the other, on the foreshafl near the notch, 
instead of rings or dots, and arc apporenllj intended to serve the same pitrpesc. 

All of these arrow* arc numbered with Chines# characters, frOffl one to five, below the fore- 
shaft, A set consists of five arrows, and in Archery contests (hr« *ets are Usually carried. The 
*ugg«tinn Of Mr. Cushing that the Korean card numeral s. Fig, 123 r ore denied from the Cut cock ■ 
feather* of actgws it not confirmed by the feathering of the practice arrows, which do not 
appear to be » marked,, and 10 be uniform. H will be obscrved h too, lhat the arrows are in sets of 
Five, and do not agree in their numbering wish the card*, which arc in suites of Ecu, A miniature 
quiver with fife arrows without points. Slit whole tailed (Chinese, Mm ■tVfyw * 4 quiver ,’ 1 

L\ carried by high official* in Korea a* an emblem -nf military rank, as is shown in Plate L The 
specimen m the United fkatas National Museum, however,, ho* ten instead of five onowj. the 
feathers of which i^rce with ihe fc«lher marks on the bwzksofthe playing-cards, hiring black 
llpa, which may be perpetuated in the blick mirk at the lop of the scrtll an the Card*- The cor¬ 
responding ceremonial quiver in Japan, ^sulsu^ has ten arrow*. 

In addition to ihe above-described practice arrows, many other kinds of arrows are used in 
Korea The most formidable, wh ich are used in war, art called hpynt^jyf* (Chinese;, / fw Zrin) h 
M part arrows." They are much shorter than ordinary arrows, bul are shot from die same how wtth 
Ihe aid of a guide or rest. The loiter fall* when ihe arrow l» discharged, and is recovered hy 
means of A siring, by which It is lied to the areher s finger. The specimen* in ihe National Museum 
are IS inches in length They have a heavy conical iron head. The shaftmtnt, which bos 
three fathers, is painted black. ' Th«* arrows bear no marks and *rere kept lied In large bundka, 
to be ready for use when required. 

Archery is the test of proficiency i» the military eiaminalioGS in Korea. The candidate *■*«** 
five WT3WS *1 i (flirt, and thite tiiu are ncWV.ary Is qualify, »he«by ihe rant of Tfijoui-nf 
referred lo as written on the arrows in Ihe university Museum, is obtained. 
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dence afforded by the Korean playing cards it appears that the use of the 
personal name upon the arrow was preceded by that of the symbol of the 
world quarter to which the owner belonged. Under these conditions the 


Vl ft, 1^ . — A Slim Si ■Ofr THE ( rf>D ilf \V H.H. IN t h H U. ■hlik'l.rU.9 A . t 


arrows of the quivers of the representatives of the quarters stood for the 
people and the world in its totality. The Korean playing-cards again fur- 


1 Cf, CewmfHW *f iAt CAi*tte i*t Ik* Eattrrn Ciim $f Mr iMifrtf Ssatn, By 

SlewMtColiB, Philadelphia. iSI;. 
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nish the most direct evidence in Asia of the ceremonial use of the arrow in 
divination, which afterward became an amusement. I hey still bear repre¬ 
sentations of the feathers of the arrows from which they were derived, and 
their Chinese name varies only in tone 
from that of arrow, fsi#. The com¬ 
plete pack consists of So cards in 
eight numbered sequences from one 
to ten* the sequences being desig¬ 
nated by symbols which correspond 
more or less closely with those still 
assigned to the world quarters. 

A simple method of using these 
numbered arrows survives in the lot¬ 
tery. In Korea numbered balls have 
been substituted for arrows, but the 
name of the game, safrkt&ng (Chi¬ 
nese r txim tang }, betrays its origin. 

In the Chinese lottery, although writ¬ 
ten paper lots are employed, they are 
still 80 in number, and, before play¬ 
ing, gamblers resort to a shrine of the 
God of War. Fig* iv, an^ * 
numbered arrow lots. Fig. V, 
vine th the lucky numbers. 

The rationale of the lottery, and 
the similar divinatory processes in 
which arrows are shaken at random from the lot tube (quizes), i> u O 
dent, 1 but the writer is not prepared to offer an explanation of the card 


F*a v.-TVx* S' pi HrtK. Tumi. 

Tt' ^. Cwm*. M umii m -f Archa^'CV. 

L"ni*. d a j *PpJi- >u- 9 W- 


l A», for c*«npk, ilw Jieisir game of ibe bnlhen A«bs, in »hkb «wn .™*s * bJlen 
from * qd.er. These m*v bo regaled * piub-Hy referring to the direct,™. ^-'b. 

South. Eui, W*ii, Upper, Lower, jtnd Middle. 

The Mei-it was » game which, from ihe constant reference* to il by Aimb writer* poels, 
must hive connitntcd one of the chief imtiiemenli of ibe Arabs before the lime of Mohammed. 
The Rime was always played in lie wfoter time. 1 be stake* mviri.bly cemeta which were 
■>1 ■‘UghEered And eml-e-in- Warded. UltfiS were u*t4. which wfire ah-ftken frniB a 0 er one 
time hj i di&mlereitccl third peraon h ind ihe pJmytn won Or l&L iCCOrdiogly 1 ™ 5WB 1 

on time out Or ftmiwd in [be h&ld(r The of the «conlih£ lo ■ nlt,n ^ , fl 

to vbou loomed tf.cmo£Tiph. tfar dai Mritir Sfid d*r Arafcr t ipMKh 

iBSj, 1 mm indebted for ibe foil*™* pwtifdeH, we iomewhJt T«ted nod ™°™«- 

The g*±o,r wu prohibited hjr Mohammed- la the tecond. ytn of Higere h p u ^ c a wim ^ 
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games in which the bundle of arrows, or their substitutes, are mixed 
(shuffled) and apportioned (dealt) at random among the players. 


against wine Hid [he Meistr, and iwo year! later h* prohibited their u« and branded thtro as the 
works of [be devil. 

Huber gives mimenm references to Ihe game being played in winter. Not only »a^ there 
more time to play it ai this but r AS it was the custom to distribute the winnings to the peer, 

they placed Lt mere ac [his time as the poor wen more id need oL assistance. The peris before the 
time of Mohammed always boasted of taking part in the Mcisir game, as they got the reputation 
thereby of being benevolent. Jt was considered shameful not to Lake part, and numerous examples 
are given to show the contempt in which those who declined to participate in the game were held. 
Such Were designated ^ bare *n , an opprobiou s word which was only said of those who refrain ed 
from the game Out of miserliness., A man who fell in bailie is praised as one who was not a 
coward, and would not stay away from ibt Meisir game when the limes were hard. One poet who 
wanted to outdo others in generosity says to his gO«Hs that be is ready to gamble also for horses. 
The Arabs were such inveterate gamblers they would lose all their possessions, and finally their 
own person. The players bought amongst themselves the camel to bo slaughtered, so |ha[ it 
belonged to them jointly , and the commentary says that this was done on credit, as it was not 
possible to tell beforehand who was the loser and had to pay. The division of the camel was 
done by the butcher s who for hti trouble received the head and feet, The remainder of the 
camel was divided into tea parts. Ten or eleven arrows were Used, Seven of which were 
marked and won portions of the Camel if they WMC drawn, Hid three Of four, which neither won 
□or lost and were added to increase the weight or bulk of the arrows. The matej-iai of the arrows 
was the wood of the »a& r a tree, from which bows afro were made- A ll authentic* agree that the 
arrows were yellow in color. They had a peculiar ling when shaken, so that one could easily dis¬ 
tinguish if an arrow of another kind of wood was amongst them. 

The firtl of the winning arrows was called the I-dJrf. It had a single notch in it) lower part 
and when it was drawn it drew one part of the stakes, and when it was not dra wn in owner 
had to pay the pfice of one part. The second was the which drew or lost two parts; 

the third, the KaM& t which drew Or loot three parts ; the fourth, the IHIs % which drew or lost four 
parts; [he fifth, the with five parts; the sixth, the Mu shit or Mmfuh, with six parts, and the 

seventh, the Afuaii a, with seven parts. 

The four arrows, which only increase the weight, were Called the Softh, the MaaiA v the 
jVWs^o/and the The number of the winning arrows is everywhere spoken of as seven, 

but ii la reasonable to beEieYe that the additional ones were not a I ways four in number; Indeed, 
according to another authority, they were three instead of four. 

The number of the players was not more lhan seven. If one or two were missing out of 
that number any of the player! Could take the surplus arrows. The players took the seven marked 
arrows according to their circumstance*. Thua, if one look the Fadd^ he won or lost one part of 
the camel i the T<iu am r two parti, and So m. When the number of player! was complete the 
arrow! were placed in a piece of leather called the rfJd A?. The one who manipulated the arrows 
was called the who was a man well versed in the arrows 1 and who never He meal for his 

pay. Close behind him stood [he Jta&ib. As the name iigu ifies t this man had the office - of ” a 
watcher. A piece of white cloth was spread before the Afirrria. The JidrijA, or game overseer, 
handed the n&i&a of arrows io the t, who seized them with his left hand and pul them, with 
ihe under the white cloth and shook them, When one of the arrows projected beyond the 

others he seued it with hij right hand, which was covered with a cloth r and handed it, wjihout 
losing at it, to the Jtaki&. The Utter examined it, and after he had assured himself whether it 
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A method of divination with the entire bundle of arrows, which is 
quite intelligible; exists, however, at the present day in Korea, China, and 
Japan. In this system, called Eki {Chinese,, yii) in Japan, the arrows are 
primarily employed as magical appliances to ascertain the number, place, or 
direction being discovered by counting. The process is a revival of the 
ancient method of divination which is described at length in the third 
appendix to the Yih King. 1 It will be seen from the appended note that nd 
very clear idea of the process can be obtained from the Chinese record. 


was a winning am*w or erne of the blank arrowy called he would call oui So whom It belonged 
in the fijst case and what it won. lf p on Ihe other band. the arrow wa* it ™ immediately 

replaced m the ri&Afa. When [he ftdt came out a) first arrow its owner received one part ind 
the others continued to play with (he remaining arrows for the nine pert* of the camel that were 
left. If the 2 W«m came after ihi» its owner received lw* parts and the others continued lo play 
with [he rein lining mows for (he seven parti 1 f after these two Ihe MM cane its owner re¬ 
ceived the re lift lining; seven parts. This would dose the game, cud (hose whose arrows did not cone 
rntf hud to pay the price of the slaughtered Camel. In the above-mentioned we these were the 
fin*#, (he Mis, the and the Miu&if. These arrows had eighteen parts, (herafore the price of 

the camel was divided 30(0 eighteen even shares, and each one shouldered as much of the debt as 
his winning part would have been of the meal if his arrow had won. The four who paid in 
the proportion of -ft, and 

If the jifualla came first, its owner received seven parts of (he camel,, and ill those whose 
arrows did not com e out had to p*y p their proportions being ^ p ^ ^ A» Ap "V ***** ^ 

bad Eo slaughter another camel, as one of the remaining arrows was the which drew six 

parts of the camel when il won, whereas there were only three parti of the meat of the first 
camel remaining- Those wbOK arrows lost at the first game were not entitled to eat of the flesh 
of (he first camel. When the second camel was killed, and the Mkstii came first when the arrow* 
were drown, its holder received six parts, namely : throe parts of the Urst camel and three parti of 
the second camel- On (he first camel he had lo pay ft, but of (he second, he had nothing EO pay. 
There remained in this Caie seven parti of the second camel for whkh the player* continued With 
Ihe remaining arrows. If ihe jVo/* came, il drew five parts, and its holder had io pay for ft of the 
first camel, but nothing on ihe second. There mow remained only l«o parts of the meat, but one of 
[he remaining arrows was the //&, which could win four parts- It therefor: necessary to kill 
another camel Throe whose arrows did trot win any of the second camel, and they were, iT no 
one rt-entered (he game, (he holders of the fad tf + tbc Thn'jw, ihe (ho bad to pay for 

the wcond camel, in the proportions of x VtV A- A ***** <* ***** 

camel. If they killed a third camel -od the flik was drown, it* holder ittC^ves four parts, vir.: two 
parts of the second, and two parts of the thiid tame!. There now remained eight parts of the Ehtrd 
camel, for which the players conlinned with the remaining arrowi until the arrows came so that 
(heir respective winnings were equal mth the parts of the meat. It h not clear who bad Eo p.y for 
(he third camel if no one reared the game, but ifl the opinion nf Dr. Hfther.a new camel would 
foe killed only when [here was a certainty of there being arrows remaining, which would Iroe and 

pay foe il. m m il -l 

if pieces remained after all the arrows were drawn, they belonged lo the poor of the tribe. 

■ Chapter IX, 49. To heaven bcloojp [the number) 1 1 Io ***& »i lt > bi * ven ^ : to « rtt * • 
lo heaven 5; to earth 6; to heaven J } to earth 8; lo heaven 9; lo earth IO. 
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As practiced at the present day in Japan, 50 slender, rounded splints 
of bamboo are employed. These sticks, called stidtiku (Chinese, shm 
ckuk L ) f Fig, vi, may vary in. length From two to fourteen inches. The 
fortune-teller takes the bundle in his right hand and raises it reverentially 
to his forehead. He then places the ends in the palm of his left hand and 
with his right hand shuffles them with a rotary motion, Fig. vii. The bundle 
is then taken in the right hand, and one splint is placed between the little 
finger and the third finger of the right hand, Fig, vjn. He then divides the 
remainder (49) into two parts at random, and places one of the divided 
bundles between his middle finger and forefinger and the other between his 
forefinger and thumb. The latter bundle is then counted, two at a time, 
around the Faf JCwd ¥ or " Eight Trigrams/' Fig, 81 .commencing at the one 
consisting of unbroken lines, which is designated as K'in and corresponds 
with the North West. The trigram at which the count stops (if there be 
an uneven number the odd one is not counted) is then noted. A record of 


50, The numbers belonging 10 heaven ore livff h and those belonging lo earit a#* (*!»} five. 
The numbers of these 1*0 series correspond to each other (in their filed positions^ end each one 
h*4 mother that maybe considered its mite. “Hie heavenly numbers amount to 15, and the 
rofthly Id 30. The purabers of heaven and earth together amount to 55. Il is by tbe-se that the 
changes and trefitformatlons are effected, and the ■piril-Iike agencies kept in movement. 

51. The numbers of the Great Expansion (multiplied together), make 50, of which (only} 49 
■re wed (in divination) (The Halt* repmentipg these} are divided into two heap* lo represent 
I he two (emblematic line% Or heaven and earth), One is then taken (from the heaps® llw right), 
and placed (between ihe little finger of the left hand and the next), that there may thus be sytnho- 
liud the three (power* of heave a, earth + and man). (The heaps on both sides) are manipulated by 
fours lo represent the four seasons e and then the remainders are returned* and placed {between) 
the twn middle fingers of the left hand, to repreient the Intercalary month, h five years there an 

I wo inter eolations, and therefore then an two operation s - and afterward the whole process 11 
repealed. 

p. The number* required for Khien (or the undivided line, amount ;o those for 

KhwAn (Ur The divided line), to 144. Together they are j6o, corresponding to the days of the 
year. 

The number produced by the lines in the two ports of the Vl) amounts 10 11,510, cor¬ 
responding to ibe number of all things, ^ 

54, Therefore by mean* of the four operations is the Vl completed. Il takes ifi change! to 
form a hexagram. 

55. (The formation of) the eight Ingrams constitutes the small completion I of the Yt), 

;G P If we led on the diagrams and extended them, if we prolonged each by the addition of 
the proper U«*, then all the events possibly under the sky might have their representation. Tht 
Samd j/ Cktma; Ikt Trxti 0/ Translated by fames I.egg? Pm IL Tkt 

II Ki*£* Oxford, l 5 Sa 

1 rl* Hd to divine with slips of milfoil; the tmut eiouiom is from She grave of Confucius. * I 11 
CkmJt 7 - bamboo."—Williams's r /bnic 
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this is kept by means of six rectangular wooden prisms called sangi (Chi¬ 
nese, sun mufi) r or 11 calculating sticks,” 1 Fig, lx. 

These blocks are about four and one-half inches long by three-fourths of 
an inch square, and have two contiguous .sides plain and the other two 
contiguous sides marked with a square cut across the middle about three- 
quarters of an inch wide, the depression being painted red. The six sangi are 
laid in a row before the fourtune-teller with the plain faces uppermost. If 

the lowest line of the trigram 
at w r hsch the count stops is 
broken, the lowest block of 
the six, that is the one nearest 
the diviner* is turned so that 
the marked . side is upper¬ 
most. If the lovrest line of the 
trigram is unbroken, the block 
is allowed to remain in its 
original position. This is re* 
peated with the second and 
third blocks, which are ar¬ 
ranged to correspond with re¬ 
maining lines of the trigram. 
The entire operation is then 
repeated and the other three 
blocks turned to correspond 
with the trigram that is indi¬ 
cated. Reference is then made 
to the corresponding hexa¬ 
gram in the Yih King, under 
which is an explanatory text, by means of which, together wuth traditional 
interpretations, the augury is made, A knowledge of present events is thus 
supposed to be obtained, but if it is desired to know the future, the six 
blocks are reversed, and the result, which is the complement of that first 
obtained, is referred to the corresponding hexagram. 

1 am informed by recent travelers in Japan that fortune-tellers with 
Ehe bundle of splints and a diagram with the Eight Trigrams may still be 
seen at the street comers, 1 Persons who practice this art. Fig. x, are 
called Sai befcu ska (Chinese* maipuh che). 

1 (Siilirljr- n amed nick s> in o&td for performing arithmetical ope rat ion* \n Chini, Keren, i 1)4 
j*p*n. 

' MitfbflJ ipeftkt of the JupuLra fortune-telle rs “with . tKitiie oft pbjT+lgDOniJr hid before 



Fw, t ^Fi-,»-n:s.T.-m i xm fmt IllCHlKt 1 . Jatax. 
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It has been assumed without discussion that the -riakiku were origi¬ 
nally arrows or arrow shaftmcnts, Mr, Cushing has clearly demonstrated 
the arrow origin of similar objects in America, and additional evidence is 
found in China in the name and form of the like implements employed by 
the Chinese in an analogous method of divination popularly known from 
the name of its reputed inventor Man Wong (Wen Wang) * 1 , as Man Wang 
kwd. 

In this process 64 splints of bamboo, about four inches in length, called 
kind ts'im, Fig. xi r are used. These splints, which are tipped with red painty 
are marked in four ways: sixteen with a single dot, called idn t " single " ; 
sixteen with two dots, called cktt t " broken" ; sixteen with a circle, called 
ch'ung t *' duplicated," and sixteen with a cross, called kdv„ united. 1 They 
are considered respectively as ya/ng J ,+ masculine r , yam, J ‘ feminine : skin 
yi'ung and skid yarn, skin meaning JJ assistant." In the practice of fortune- 


them, . , , If be find* * joiner he cloM* his eyes, andjiftieg Lhe divining iLi^ rwerenlially 
to his forehead, rowtlers i riejuiitaliDns between his teeth- Then suddenly putting the ■divT.nBEig sticks 
id two bundle** hfi prophesies good or evil accordingtO lhe number in each, 11 — Ti ijfrj Oldfafiitt * 
Undos, l&7t p Voir I, p. l+S. 

T, A. R. {Dr. pnrcoll) In that cfaarimng book, Q»r A •tigk&vrkmd; (*% Skrtthti in fAt Suhtrfc 
of Yfda r Yokohama. 1S74, giv« the following ■ Mount of the Japines* fortune-Teller r Ci Haxing 
rallied bis rods ivgct her by rolling ihcm between hi* palms* lie raises them to hu forehead for a 
moment in a rtveroatid manner, ufld then Liking one from the bundle lays it on the Sutle table 
beside his fight hand. He then proceeds* havlog divided them into two and rejected one portioB, 
which he replaces in the pcncil-hoLder, lo count out by fourf those retained m his hand, and h in 
accordance «ith the broken number left, he moves * block Thi* prMStf twice again repeated 
hy lhtteaonlbeseoecMiona h ind a block moved a* before* * com hi nation of the blocks mulls, 
in which the characters upon them correspond with the numbers* of a pangraph in a book of 
oracular response!, which, when referred to, is accepted as a ^[iifadoij reply to Ibe query. He 
do« not. however, depend much upon the book, bstl trusts id t gpeal measure to hi* inspiration. 
He wilt roll you- that he passes one hour everymonung in a rtligjotts trance, in which it is revealed 
to him what general form of combinations of the will be piopcrtW for lhe day. He pro 

fesscs 10 know beforehand that certain question* will be mskedof him, and is prepared lo answer 
them accordingly without much deliberation, Joy or »rrow ? anger or dkmay, be ha* found W m 

I erf ere with the spirit of divination. He cannot depend upon hit prophecies after tu*h emotions, !l 

‘Si Pth n B. C. tsrji-tlJS. The chief of Lhe West, the tide borne during life by Ch ang, 
Duke of Chow, afterward canonic«J as 3 /an Wfrtf; and fteogntied as ih< f vtrtnal founder of the 
Chow dynasty, lie was hereditary chieftain Ifl the principality -of K p i (in the territory of modem 
Sbctui), Succeeding to hi* father’s throne in B. C. 1169, the Duke of Chow nunifnted himself 
as a pattern of princely virtues^ and wa* resorted id by multitude** w bo eagerly enrolled themselves 
among his subjects. In B. C. 1144 he was denounced try Hu, the or call of Ts'ung. lo Chow 
Sin s tha debauched tyranl then seated on lhe throne of the Vm dyua*ty h as dangerous to lhe 
latters power, whereupon. Chow Sin cast him into prison al Yew Li. Here during two year* be 
remained in durance H occupying hi* leisure in compoarog an arrangement of the Yih; or, Book *f 
Change *.—Gkimttr Sfanttaf, No. $ 7 <f. 
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telling with these splints the inquirer draws six splints from a vase, and the 

marks upon them are written by 
the fortune-teller upon paper, 
that of the first splint drawn 
being placed at the bottom and 
the others above, in succession. 
The six marks are then referred 
to the hexagram assumed to cor¬ 
respond with them. It will be 
observed that the &tud tfirri 
have notched points, and their 
name, //*##, approximates that 
of arrow p 

Before considering the other 
principal method of divination in 
Asia> out of which games arose, 
l shall endeavor to indicate some 
of the most conspicuous survivals of the arrow, as symbolic of man, apart 
from games in which it was used as his emblem arid representative. It is 


x 


# 

& 


*r 

fir 


Fl&, 14 .-Kwa tV IX. CmIKa, 


related to me that anciently in Japan the grave of a 
warrior on the field of battle was marked with his 
arrow. It is but a step from this custom to the 
ancestral tablet, and with the latter might be placed 
the k&-kpm y or " name tablet, 11 carried by every male 
Korean. Direct evidence is lacking in Asia to estab¬ 
lish the ancestry I have suggested, btit such evidence 
does exist in the case of a similar and equally sig¬ 
nificant object, the fi'di tfim or “ notice tally/ 1 Fig. 
xii. The Chines* guilds In the United States, when 
they have occasion to assemble their members, fre¬ 
quently make use of small wooden tablets, bearing 
on one side the name of the guild, and on the other 
that of the individual to whom it is sent. These 
tallies, called f'di £s r im, serve as I he credentials of 
the members at the place of meeting. Their tip, 
which is painted red, is notched to suggest an 
arrow, and their name, tfim, the same as that of the 
preceding splints, approximates that of arrow, isin. 
Fig. xi ii represents a carved gambling stick of 



Fw, —P'Jii Tt'i*. 

Tally. Ctiinnc li> PH.Urid pkl*. 


the Haida Indians, of 
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Vancouver's Island, H. C s one of a *et of thirty-two. bearing devices of the 
totemic animals of the world quarters, in the United States National 
Museum, An examination of other sets of Haida gambling slicks shows 
that this h an elaboration of the sticks marked with colored ribbons, doubt- 



flu. fcfU.— Haib*. laDU*. f iN. HAilU [Stelfc* 

i ]AU1LIST. Stv k . CA’UBtJ * r h ST KK I HiaHR I 

L' s. Nm. MukUHl, Nu M.i.m. 

less also having the same significance. Comparing the latter sticks with 
the arrows of the Northwest Coast Indians, notably those of the McCloud 
River Indians, of California, it is seen that the banded sticks are directly 
copied from the arrow shaft men ts, a complete set representing the arrow's 
of all the people. The Haida gambling sticks may therefore be regarded 
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Fig. jtv.—C yljpuRkal Stake-, Ecuauo* 
Musewti AKkobiy, Unit, uf Pc*n*, No. 11^3. 


as the American counterparts of the Korean playing-cards. The latter, 
from their resemblance to the bamboo lots h ts'im, were doubtless originally 
made of that materia]™ Mr. Wilkinson has referred to the tradition that 
the devices on the Korean cards were once pictures, more or Jess carefully 

drawn, of the various em¬ 
blems portrayed, and that 
the present scrawls are 
declared to be corruptions 
of these pictures™ 

The carved gambling 
stick furnishes a sugges¬ 
tion as to the probable 
origin of the seal cylinder 
such as was used in ancient Babylonia. Cylindrical stamps or unglazed pot¬ 
tery, pierced with a hole like the seal cylinder of Asia, are found in various 
parts of America. Such a stamp from Ecuador, Fig. xv, bearing a highly 
conventionalized device of a bird might readily have been derived 
from a carved arrow' shaftment, and it is reasonable to believe that the 
Babylonian seals, often bearing devices of animals, and like the carved 
gambling stick, the emblem and symbol of a man, should have had a simi¬ 
lar origin. If we admit this theory of the genesis of the cylindrical seal, 
may not the flat, carved, wooden seal of Eastern Asia represent the un¬ 
folding of the cylindrical seal, and thus be derived through it from the 
arrow ? 

A voluminous list might be made of objects of common and general 
use, among w'hich may be 
mentioned the folding fan, 
and in China, the current 
coin known as' 1 cash, 11 which 
can be traced with more or 
less certainty to the marked 
arrow of primitive culture. 

The second method of 
divination which has given 
rise to games is one in w r hich several two-faced staves are tossed, and 
numerical counts attributed to their various falls. Of this, the game of 
Ny&ui is a striking and typical example. 

In ™V yutff. as in many similar games of the same order, direction or 
pkee is determined by counting around a diagram which may be regarded 


e 



Fig, 5 LVI-— Stay*! w Eohh AHe.. KmKA Ihmas**. 
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as representing the world and its quarters. Such games are found widely 
distributed throughout the world. In North America they occur in one 
form or another m almost every tribe, both East 
and West, and among the Indians of the South¬ 
western United States they exist with rules iden¬ 
tical with those of Nyoui t played with four staves 
upon practically the same diagram. The staves 
employed in one of these games, the Zes/m Aki of 
the Kiowas, Fig. XVI, enable us. from the arrow 
marks upon them, to refer the origin of the staves 
used in America to the arrow. I have indicated 
on page 73 the probable origin of the Pal Kwd or 
u Eight Trigrams/' together with the Sixty-four 
Hexagrams in the scoring or recording of the 
falls of two-faced staves. It would appear probable 
from the American games that these staves were 
derived from arrows, but the composition of the 
Chinese character for the name of the diagrams, 

&tvd r as well as that for divination by means of 
the diagrams* does not confirm this. Borli 

are compounded of the character meaning 

the sceptres anciently carried by nobles, Fig. xvii, 1 * * * V one with " divi¬ 
nation " written on the right, and the otheT with sAau , iK hand/' written on 
the left, the one with "divination" on the right indicating the result or 
record of the divination, the Jfovd, and the one with 41 hand ,h on the left, the 
act of divining. 

I am not prepared to show that these ancient sceptres were originally 
arrows, nor yet to relinquish the belief that such was the derivation of the 
Nycut staves. 3 


is -g 0 
i * f 



Fir., nvn.- Kitaj. Cubhokeai. 
Scimtu CAam ici iv No*ib>. 
Amm ClltU. 


1 riw*c sccplm were of fi*e kind*, They were m«de of tome ki&& of previous slooe tin d 

carried in tbe bonds by Aneiefll go venun u itgdiEi of Authority A Jute held un. j-h Awnt, 

" pLIW sceptre,” which it described u 4 fllil, obSon^ piete of stone, thouE nine Laches Inn^, 
rounded At the lop tad bj h border. Fig. imr No, K. A mark's bdd ■ j mm JhnAi. 

w straight ■cej*re l ,r which is described » resembling the fanner* Hboal fleten mebe* long, wilh lh? 
border o&lf b» 3 f round, No, 2 . An cwl held a Jtmii, M rrfl^ed iceptre," iklch is ttfracated 

V janilif to the preeed Lug, tin seven inches long, only a liUlf benl r No. Ikr Al'n g pr tAt 

ttiivrita/ p, i S, T;r*tfsl*ted bj W. H. Medhurat, Sen. Shuaghni. 1846. 

* A a inrere.. slug com®entAjy upon ibe prohibit use of ibe tewi Or crmfiobUI tCcpErcof ueienl 
Quat La divioAlinn suy be btsed upon lb e fitted moat Atbe Slick* of Ue ALncn of Veto, jsp*ji. 
Hine vfaids are osed lo mt&e the tncstn:be ia drinking ue About (uuHern inches 
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The processes to which I have referred illustrate the two systems of 
gaming and divination in which the arrow is employed. In the first the 
entire quiver of arrows (Korean cards, gambling lots) or certain representa¬ 
tive arrows {Mriser) are used. They are either shaken so that one or more 
falls according to chance (lottery, Meistr) or they are divided at random to 
ascertain the number (Eki) or they are apportioned among the players 
(cards). In the second the arrows are replaced by two-faced staves, to the 
falls of which numerical values are attributed. In both systems, when the 
arrows are used to determine number, a diagram is also used upon which 
the counts are made, whereby place is ascertained. This diagram, whether 
the Nyout circuit, or the Eight or Sixty-four diagrams, the FatMa cross or the 
chess-board invariably stands for the world. The cosmical import of game 
boards is often plainly manifest, but in none more clearly than the Korean 
board for Pa-tek, whose quarters arc designated by the cosmical symbols, it 
is apparent in the dlvbatory games that the counts refer ultimately to people, 
and that the counters actually stand for men. In the Pathisi game they 
are differentiated with the colors of the world quarters. 

Of the ninety-seven Korean games described in the following pages 
twenty-three may be referred to the arrow employed as an implement of 
magic in divination. Among them I have included the Chinese game of 
dominoes, in which the duplication of the eleven pieces has hitherto re¬ 
mained unaccounted for. Dominoes I now regard as having originated in 
the attribution of the dice casts to the world quarters, the duplicates being 
added to complete the circuit of 32, in which each piece has its complement. 
Hence the cosmical terms, paralleled by those of the Hexagrams, which arc 
given to the pieces. Incidentally, in the consideration or these games an ex¬ 
planation is suggested of the world-wide custom of counting-out among 
children. The Korean counting-out rhyme will be seen to be a numerical 
formula, and with the custom of counting around the circuit of the world in 
divination, in mind, may not counting-out rhymes be survivals of the formulae 
U! ed in such counting, applied in counting-out to the representatives or the 
world quarters? The terms employed in divination in Korea arc, as far as 


ia length, flat on one aide Mid slightij rounded on the other, and with one end cut to i point. The 
rtttnded free is dried with more or lee* elaborate designs, which, taken in connection with the 
HfUc het on the reverie of the slicks, end the fact that the two feces, as shown by specimens in 
the United States National Museum, are sometimes lacquered red on one face and black on the 
other, would teem in bear a cosnucai significance, such as may he found in the devices on similar 
Steves used in games among certain of the North American tribes. The mustache Mie** would 
thu> appear to form a hint) of link, connecting the ceremonial sceptic with the dlfloaUxy staves. 
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I have observed, exclusively of Chinese origin, and a knowledge of their 
exact meaning is confined to scholars. I cannot leave the subject of these 
counting games without referring to the explanation of the sinistral and 
dextral circuits, disclosed to me by a Korean gentleman of rare attain¬ 
ments, whose life had been passed in the study of the Chinese Book of Divi¬ 
nation, They represent, he 
tells me, the Celestial and the 
Terrestial circuits, one nat¬ 
urally being the reverse of 
the other; 

Ceremonial divination has 
lost none of the respect in 
which it was once held in 
Europe, among the scholars 
of Korea and China, or even 
among a few rare students in 
Japan, who cling to the old 
order of things. It was an 
important adjunct of the Chi¬ 
nese art of war, the camp 
itself being arranged in ac¬ 
cordance with the Eight Dia¬ 
grams.* The Korean battle- 
flags, with the colors of the 
world quarters and the em¬ 
blems of the Four Quadrants, or divisions of the Twenty-eight Constella¬ 
tions/ illustrate the harmony that prevails between the symbols of pow r cr 
and the mythic conceptions upon which the theory of the State is founded. 

Apart from the games I have considered there remain a large number, 
consisting in what may be regarded a^ athletic sports, or in game* of chib 
dren, for which a convenient explanation is found in the festal theory. 
Some or these games, as wrestling and the fist-game in Japan, which are 
ceremonially practiced in the pavilions of the Four Directions* and the 


1 Qsu 1(0 Liiflj* A. Dt 181-234. The grcii counsellor of Ud Pet invented m. form it ion. oi 
tnoops which he denomimted ftit than or the tactics of eighi lines at battle* which hu been 
the subject nf much disquisition — Render 1 .1No. 38 . 

f l. The Azurc Priori —the Eu t. 2. The Sombre Wimor—on the North 3. The 
Vermillion Bird—90 the Scmth. 4. The While Tiger —era the Went.— CAtnttt Rm&r't jVd*wrr/ p 
P»t II, qi. 
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divinatoiy tug-of-war, still retain traces of their primeval divmatory char¬ 
acter, In discussing the fist-game with a Japanese adept, he pointed out to 
me the distinction which should be observed between games and plays. The 
fist-game as practiced in the pavilion was the true game, while the perform¬ 
ance of children and the GfisAa was only play, they playing or imitating the 
game, which he regarded seriously. I take it that the plays of children 
must be regarded apart from games, being dramatic and imitative, although 
copying games as they copy other affairs of life, and thus often preserving 
remains of ceremonials of remote antiquity. With children's games may 
be included their toys* many of which are ceremonial appliances of dis¬ 
carded religions, as the tilting Buddha toy, or remains from that primitive 
culture which would seem to have been once well-nigh universal 

The kite, with us a mere toy, is seen in Asia to retain suggestions of 
its original significance as the +f over $oul T u a conception akin to that of the 
employment of the kite-bird as the emblem of the soul in ancient Egypt. 


Games of the Orient 
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KOREAN GAMES. 


I. HTAL-TEUNG. 

TOYS AND LANTERNS- 

W HEN Korean boys and girls are young they p]ay together, but 
the better class of people do not permit little girls go out to play 
with boys, Confucius says that children of both sexes should 
not sit together when they are seven years of age, and this is observed. 1 
When a mother has no milk, rich people have or wet nurse, while 

the or seamstress, makes the baby's clothes. Mothers generally 

make their own baby clothes, saving the materials before the baby is born p 
without sewing them. 

The first birthday is celebrated at the end of a year, the baby then 
being considered to be two years old. The parents invite all members of 
the family, and special cakes are made for the entertainment* A large, 
round table b covered with hulled rice at this time, upon which various 
things are placed—a bunch of long yam, writing materials, paper, pencil 
and cake of ink p and money^ The baby is brought up to this table and all 
watch veiy carefully to see which he plays with- If he picks up the bundle 
of yarn it is thought he will have a long life; if money, that he will be a 
rich man; or if the writing material, that he will become a prominent 
scholar. The rice has the same significance as the money. Sometimes the 
mother or the girls of the family prevent his picking up the rice or money 
at first, giving him instead the yarn. His birthday is celebrated every year 
afterward, but not in thb way. About this time, or sometimes before, he is 
given his name for childhood, which he retains until he is fifteen years old, 
or, in the case of a girl, until she b married. 

Babies are sometimes given dried shell-fish to bite on. They have Tew 
toys. Their mothers let them take their yarns and reels from their sewing- 

L The 1ft upuiin] m iht fimt in tfaim* bat the cuHom dfce* not cxiti ift Jipitt. 
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box, but children are not given toys as with us, except once a year At 
Tour or five children commence to go to school and are supposed to be occu¬ 
pied with pencils, paper, and ink. Sewing is the most important thing for 
girls, Rven the children of rich parents must learn to assist the seamstress, 
so that they will know how to direct their household afiairs when they are 
married. 

Once a year the children’s festival comes, on the s&ouel-tefw-kpal-U, 
that is tile Fourth month, first eighth day," Toys are universally sold on 
this day. They are called hlal-tettng, meaning " image lantern,” and are of 
a great variety of forms. Images of birds and beasts are sold in all the 
markets. Some represent tigers which are ridden by sati-sin (Chinese, skan 
ihan) t i. v. ( <■ mountain immortals." Horses have to-siting or singing girls 
on their backs. The latter are always represented in these toys as carrying 
an umbrella, as they always used to carry an umbrella when they went out, 
not being permitted to ride in a chair with a cover. The tortoise with a rabbit 
on its back is also a common toy. The story to which it refers has been 
told by Dr. H r N. Allen in his Korean Tales. Another toy is the k&- 
yang-i-tjoui, or "cat and rat.” which consists of a small box on the lid of 
which is a cat that watches a rat which retreats into its hole when the lid is 
pushed along toward It. A toy which is called the pek-k&uk, turtle dove, is 
also sold. This is in the form of a bird with a hole in its back, which is blown 
into from a tube at the tail and utters the sound of the dove, pek-kouk! 

The commonest and most popular toy of all is the Qt‘tok-i ) or " Erect 
standing one. This is an image made of paper, with a rounded bottom 
filled with clay so that it at way s stands erect. The figure represents a 
woman, who sometimes rides upon a tiger. 

Tlie eighth day of the fourth month is the day celebrated in Japan as 
the birthday of Buddha, called there Kwam buisuye. It would appear from 
this that the Korean festival was originally Buddhistic, and probable that 
the Ot-iok i were once images of Buddha. They may, however, have had 
a still greater antiquity and been associated with some earlier religious cele¬ 
bration, possibly connected with the Vernal Equinox. In addition to the 
t0 > s > firecrackers are also sold, and in the evening there are fire-works 
throughout the country. Each person has a lantern, which he feeds and 
keeps alight during the night. It is believed that if its flame burns clearly 
and steadily It presages a happy and long life. The toy called the Ot tok-i, 
which has many counterparts throughout the world, may be regarded as a 
possible survival of the image of a ddty which was anciently worshiped in 
Korea at this season. 


s 



In Japan, the ,H lilting to y" for so this image may be conveniently 
styled, is made to represent the idol Daruma and receives the name of that 
personage. It is also called oki agari kaboski ," rising up little priest/' Fig. t. 
In purchasing these toys Japanese boys are careful to buy those that are 

weighted so as to rise up quickly, imperfect ones 
being regarded as unlucky, the converse also 
being true. 

The Wa Ksn san sed dzu r has a picture of 
a toy representing a Buddhist priest, Fig. 2, 
W'hich is inclined as if to represent a tilting toy. 1 
This, with a picture of a toy dog, is described 
under the heading Tsuchi ning yc. or " clay 
images," with the Chinese equivalents of 
nm sd ym l literally clay-modelled men/' 
and to yan ying (another name), ,b day 
images/ 1 It relates that the Shtng fu ran 
(Chinese, Tslen fu lun). says, " The people 
of the present day make clay carts and 
pottery dogs/ 1 These, it says, are the clay 
image of the present day, made by putting 
clay in molds of human shape—dogs* lions, and monkeys, which are used 
as children's playthings. 

The name isuthi mngya is applied in Japan to the day images of men 
and horses which were anciently buried with 
the dead to take the place of living sacri¬ 
fices, and which arc now excavated from the 
ancient sepulchres. 

The foregoing would seem to indicate 
a ceremonial use of the tilting toy in an¬ 
cient Japan, especially if it should appear 
that the isuthi mng ya were actually made 
in this form. However, the sacrificial images 
from the ancient graves, as shown by origi¬ 
nal Japanese paintings 3 in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, do not appear to have had a rounded base, 
and the associations of the toy in Japan are entirely Buddhistic 
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The Btjutfiu ■Sfltd'ip or ' l World of Fine Arts/ 11 give?; a picture. Fig, 3, 
of what appears to be a tilting toy* with the English title of +H ancient doll ” 
The Japanese text states that it is by Koze Shoseki and represents an ancient 
earthen idol, the original supposed to be made by 
Tosaku Kuratsukuri, BussAi (maker of Buddhist idols). 

In Southern China (Canton) the tilting toy is 
called fa p&t td f “ struck not fall/* Fig. 4. It is made 
of stiff paper or card-board painted red, to represent 
an old man holding a fan. In India, as shown by a 
specimen sent to the Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
from the Provincial Museum, Lucknow,, this toy is 
made of paper, and designated as pasti, or M one ad¬ 
dicted to opium." 

In Y ranee this toy is made to represent a Chinese 
mandarin, and is called Lt poussak^ Fig. 5. This 
name is borrowed from the Chinese, being the word 
ph siif r a term applied in China to Buddhistic idols. 
It is the Chinese form of the Sanskrit B&tfMsafft*a* 

In Madrid, Spain, it 
is sold with other chih 
dren"s toys at the annual 
Those purchased by the 
monk 


Fl(i. J- OOHTjWc Amtiut 
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fair in the autumn, 
writer in 1892 represent a 
Fig, 6. 

In Germany the tilting toy is a common 
plaything, and is largely manufactured, with 
other toys for export. It is made in the form 
of a grotesque human figure, and called Putzd- 
mann (South Germany), or Butscnmann 
(North and Central Germany), Fig. 7, a name 
which has been regarded as meaning about 
the same as the English " Bogy man,'' 

A more direct etymology has been found 
in the German purzd ," somersault." It is not 
improbable, however, that the form butzm is, 
as so often happens, a species of popular 
etymology to connect an originally foreign 
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word with one already existing in the language and resembling the bor¬ 
rowed word in sound. In view of the difficulties encountered by Germanic 
scholars in satisfactorily accounting for the name of the toy, the question 
suggests itself whether it is not an altered and corrupt form of Buddha, as 
is directly apparent in the French name. 

In Sweden this toy is called Trotlgubbt, Fig. 8, or " old goblin." 

Tilting toys of a variety of forms are sold at present in the United 
States, They are chiefly of foreign manufacture and are known by various 
names. In Maryland they were formerly called "Bouncing Betty," and 
in Philadelphia, some thirty years ago, " Bouncing Billy." A miniature 
tilting toy, Fig, 9, was common in the United States at about the same 
time, and locally known as a '"tilt-up." 

Objects of stone and pottery simulating a human figure and having a 
rounded base like the Ot-tok-i , are found widely distributed among the 
Indian tribes of the United States, by whom they w r ere used in ceremonials 
and as objects connected with worship. A striking example of such an 
image is represented in Fig. to—a vase of painted pottery from an Indian 
grave in Southeastern Missouri, collected by Mr. Horatio N, Rust It 
forms one of a series of similar objects in the University Museum, the evo¬ 
lution of which can be traced clearly from the gourd vessel imitated in 
pottery, by the aid of examples in the same collection. 

If. KOUN-MI-XYEK—SNOW-MAN, 

Skates and sleds are unknown as playthings in Korea, although they 
are used by hunters in the north. Boys slide on the ice, and a favorite 
winter amusement is to build a snow-man. The “ snow-man ” is called 
N&tu-m-rytk, or “ snow " mi-rytk. Mi-rytk, for which the Dktionuaire Ce- 
riiH Francis gives the Chinese equivalent of shik yan, or "stone man," is 
the name applied to the standing stones which occur in various parts of the 
country, tile largest being known as the Entt-tyin nd-rytk from the little 
town near Seoul, in Koa-tchycn, where it is located, 

In japan, boys commonly make a snow-man in the form of the idol 
Daruma. They frequently hollow out the interior of the image to form a 
snow-house. 

Snow-shoes, Syti-mo/,' "snow horses,” are used in the country in 
hunting, as represented in Plate III. They arc of great antiquity in Korea, 
according to my informant, but are not used by boys in their sports. Stilts 
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were introduced into Korea from japan within the last ten yeans, but are 
not much used at the present time. They are called Ta&e ut/ta r *' bamboo 
horses," 1 in Japan, Fig. 11 + 

III. KAK-SI-NO-REtTM— DOLL FLAY. 

Little girls make their own dolls. They cut a bamboo pipe-stem about 
Jiyg inches long, into the top of which they put tong 
grass, which they have salted and made soft, and fix 
like the hair of women. Ho race is made, but they 
sometimes paste a little white powder in its place. 

They dress the stick in clothes like those worn by 
women, and sometimes put a hair-pin, which they 
make themselves, in the hair. 

IV. KEU-ftlM-TJA-—FICTORRS' SOtfS, l SHADOWS, 

Shadow-pictures are made on the wall with the 
liand r They are always intended to represent a priest 
of Buddha, tj&ung {Chinese, sang). A piece of paper, 
bent in a certain manner, is placed upon the back of 
the bent hand to form the head and cap of the shadow, 
while the little fingers and thumb represent the arms. 

The shadow figure is made to dance in the manner of 
the priests at certain ceremonies. 

Shadow-pictures are also made on the wall with 
the hand in Japan, where they are called kagr yr t 
literally 11 shadow-pictures/ 1 The commonest one is 
that of the t&ri sash\ Fig. 12, 11 a person who catches 
birds with a pole armed with birddimc. ! " ] A piece of 
paper bent in a triangular shape is put on the back of 
the bent hand to form his hat, as in Korea. He 
brandishes a pole with which he ts supposed to catch 
birds. Shadow-pictures are likewise made in Japan 
by means of small figures cut in black paper and 
mounted on sticks, Fig, 13. These are also called su&i yr *' (Light) passing 
through pictures/* 

V* NYEtf—KITES. 

Koreans attribute the invention of the kite to a general in the war with 
Japan four hundred years ago. His soldiers were dispirited by reverses, 
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and at last altogether discouraged by the appearance of falling stars in the 
sky. He then made a kite, to which he attached a small lantern, and sent 
it up on a dark night. The soldiers accepted the appearance of the light, 
which seemed like a new star, as an auspicious omen, and renewed the 
struggle with increased energy. Another story is told of a Korean general 
who bridged an otherwise impassable stream by flying a kite which lodged 
in a tree. He pulled a strong cord across by means of the kite string, and 
continued the process until a bridge was constructed upon which he and his 
army passed in safety. 

Korean kites are rectangular in fomi and made with a bamboo frame 
covered with strong paper, having a circular hole in the middle. They are 
distinguished by their colors and by a disc of colored paper called the 
which is pasted upon the face of the kite above the middle. They 
also hai r o a triangular piece of white paper, called &tti-ka-paf v or "crows 
foot/' pasted at each of the lower comers. These arc now 1 made quite 
short, but are said to have been formerly much longer, but to have been 
diminished in size as a matter of convenience in kite fighting. 

The klwk-tji are of different colors. The body of the kite is sometimes 
made of one color, or of bands of different colors. One having bands of 
three colors is spoken of as (Chinese, kw *1^)7 

literally "three-colored skirt" or "robe.” (satn-fiwg t 1 three united/' teki- 
ma f a " woman's robe/ 1 ) A kite ornamented with a number of transverse 
bands of different colors is called hpftf-ko&t-NY&i , or LJ eight diagram 
kite/* 

Kites are said to be of different sixes. They are made by professional 
kite-makers and cost about ten cents of our money for the best kinds. The 
kite string, nycn-tjoul^ is made of pure rilk, sometimes colored, that used in 
the royal palace being sky-blue. The string is the most expensive part, and 
many men save money during the year to buy kites and string at the appro¬ 
priate season. The string is wound around a reel of un painted wood called 

The Korean kites in the Museum of Archeology of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which were obtained through the courtesy of His Majesty 1 * 
Commissioner at the Columbian Exposition, are uniform in size, seventeen 
inches by twenty inches, w ith a hole in the middle eight inches in diameter. 
Ode, I'ig. 14 , is of blue paper, with a crimson kkok lji t and another. Fig, 15, 
of yellow, red, and green wt<P ), with a black 4 k&k-fji. A third, 

which is not figured, has transverse stripes of pink, blue, yellow, red, light- 
green, drab, and dark-green {Jiptil-ktiat- tty*n)< with a black kkok-tjL 
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The Korean kite reel in the Museum of the University* Fig, 16, ts 
about thirty-one inches in length and is wrapped with silk string of four 
colors—white, green, red, and yellow. 

It is customary for all classes in Korea from His Majesty* the King, 
down* to fly kites. Women sometimes fly kites from their yards, but it is 
said that any one can tell when a kite is flown by a woman- The owner of a 

kite is often considered unable to fly it* 
and when he goes away, another who 
understands kite-flying will take the 
reel and play it. 

The Koreans say that the Chinese 
do not know how to fly kites* and that 
w hen a Chinaman grows tired after hav¬ 
ing sent up his kite with a heavy 
string* he will tie it to a tree and lie 
down and watch it 

The time for kite-flying is the first 
half of the first month. After this time, 
if any one should fly a kite he would 
be laughed at r nor will any one touch a 
lost kite. 

n« fourteenth of the first 
ustomary to write in Ko¬ 
rean characters on kites a wish to the 
effect that the year's misfortunes may 
be carried away with them* Mothers 
write this for their child, with his name 
and the date of his birth. The letters 
are placed along the bamboo frames so 
that they may not be seen by any one 
who might be tempted to pick the kite 
up. Boys tie a piece of sulphur paper 
on the string of such a kite, which they light before sending It up, so that 
when the kite goes in the air the string will bum through and the kite fall 
The Korean name for kite, nytH, is apparently the Chinese un r a kite 
or fish-hawk p the character for this bird being given as the Chinese equiva¬ 
lent for nytn in the Dktfonnmn Correa Fran^ais. 

The significance of the kite in Korea is clearly suggested in its use as 
a scapegoat It may be considered as the l+ flying one, 1 ' represented by the 
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kite bird, the flyer /<ir txetUenct. Kites are described in the Wa Kan son 
sat dstt l under the name of ika nabori. Fig. 17,. and kami tobi (Chinese, chi 
cM) f ** paper hawk.” It also gives 
as names fu sho [Chinese, fuug 
chang), 11 wind harp” (referring to 
the singing kite), and J ki ro sht 
(Chinese, thi Id ctii), li paper owl/ 

It states that at the present day, u ?* r 
the time of its publication, A. D, 

1712, kites are called ik& (Chinese, 
u tj'dJb), 11 cuttlefish/ 1 and in the 
eastern part of Japan fak& (Chinese, 
chfung j 5 ) + the octopus. The 
book quotes the following story of 
their origin from the Ji htttsn ki gen 
(Sz F wuh ki yuen)i "When Kao 
Tsu 1 chastised Chin He, Han Sin' 
planned to come out in the midst and made a kite and sent it up to measure 

the distance of the palace, desiring to dig a tunnel to enter into the m.ddle 

of the palace. This is the tra¬ 
dition which is handed down 
from ancient times/' 

Kites are popularly 
known at the present day in 
Japan as /dfr, 14 octopus" or 
i£a t cuttlefish* 1 ’ A great 
variety of forms occur, which 
receive special names. 

In Nagasaki, the kite 
commonly used in kite fight¬ 
ing is called kaia r n Hag/ Fig. 
IS, Jfc is nearly square, and 
has two strings attached, one 
Fiti. Vt-ju, Km_ n*km**i^ !****■ midway above the centre and 

the other at the lowest corner, as shown in the figure. It in ^derail} 
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ornamented with bands of red, white, and blue, like the Dutch flag, from 
which its name of kata, “ flag/ 1 is said to be derived. 

The kite used by children in Nagasaki, 
called (kata), or cuttlefish kite," 

is represented in Fig. 19* It differs from 
the preceding, kata, in its tail, j hippo} 
which is made of lengths of white paper 
about twelve inches long. Three or four of 
these are pasted end £0 end, and a bundle 
of the strips tied at the bottom of the kite, 
giving it the appearance of a cuttlefish* 
The strings are fastened in the same man¬ 
ner as on the kata. The frame of both of 
these kites is made of two strips of bamboo 
placed at right angles. The kata has a 
connecting cord around the edge, which is 
lacking in the ika-kata. 

In the provinces of Suruga and Tot0mi 
the kites used in kite fighting are called 
krda r They are rectangular in form, and 
are sometimes pointed at the bottom, when 
they are called tongari^ or u pointed 18 duia. 
They are always very light in color. 

The kite commonly used by boys in 
Tokyo is rectangular in form anefis com¬ 
monly known as taka, It is usually orna¬ 
mented with a picture, a common device 
being a stork and tortoise, the stork being 
represented in white on a crimson ground, 
and the tortoise in blue water, A picture 
of Shoki (Chinese, Chung Kw'ei)/ is an¬ 
other favorite emblem upon kites at Tokyo, 
Fig. 20 . 

In addition to the simple forms, a variety of fanciful kites are common 



Vm. 4.-iKA iATA. Uth-huh Rite. 
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in Japan. Children fly kites in the 
form of birds, and both at Tokyo and 
and Nagasaki, a kite called yakk&-&ata t 
or “servant kite," Fig, 21* is ex¬ 
tremely popular. 

At Nagasaki a favorite kite is 
known as the fsuru jkamt, . 
and tortoise Pr kite, Fig, 22, An¬ 
other is the ogi no Jigami p or Hf fan- 
paper* 1 kite. Fig. 23, The latter is 
sometimes made to represent a h< dou¬ 
ble fan/ 1 kasant ogi, Fig. 24, Chil¬ 
dren in Nagasaki fly a kite known as 
oni-dftko {tako)t or 1,1 Devil kite/ 1 Fig. 

23 < This bears a picture of the head 
of the famous warrior Raiko, sur¬ 
mounted with the head of an pni w or 
41 devil/ 1 referring to a well-known 
story/ 

The Chinese at Nagasaki have 
different kites from those used by 
the Japanese. The shapes of their 
kites are even more varied. Birds 
and centipedes and *represen tat ions 

of men. Fig. 26, are common. 

The frames (/tofa no 
fionf, ** bones of kite/') 
of Japanese kites are al¬ 
ways made of bamboo. 
They are invariably cov¬ 
ered with paper at the 
present day. The strings, 
ittnrtf (Chinese, ss muk) t 
“ string eye," are made 
of hemp. Reds, it#Maki t 
are commonly used. The 
si?.e of a kite is usually 
estimated by the num¬ 
ber of sheets of paper 
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used in its construction, as for mm m iako f a 41 kite of twelve 

sheets/' 

It is customary to attach a 41 hummer/ unari, to large kites. This is 


FID.M.-T4UIV Kavi, Stuck *it& Tnurai Krri, Na^mki, jm-< 

fastened to the top of the kite, as shown in Figs r 22, 2^ h 24, and consists of 
a bow of bamboo with a cord of raw-hide. Boys a^e extremely proud of 
the noise made by their kites. At Nagasaki kites having such a hummer 
attached are called bara-mm. 
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The season for flying kites varies greatly in different parts of Japan, 
In genera] it appears to depend upon the prevailing winds. In Tokyo it 




begins the first of the first month. Kites are never flown in summer or 
winter. In Nagasaki the days for kite flying are the festivals of the 3d, 1 

loth, 15th, and 25th of 
the third month. They 
are never flown in Naga¬ 
saki in the first month. 
In some other 
japan the 5th 1 of 
fifth month is the especial 
rime of kites. In the pro¬ 
vince of Suruga r it is 
said that the boys in all 
families that can afford 
it have a kite on this 
day. It is considered 
very unlucky here for a 


Ym , rt,—C hjkui Kit=- 
Nagasaki, Japa*. 


v 4 On ibe 3d of March K wb kh i» « brii<Uy called /^«p pt* wAiy/ 1 a bAnqodt given 

hy che <o ihr nobles of the cmm/ ■ * fern*ij K n* *■ of;' the tjdicaJ mielc of ihe 3d of 

the third Month}. In hoUKi when there il a little gifl of leu then *ereo je*n of ige, there i> » 
prellj display of doSh end Mull figures, Called Hits a ms matiuri {mol,un. ' rcligioui festird / no 
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boy to lose his kite. It is related that a boy once lost his kite upon the 
day of this festivaL A few months later* the boy died- It is custom ary 
for search parties to follow a lost kite,, sometimes for a distance even of 
twenty miles. Those who bring back such a kite are given an entertain¬ 
ment, and rewarded with presents of safe. 

From this custom, the kite would appear here to be regarded as the 
emblem of one of the personalities of the boy. Girls never have kites. 

In Nagasaki, when a kite escapes, no special effort is made to re¬ 
cover it. 

Many stories are current in Japan in which kites figure. Among 
others, it is related that Ui Shosetsu, who tried to overthrow the Tokugawa 
government in the seventeenth century* made a large kite on which he 


■of/ JtiHd,"dclll/ literal? ■ chickens/ ar + yOsuig blrdl 1 ). These figures* which are dressed to 
represent the costumes of former days* Art arranged in tiers, figures of the Fmperor and Empress 
being given (he highest place, while bdow them, in (uccetding rtnb F Art wir™ r court ladies, 
musicians, etc. At the bottom a re arranged little model* of the articles necessary for a bride going 
to the house af a husband—chest of drtwen long bos for bed clothing { mqpamtrJki ), toweh 

bone mirror an stand, and id forth. The large dolls ordinarily used for playing with form a 

pari of the show, as doer also a model af the small carriage* draws by onto, which was used by 
the Emperors in former dayi, Large diamond-shaped Cftkei, ceiled made of rice and 

boiled lungwort, are effertd to the figures* and art gWen to those friends and relatives who prt- 
Sealed the dolls. The origin of this li OOt l^wn, but it is supposed to date from ortt 900 years 
1 •goV—TA* JvpantU Months, Vd. I. March 

111 The gth of May is marked by a festival called Tan?* a? ukkm (tthlu , 1 holiday / mo H of/ 
fa Mg#, the cyclical name of the 5th of the fifth mouth)* itt honor of boys* the jfirli already having 
had Iheir day p an the 3d of Mirth. It is celebrated in every house which has b«n favored with 
the advent of 1 boy baby during the previous twelve months, and p to a lest ealent. in houses where 
there art boys below the Age of seven. Tb front of the door art «t up flags bearing the family 
Crtat H figure* of warrioti, elephants, tigers, dragons,, and to forth. The most conspicuous object, 
however* is a Ull pole, generally surrounded by a round basket* covered with gilding and having 
attached to it long narrow streamers, and a Utile wheel turned by the wind. From these poles* 
bellying out in the breeze, are one. Of two, or three larged-sired colored carp, made of cloth or 
paper. The carp being a fish which resolutely overcomes all the difficult^* it encounters in its p*S- 
sage up the streams of the eotmlry ? even ascending waterfalls* and eventually, it is said, being 
Changed a flying dragon, it is chosen in shadow forth what it is hoped will be. the career of any 
youthful male members of the boUKbold. Inside the house, small flags and a military eutftl, 
MTtiijJiruihij are set up in a wooden frame, together with helmets, and figures of fighting men, all 
being expressions of the hope that the small hoys af the hoMie may ultimately become great men. 
Old books lay that this holiday was observed as far back as the reign of Jinlnku Tenno, about fif¬ 
teen centuries ago.' — Tht japantif Months t Vd L May* 

Thvrt appear to be a mort or less intimate association between the long flag*. tfuferpY the 
Carp, *ei r made of cloth or paper* ** and kites, whkt are desgmded* a* seen In the IV* 

Jfim j:,™ sai Jim r, as ttd mOffU They are all connected wilh the boy* 1 festival,00 the Jlh of the 
fifth month. AUm' means literally " to go up ¥ to aicend." 
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ascended to overlook the castle of Yedo. It is also told that the famous 
robbery Ishikawa Goemon, in the sixteenth centoy, attempted to steal the 
gold from the celebrated golden fish on the Castle of Nagoya by mounting 
on a kite. Since that time, it is said that large kites are prohibited in Owari. 


V L N YEN- E-OUL-NI-KI-KITE F I G H Ti NG. 

Simple kite flying, nym-n&l-i-h\ or 11 kite playing."' is quite secondary in 
Korea to the sport of kite fighting. nytn-t- 4 ti£-}ii-ki l that is, 11 kite uniting. 1 ' or 
11 bringing together/' Kite flying is practiced chiefly with this in view, the 
silk strings being prepared their entire length by dipping them in fish-glue 
to which some sharp material, such as powdered glass or porcelain, has 
been added. Any kite, no matter to whom it belongs* may be cut down by 
another. The moment two kite-strings are crossed, the players must let 
out their lines, as when one of them becomes tense, it is immediately 
cut through. Sometimes four or five strings are crossed, and the sport often 
lasts all day. The moment a kite is cut down it is at once seized by small 
boys who watch for such catastrophies. It is a common saying that there 
is no property in a lost kite, and when a kite is cut all of the string that 
may be off the reel is also forfeited. Kites are not matched by previous ar¬ 
rangement in Korea, and their owners do not bet upon them. Hummers 
are not put in kites, as in Japan, Silk string, which is sold by weight, is 
invariably used, except by young boys, who have cotton cord. All silk 
string is first prepared with glue, and fresh glue put upon it, to which the 
glass or porcelain is added, when it is used. 

From the preceding account of kites in Japan, it is natural to suppose 
that kite fighting is not as general or as popular in Japan as in Korea. 
It is, however, very common, being called taka n$kiri-ai f or " kite cutting/' 1 
Powdered glass or porcelain is fastened to the line with rice-paste for 
about a hundred fathoms below the kite, and sometimes a sharp, curved knife- 
blade is attached, in order to cut another's cord. Men frequently match 
their kites by appointment At Nagasaki, kite fighting is one of the favorite 
sports among men, who wager much money on their kites. In Suruga, kite" 
fighting would appear less popular. A secret enemy will sometimes at¬ 
tempt to cut down another’s kite, and boys are generally careful not to en¬ 
tangle their kite-strings. When such entanglement happens, they fre¬ 
quently come to blows. 


1 In Nagasaki It is called kmMtJte turn. 







PLATE V. ptORUH HOPE WftLKINd. 
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VII. EL-NENG-TJIL 

When boys secure the string of a lost kite, they frequently tie stones to 
pieces of the string, and fight them by whirling the stones so that the strings 
cross and cut each other* 
in somewhat the same 
manner as when attached 
to the kites in the air. This 
is called d-n*ng-tjiL 

VI 11, SYGK-KOP-TJ IL-11 A- Kt 

-PLAYING HOUSE, 

little girls in Korea 
play house in much the 
same manner as children 
do in Europe and America, 

They have no specially 
made toys for the purpose, but use dam-shells and small cups from the 
table service, in which They pretend to serve food. little girls in Japan play 
house, using sea-shells and toy utensils, of which a great variety are sold. 
They call it mama gate, 14 rice (repast) play/' 

EX, KO ANG-TAI-HOPE-WALK Eft TOY. 

Boys make a toy of paper imitating a 
or " rope-walker/" which they 
call by that name. Small stones are tied to 
the legs, which are placed astride a cord, 
along which the figure is made to move 
by striking the cord on the side toward 
which it is desired to go* They sometimes 
whistle through a crook in their little 
finger when they play with this toy. A 
similar toy is made in Japan, under the 
name of mami nmg yo, or “ bean doll/* 
Fig, 27* Its arms are represented by a 
cross-piece of bamboo, to the ends of 
which beans are attached. It is usually balanced on the finger. 

X. TO-REU-RAK-I—WIHD-MILL* 

Children make wind-mills of paper with two vanes which represent 
kites (v). The shape is always the same, but the color varies, and they fre*- 
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cjnently have a picture of a man on one vane and a woman on the other. 
In Japan, the wind-mill is a common toy p and is made of paper vanes 
fastened on slips of bamboo, which are arranged like the spokes of a wheel* 

The vanes are usually alternately 
red and white, or other colors. ,It 
is commonly called koMagumtna 
(wind-mill), and sometin 
gamma (fl ower-m ill), 
name being applied 
kind. 


XI. SEU-RAM-I—THE tfUZZ. 

This receives its name rrom 
the sound it makes. There are 
Ftfl..us. Etvd. two kinds: one a simple circular 

ht&m&ms* U u ii u i itj rf Kd card, with two holes through which 

cords are passed, and the other a tube of bamboo, which is held vertically* 
within which is an axle terminating in a kind of vane of different colored 
paper, ivhich is made to revolve by means of a string which wraps and un¬ 
wraps itself about the 
axle. In Japan, a buzz 
called $ a n dun* is 
made out of a rec¬ 
tangular slip of bam¬ 
boo „ Fig. 2Q f about 
two and o n e - h a l f 
inches ion.g„ through 
which two cords arc 
passed. 

The buzz is to be 
found widely distribu¬ 
ted among the In- 
dians of North Ame¬ 
rica. Fig. JO repre¬ 
sents a bim made of ivory* with a cord of sineiv from the North Greenland 
Eskimo, collected by Mr* Henry G L Bryant The second form 2 is common 


1 lliti which tS cvinJcntSy imitative oi’ the sou rid of the bcuz, wis given me ii ib vul]*** 

iELil ill fflcrv techflitil rniTK, if il possesses une, u unkLa me, 

1 This ti *1*0 CBtmrofi in Indw. A specimen, from IjacbnoW, called! z&arh, is m*de of tin. 
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in Japan, under the name of Tom bo r or Jl dragon fly/" a name which is also 
given to the flying toy ? Fig. 31, made by affixing a rectangular strip of bam¬ 
boo, cut in a slightly twisted or screw- 
like shape to the end of a stick which 
passes through it. In China (Canton) 
a buzz, is made out of a disc of wood 
pierced with two holes, like the first- 
mentioned Korean form* or, the seed- 
pod of the ling kok {Trapa bic&rttis) 
is hollowed out ± and cords passed 
through it These toys are called 
mangfungchi' pulling wind-wheel, 7 ' 


*l$Ht 


XU, TjOUK-PANG-QUL (DEVIL ON TWO 

sticks, DiabU). 

Jugglers, who travel 

about the country in large parties, 
play with an object made of two inverted cones fastened together at the 
apex, and manipulated by means of a cord, which is attached to two sticks, 
one of which is held in either hand, thamplin and Bpstwick* give the 

following history of a toy simi¬ 
lar to the above, under the 
name oT 11 Flying Cone/' or 
" Devil on Two Sticks, 11 Fig, 
32, “ This toy had its origin 
in China* where peddlers use 
it to announce their approach 
by its humming. The Chinese 
form is much larger than ours t 
and consists of two cylinders 
of metal or bamboo, united 
by a thin stem. A string 
makes a running knot around the stem, and no sticks are used in spinning 
it. On its introduction into Europe, early in this century, it assumed its 
present form. In France, where it is called ti diabU f it was at one time so 
popular that, says a French writer, the toys w ere made of the most valuable 




till. Co MIL 

Feu ei I‘kt I Vmh£ Fttii Cy* I*j**tfm af GamtJ atiii 


l 7A* yhung Friki* Cfcfcprdtn #/ Gamfi fmJ New York, ]S$0, 

1 With coiirtMtLj peraiMton of Atwn. Htnrj Hoti A Co. 
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woods, and even of glass. They were played with in parlors and on roofs, 
in public places, and promenades; the sport was not confined to children, 
but ladies and even persons of eminence strove to excel in it.’* 

XIN. HPAING-I—TOPS. 

Tops are played in winter on the frozen ground, being spun with a 
whip. There are no particular games. They sometimes have iron points, 
and are made of a hard wood, called tein-tnek} The ironing sticks are also 
made of this wood, and their makers cut the pieces from the ends into tops. 
This wood is from the tree under which it is said the first king of Korea 
sat when he came from heaven. His Majesty the King of Korea is there¬ 
fore called Tan-Koun from the name of this tree. The Dictwnnairt Core tan 
Francis also gives Hp&ingktu-ram as a little top. which is turned with the 
forefinger and thumb, an amusement of children. It defines hpaing as an 
imitation of the sound made by a stone in the air, of a ball, or of the top of 
children. 

My Korean informant tells me that tops are also called hpAmg-ko. 
Plate VI. represents country boys whipping tops on the Ice. 

Top-play is described under two titles in the Wa Kan san sai dsu t. 
One, k&rna (Chinese, tuk /fit) " solitarj pleasure," Fig. 33, and the other bai 
numiashi (Chinese, hoi lo lung), or " conch-shell play, * 1 * Fig. 34. 

The writer says he considers the I owa as different from the bai mawoshi, 
Fig. 35. although the amusement is the same. The latter is played by a 
number of persons as a gambling game, observing gains and losses, while 
the hornet is not used for gambling , hence the name "solitary or individual 
pleasure." 

In modern times we have the chikttjtn kakata^-goma, which is made 
of wood, in the form of a lotus seed-pod, the size of a fist. Fig. 36. The 
spindle is made of iron like a nail, which is wrapped with cord that is 
pulled around. It prevailed during the Gen Roku period (A. D. 1688- 
1704). 

Those who become skillful can spin the hakata-goma upon a slender 
branch or upon a wire, Fig. 3;. The writer says that he does not know 
when the bed matveufu began. Country people take conch shells to play 
with, and grind the pointed heads flat and the tips round, and wind a cord 


* “ RoJ wtxA " The Dietumnaire Cert/art i'rancais deiittes it IS " Brazil -wood." 

1 The city of Hsfcrt*, ia the province ot Cbiltujen, where ii may be lufjpostd this top 
firs! made or entitle inn> use. 







PUTC VI. KOREAN TOP SPrNNrhH, 
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around them to spin them with on a mat-tray, 1 Two or three shells are nec¬ 
essary to constitute a game. 

The shell that is knocked out of the tray loses. The one that goes in 
first is called iia (Chinese, t ka), and the one that goes in last Jai «w (Chi¬ 
nese, its'). When they collide with each other and go out together, it is 
called haru (Chinese, chkung). In this case the ika wins. The shells from 
Kumano * are good and strong, 

I am informed by Mr. Matsuo that only the tips of the shells are used, 
and that they are weighted with lead. Good ones cost as much as one to 
one and a half yen. The game is still very popular at Osaka. Mr, Mori- 
moto has sketched a great variety of tops which are current at the present 
day in Japan. Among the commonest is the bozu-goma, or " priest-top." 
Fig* 38, which is so called from its resemblance to the shaven head of a 
Buddhist priest. It is played with a cord, and is usually made of tsuge, or 
box-wood. 

A simitar top with a sharp iron peg is used by boys in Nagasaki in a 
top-fighting game like that practiced by American children. The ucki 
tsukt-goma, or 11 striking-top," Fig. 3g, has its upper surface painted with 
rings of red, and is also played with a cord. 

The nage-goma, or " throwing-top," Fig, 40, is usually made of box¬ 
wood, and is played with a cord, being thrown directly on the ground, or 
with a sideways motion.. The ukt-gmna , or H catching-top," Fig, 41, is 
made of wood, with an iron spindle around which the cord is wound, This 
top is thrown sideways, and caught in the hand, or it may be taken up in 
the hand when spinning on the ground. 

The tsumami-gonm, or " pinching-tcp," Fig. 42, has an iron spindle, on 
the upper part of which is a loosely-fitting tube by which the top may be 
lifted with the fingers. 

little children frequently play with tops, which they twirl with their 
fingers or between their han.ds p such as is represented in Fig r 43, under the 
name of U-goma, or w hand-top/ 1 or kintri-gtma % " twirling-top/ 1 The 
spindle is made of bamboo* and the body of wood p with incised rings, which 
are painted red, on its face. 

Fig> 44 represents another form of top which is spun with the fingers, 
called kaskhtemi-goma, or M acom-top/ p The body of the top is made of an 
acorn, with a bamboo spindle. 


1 Tbil CMMtiU of ■ folded mat, as tbowo in lie picture. 

■ A district Of Kbhiu. 
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The senpei-goma, Fig. 4.5, so called from the cake which it somewhat 

resembles, is also spun with 

ill 


Fm. *0.—Tkiiu 'tatahj-Ggka. Waisjmj twi Hura Top, Ja^ast. 


the fingers. 

Fanciful tops are com¬ 
mon in Japan, such as the 
fue-g&ma, or 11 whistle-top p " 
Fig r 46 ; the chdchin-gQtn&i 
or fl lantern-top/ p Fig. 47, 
made in two parts K connected 
with paper like a lantern, 
which distends when it is 
spun; the yakko-goma> or 
^ slave-top/ 1 Fig, 48, which 
has a mamt ning yo^ or 
" bean-doll 11 (Fig, 27), at the 
top; the tsuna-waiari-goma 
or “walking the rope top/' 
Fig. 49 j and the kemmhi- 
goma x ** child-bearing top/ 1 


Fig. 50, which contains a number of small tops, which arc released when the 
top is spu n r Many oth er tops, 
modifications of these de¬ 
scribed, are also known. 

The top represented 
under the general name of 
koma in the Wa Kan san mi 
dm f ¥ Fig, 33, is a humming- 
top. Humming-tops are 
known in Japan as kaminan- 
g&rm 1, or 41 th under-t^* p> 

They are made of a section 
of bamboo, with wooden ends, 
through which a bamboo 
spindle is passed. 

Fig. 5i represents a Japa¬ 
nese humming-top in the Uni¬ 
versity Museum, which is Tm ~ J ^~ * 0ilp ™' qn * u - r wr i wfn ^ Tor. imm. 
rudely painted with flowers. It is identical in Form with a bamboo hum¬ 
ming-top from Java in the same collection. 
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XIV. MAI-AM*Ok-KJ—SPINNING KOUN IX 

This game is played by little boys. A boy will draw a circle on the 
ground, and p crossing his arms, will take hold of one of his ears, He will 
then stand within the circle and turn around in the 
same direction until he steps outside of the ring* 

His companions count the number of turns. He 
may turn either to the right or left, accordingly as 
he grasps the right or left ear with his hand. 

In Japan little children spin around, holding 
their ear with their hand, in the same manner as in 
Korea, 

XV. TAK-TCHONG-POF-GUN5. 

Boys made various kinds of guns of bamboo. 

Pop-guns, in which paper wads are used, are called 
iji-fak-lcfumg (Chi nese p cAi t " paper 1 ■— ctfuxg } 

Ai gun Hh ). Blow-guns, in which pebbles are thrown, 
are called m&-ri-tak-tck&ng+ Boys put a needle in 
a piece of reed and blow it from a hollow bamboo. 

Squirt-guns for water are also made, called mmi- 
tak+tchmg. 

Japanese boys make pop-guns out of bamboo, 
which they call kami-dtpp& r or "paper-guns," 

They also make blow-guns out of bamboo or wood. 

The latter are preferred, and are usually hexagonal 
in shape instead of found, A bamboo dart feathered 

with paper is used in them. These guns are called Hmwmtf AnUi. P Uitk.of i**™ 
fitki *' blow-arrow, lh They also make bamboo 

squirt-guns* called imdxudtppo^ " water-guns." In China (Kwangtung) boys 
make pop-guns of bamboo* which they caEl id pic pek} They also make 
squirt-guns out of bamboo * which they call shut chit * " water-squirts. M 

XV L SA-tCOUI^—(sqUASU) DONKEVS- 

Boys mount a squash, h&-pai t on four sticks to make a na+k&sd, 
** donkey. 11 

In japan boys imitate animals in the same way with egg plants and 
radishes. These are made to represent horses or donkeys, and are especi- 



1 The tut two words m CflUpquui mnd mimietk. 
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ally made at the festival called Bon, 1 that commences on the eve of 13th of 
the seventh month. The custom was very common in ancient times. 

XVII. MOU-TEUNG-r UR NIP-LANTERNS. 

Boys make lanterns out of turnips in the autumn. These “ turnip- 
lantern s/' twn-Unftg, have a window cut in them, which is covered with a 
piece of paper. Japanese boys make lanterns out of watermelons after 
eating the pulp. 

XVIIJ. 5SI-TEU-KI—WOOF TAKING (CAT'S CHADLE). 

Cat's cradle is usually played by girls. The figures which are the 
same as in our own children's play are named as follows: 1. Sang-tou-tou-ki, 
"cover for hearse;" 2. P* *-tok~hpan, "chess board3. Tjyt-ia-reik, "chop¬ 
sticks;" 4, Soi^oun-knl, “cow's eyeball;" 5, Tjyel-kon-kongi, "rice-mill 
pestle." 1 

In Japan cat s cradle is called aya ito fori* " woof pattern string-taking." 
The figures are identical with those in Korea, but receive different names. 
The first I have been unable to learn; the second is called wkoinata, de¬ 
fined as ‘a mountain cat into which a domestic cat is supposed to transform 
itself; the third, koto , " a musical instrument," or gtta no ha, the two pieces 
of wood under the sole of clogs; the fourth, utnano tttt, "horse-eye,” and 
the fifth, tsusumi, “a musical instrument," 

In Southern China cat s cradle is called kang sok , which means 
literally well rope. It is spoken of as an amusement of girls, but is known 
to all the Cantonese laborers of whom I have inquired concerning it. They 
make the same figures as those or Korea and Japan, but do not, they tell 
me, give them names. The order of the figures, after the first, is not neces¬ 
sarily that here given. 

Miss Fielde 1 says that the Chinese (Swatow) call cat's cradle " sawing 
wood," “in allusion to the final act in the performance," 


i Xh* p> ^ cdehmtftd »1 ill* Tull moon , 

’ ^ tb « following names in Korea; Thumb, ww-t/i (Chinese me (it) « awfoer 

finger;" index, M 0 (Chicle. Mi M), "estieg fag*;" middle, tjyang.tji (Chines* dttrn* 
M >’ " lon e &a S a " thSjd - (Chinese, me Mi),'• co name linger" and tiule 

finger. (Chin™:, fii) t "liUtr" or “™ finger," The s«,,e names, ™ onK others, art 

given U> tb* frozen in Chin*. 

* Htptmm'i Du-iivmiry Jchncs d^c mi u cal 1 * cradle , 11 
i A OTM tr af Ca/ki^y. Nc* York, I&94 p p, fiy. 





XIX. K EM-EUI-Tj YOU L-TCH At—SPIDER WEI! (NET) BAT. 

A hoop of about one or two feet in diameter is made of a branch of a 
scrubby tree which the Chinese call nau, to which a handle is attached. 
Boys go oyt early in the morning and catch spider-webs upon the hoop 
until it Is covered, and later capture locusts, m&i-am-i, and dragon-flies, 
pdlk-a-sy&ng-i, in the net thus formed. When a dragon-fly is captured, it is 
customary to stick a piece of straw through its abdomen and release it, The 
insect then mounts directly into the air. This is called Hl sending into exile." 

In Japan, boys use a hoop of bamboo covered with spider-web, which 
they call kum&na am ^ or IJ spider-net, 1 ' to catch Locusts, but the same net is 
also used to catch dragon-flies. They usually catch dragon-flies with 
fti&c/ti, or bird-lime, but it is considered more dexterous to seize them with 
the fingers. It is customary for them to attach a piece or paper to the ab¬ 
domen of a dragon-fly, and then release it. In going in search of dragon¬ 
flies, they generally recite a certain poem. Superstitious people do not 
catch a certain kind of dragon-fly having a red appearance. The reason 
given at Tokio is that these dragon-flies make their appearance at the Bon 
festival; at Nagasaki they say that the spirits of the dead return to earth 
riding upon their backs at that time. 

XX. RVOU-KAJK-TjJYO-DELAY GUEST INSTRUMENT (RING PUZZLE). 

Ryou-kmi-tfyo (Chinese, Ian kak r//*) s or * Delay guest instrument; 1 is 
the name given to the familiar ring and bar puzzle which 
the Chinese call kau tsz' Hn wan, or “ nine connected rings," 

Fig. 52. My Korean informant tells me that this puzzle is 
said to have been in vented p according to a Chinese story, by 
the famous Chinese hero. Hung Ming 1 (A. D. 181-234}, 
who gave it to his wife when he went to the war. The story 


Fsc. SJg-Kw: ttu’ LI* wAw. C«t. ^IG, Aj -CniTI *'»■ 

M’nsrtifll of Anrh., Uiut. o £ K*, Rlr*d -Pn- KH-.ff, JAM*. 

relates that slit forgot her sorrow in attempting to solve it. In Japan there 
are a great variety of ring puzzles, which are known as ckiyt no too, or 
" rings of ingenuity.” A simple form is represented in Fig. 53. I am 




1 Chin fit RtaJcrf Manual, Sa S8. 
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unable to learn that the first represented ring puzzle is commonly known 
in Japan, 

XXI, HA L^NONG-Tj IL- H A-K l—PLAY INC- HORSE. 




Little boys play riding a stick, w r hich they call m&/ t "horsed They 
generally take their grandfather's cane, The same name is applied to riding 
a stick, and to riding astride another boy’s shoulders, 

Tn Taoan, little boys play " horse/' which 
uma r Hl bamboo horse." They 
nave a stick with a horse s head, 
with bridle and reins, Fig + 54. 

The Wa Kan sat dsu r relates that T p au 
Hten, of the Later Han Dynasty (A. D, 
25-^21}* when fourteen years old, made him¬ 
self a flag*, rode on a 11 bamboo horse* 1 p and 
played. Kan Kung observed his appearance, 
and admired it* and granted him his daughter 
as a wife His wife Indignantly said: fi The 
boy of the T^u family plays too much. How 
can we give him our daughter ? rp Kan Knng 
replied: "He has a noble aspect, which certainly presages great success/ 1 
and he gave him his daughter. 

The same book states that boys of seven years of age take pleasure in 
the “ bamboo horse." 


Fra. m -Tui l'*a. Jwak, 

Frans iht Wk Xjm mv amf J±u f. 


XXII. NY ANti-FAN’NORAM—NOR LEM AN P^AY, 

A boy bends his back while two boys each take one of his hands and 
a fourth boy then rides on his back, 

A similar game is very popular among Japanese boys. One bends his 
hack and seizes the girdle of another boy who precedes him, while a third 
rides. The rider is called Tauto, or « genera!/ 1 and the game consists in a 
contest between two riders, who endeavor to pull each other down. 

XXI I r. HYENG-K A- R Af- TJ1L-TCHI-XI . 

This is a form of punishment applied as a forfeit in games. The loser 
is swung by four boys* each one taking an arm or leg until he becomes very 
tired. The name of this game is derived from the operation of spading 
practiced by farmers—a kind of shovel shod with iron* ka-rm t which is di- 
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reefed by one man, who holds the pole or handle, while two or four men 
drag the implement by two or four ropes, as shown in Plate VIL, is used for 
the purpose 


XXIV. AINGKEUM-TJIL—HOFFlNG. 

The one who hops farthest wins. 

This is a very common amusement in Japan, where the players usually 
race to a goal The name for hopping varies greatly in the different provinces. 
In Tokio it is called chin chin mago magv; in Aidzu, biko biko; in Slionai, 
kata ashi tobi ; in Vamaguchi p ken ken tebi ; in Shimabara (Hizen), gishi 
gishi, and in Kagoshima, sukkengya* 

In China (Kwangttmg) hopping, called chik kink, is a favorite amuse¬ 
ment with boys. 


XXV, TTOU f-EM -TTOUI -KI—j UM I'i NG. 

Roys jump standing 1 and running, from a mark. The running-jump is 
called pa-ram-tl&ui-em ; literally, ,+ wind jump/' Roys sometimes jump 
over a rope, and sometimes practice jumping down from high places. 

In Japan (Nagasaki) jumping is practiced as an amusement by boys 
under the name of iabikko. A rope is stretched and boys jump over it r 
or they compete in jumping on the level, 
sometimes running to obtain impetus. 

XXVI. TTOUI-YE-NEM-KI—JUMFIKG OVER (l£AP 
FROG). 

This game is played by several persons, 
one of whom leans over, putting his hands on 
the ground, and the others, who stand behind 
him, vault over his back by placing their 
hands upon his shoulders. 

I*eap frog is a very common game in 
Japan, under the name of t$bi-ko$hi r ‘'jump¬ 
ing over/* Fig. 55. 

XXVII. TjOUL-XE>l XI —ROFE-JL'MIMXG. 

jumping rope is a spring game, played 
only by boys. One turns and jumps by himself. In Japan boys jump 
rope, one turning and jumping, or sometimes two turn and one or two 



KkL. 5 j_—Ttini ki^hj. 

jjirjiK. 


Leap FiOti. 



jump. It is also called Mi or ttuna toti, M rope jumping," Fig. 56. 

In China (Canion) jumping rope, which is played 
occasionally by one boy* who turns and jumps p is 
called fm sfling, 'jumping rope." 


XXVIII. NELL-TTOUI-KI —eOAKO-JOMPINt: (SEE-SAW). 

This is practiced especially by girls, even 
by those of nineteen and twenty years- The 
two players stand on the end of the board, 
which is laid on a roll of mats as a fulcrum, and 
alternately jump up and down, Plate VIII. rep¬ 
resents two country girl's playing on the nef- 
ttaui-an, or see-saw. 

The see-saw is a common game in Japan, 
where it is called 14 see-saw/ 1 the name having 
been introduced with the game from Europe or 
America, Fig. 57; In China (Canton) see-saw 
is called tang t in p ing. 


sft.-Tfln kowi, Juwiifs 
Ron. Jatah, 


XXIX. TOHYOU-TCHYETfp OR KEU-NEUI—SWINGING. 



Swings are suspended From branches of trees, or where there U no 
available tree two poles are erected as a support. Young men and women 


Fpg. itr-Sn-WiW, 

of the same family often swing together. Grown men also practice swinging. 
The object is to go as high as possible and touch the branches of the tree. 










*LAT£ viii* KOREAN see-saw. 
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Swinging is a spring sport, common in the fifth month. Plate IX. represents 
tiMo country girls about eighteen years of age> swinging. 

In japan men and boys swing, both the swing 
aftd the act of swinging being cal Led BaranAo, Fig. 

58. In China (Kwangtung) swinging is called Ta 

ts'm. 

?£XX. TJOtTL-TA-RI-KI—ROFE-TILLING (TUG-OF-WAR), 

This is played by any number of boys at a cer¬ 
tain time of year, about the i jtb of the first month. 

In the country the entire population of districts and 
villages engage against other districts or villages at 
this season. It is believed that the village that wins 
will have a good harvest. The rope is of straw, 
two feet in diameter, with its ends divided into 
branches. The men take the main stem, and the 
women the branches. The latter frequently do 
more than the men, as it is customary' for them to 
load their skirts with stones on these occasions. 

The Dictimiuiirc Corim Franfah gives the name 
of this rope as Kti-ijQul, and defines it as a “ rope 
which they pull by the two ends to secure abun¬ 
dance.' 1 

The Tug-of-war is a common amusement among school-boys in japan 



under the name of Tsana hiki , or "* Rope-pul I rng/ h 1 Fig, 59. Another similar 


1 Acoopding to Tlf AfonfA /, on the 151b 4 qj of the eighth month., in ih r fild rilendu, 

turned out to JcluiLrc the full roOO& ancj made oSeHftgs to it of a Lind of made 

3 
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Japanese game is played by two persons who sit opposite to each other 
with a cord passing around their necks, They each endeavor to pull the 
other over. This is called KuM hiki , or fl Neck-pulling/' 

XXXI* SSI-REUM-HA-KJ-WRESTLING. 

A rope is usually tied around the right thigh to furnish a hold. Shoulder* 

is placed to shoulder, and the object is 
to throw the opponent. In the country 
grown people wrestle, and a prize is fre¬ 
quently given to the winner. There are 
no professional wrestlers, as in Japan. 
Wrestling is commonly known as Sumo 1 
in Japan, and a wrestler as sumo £m } 
Fig. 60. 

The following interesting and sug¬ 
gestive account of wrestling in japan I 
have extracted from Milford's Tales of 
O/d Japan . 1 

The first historical record occurs in 
the sixth year of the Emperor Sui nan (B< C 
24), when one Taima no Kehaya, a noble 
of great stature and strength, boasting 
that there was not his match under 
heaven, begged the Emperor that his 
strength might be put to the test. The Emperor accordingly caused the 
challenge to be proclaimed ; and one Komi no Shikune answered it, and 


of rice, feejttis, and wa£flr, The sport famm as * Tug-of-war "—in Japan Tmnn kiki, or « ftope- 
palSpg” dfa nkil nmwicmcDt 00 the aanie evening to the boys of rival villages. Or to contending 
pqjrtie^ belonging to the nunc plies, gfo*n-ap persona sometimes joining in the fan. party 

itwlf with s large njpt made of ri^e-straw, having a loop si one end. A slick wai parsed 
through the two loops, tbits uniting the fOpcS, and then the two sides commenced to log. 
Which evs party was polled over the dividing line was derided and crowed over, and the same 
ignominy befd the party whose rope happened to break dining the strain. This practice, however, 
ii now a thing of the past. 

From the middle of July to the middle of August b an anxious period for the farmers, whose 
rice plant! at* Jti danger of perishing from lack of water, ihonld no rain fall for several comcOdtive 
days. 

* Hepburn 3 jD'iifiejatry gives the following- additional names: j/jjW, 

Vdwra and Ju/ultu, 

1 tfOfd Jafax, by A, B. Milford, London, 1S71, Vot. I, pp. soj-my. 



Fm. to.—Srau. WjLi-cTxj'Hcp.. Japan. 

iVcrtti the If ji JCa/r ian ntt Jim r. 





PLATE IX. KOREAN SWINGING. 
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having wrestled with Kehaya, kicked him in the ribs and broke his 
bones, so that he died. After this Shikune was promoted to high office; 
and became further famous in Japanese history as- having substituted 
earthen images for the living men who; before his time H used to be buried 
with the coffin of the Mikado. In the year 858 D,, the throne of Japan 

was wrestled for. The Emperor Buntoku had two sons, called Kor^shito 
and Koretakaj both of whom aspired to the throne. Their claims w r ere de¬ 
cided in a wrestling-match „ in which one Yosbirn was the champion of 
Korfshito p and Natora the '.hampion or Kor£taka. Natora having been de¬ 
feated, Korfishito ascended his father's throne under the style of Seiwa. In 
the eighth century h when Naca was the capital of Japan, the Emperor 
Shornu instituted wrestling as part of the ceremonies of the autumn festival 
of the Five Grains, or Harvest Home ; and, as the year proved a fruitful one, 
the custom w as continued as auspicious. The strong men of the various 
provinces were collected, and one Kiyobayashi was proclaimed the cham¬ 
pion of Japan. Many a brave and stout man tried a throw with him* but 
none could master him. Rules of the ring were now drawn up; and in 
order to prevent disputes, Kiyobayashi was appointed by the Emperor to be 
the judge of wrestling-matches, and was presen ted, as a badge of his office ^ 
with a fan upon which were inscribed the words the M Prince of Lions. 
The wrestlers were divided into wrestlers of the eastern and oT the western 
provinces, Omi being taken as the centre province. The eastern wrestlers 
wore in their hair the badge of the hollyhock; the western wrestlers took 
for their sign the gourd-flower. Hence the passage leading up to the 
wrestling-stage was called the Flower Path. Forty-eight various falls 
were fixed upon as fair—twelve throws, twelve lifts, twelve twists, and 
twelve throw's over the back. AH other throws not included in these were 
foul, and It was the duty of the umpire to see that no unlawful tricks were 
resorted to. Jt was decided that the covered stage should be composed 
of sixteen rice-bales in the shape of one large bale, supported by four pil¬ 
lars at the four points of the compass, each pillar being painted a different 
color, thus, together with certain paper pendants, making up five colors, to 
symbolize the Five Grains* 

The civil wars by which the country was disturbed for a while put a 
stop to the practice of wrestling; but when peace was restored it was pwQ* 
posed to re-establish the athletic games, and the umpire Kiyobayashi, the 
41 Prince of Lions" was sought fori but he had died or disappeared, and 
could not be found, and there was no umpire forthcoming. The various 
provinces were searched fora man who might fill his place, and one Yoshida 


Tyetsugu, a Ronin of the province of Echtzen, being reported to be well 
versed in the noble science, was sent for to the capital, and proved to be a 
pupil of Kiyobayashi. The Emperor, having approved him. ordered that 
the fan of the "Prince or Lions" should be made over to him, and gave 
him the title of Btmgo no Kami, and commanded that his name in the ring 
should be OUKaze, the "Driving Wind.’' Further, as a sign that there 
should not be two styles of wrestling, a second fan was given to him. bear¬ 
ing the inscription. 11 A single flavour is a beautiful custom" The right of 
acting as umpire in wrestling-matches was vested in his family, that the 
" Driving Wind " might for future generations preside over athletic sports. 
In ancient days, the prizes for the three champion wrestlers were a bow. a 
bowstring, and an arrow. These are still brought into the ring, and at the 
end of the bout the successful competitors go through a variety of antics 
with them. 

To the champion wrestlers—to two or three men only in a generation_ 

the family of the " Driving Wind " awards the privilege of.wearing a rope- 
girdle, In the time of the Shogunate, these champions used to wrestle 
before the Shogun. At the beginning of the seventeenth century (A. D. 
1606) wrestling-matches as forming part of a religious ceremony were dis¬ 
continued. They are still held, however, at the shrines of Kamo, at Kiyoto, 
and of Kasuga, in Yamato. They are also held at Kamakura every year, 
and at the shrines of the patron saints of the various provinces, in imitation 
of the ancient customs. In the year 1623 one Akashi Shiganosuke ob¬ 
tained leave from the Government to hold pubtic wrestling-matches in the 
streets of Yedo. In the year 1644 was held the first wrestling-match for 
the purpose of raising a collection for building a temple. This was done by 
the priests of Kofukuji, in Yamashim, In the year 1660 the same ex¬ 
pedient was resorted to in Yedo, and the custom of getting up wrestling- 
matches for the benefit of temple funds holds good to this day. 

According to The Japanese Mouths autumn is the season when 
wrestling is most indulged in throughout the empire of Japan at large, 
although it is indulged in any period of the year in Tokyo and other 
large cities. Professional wrestlers are huge fellows, who wear their hair 
like Spanish bull-fighters, in a style different from that of most other 
people. They arc divided into bands, each under a leader, who gives in¬ 
struction in the art to his followers, and these companies go From place to 
place. 


*VdL. II. September, 
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In Tokyo, wrestling contests generally take place at Ekorn, and con¬ 
tinue for ten days at a time. There is a raised arena, encompassed by a 
double circle of straw bags filled with earth—sixteen bags in the inner 
circle, and twenty in the outer one. Four pillars, which support a roof, 
have the lower part hung with red blankets, swathed round with white, 
and the upper parts colored respectively Green, Red, White, and Blacky to 
represent Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, Two tubs of water* salt, 
and sheets of paper are provided K and two fans, a bow, and bow-string are 
attache J - to one of the pillars, to be given as prizes in final contests. After 
certain op nng formalities have been performed by the judge, he summons 
by name combatants from the rival parties, who thereupon advance and 
squat upon their heels in the arena. At a signal from the round fan in the 
judge's hand, the men rise and grapple with each other, and at the end of 
each bout the judge indicates by his fan the side to which the victor belongs. 
One use of superannuated wrestlers is to act as umpires, and to compose the 
quarrels which sometimes arise among the younger men quarrels in which 
men of ordinary muscle do not care to interfere, 

XXXII. HTAIK-KVEK-HA-Kt—KICKING (FK S&VO/*}* 

kjun-tuiM is a combat between two players, chiefly with the 
feet. They take their positions with their feet apart, facing each other, and 
each endeavors to kick the others foot from under him, A player may 
take one step backward with either foot to a third place. His feet, there*- 
lore, always stand in one of three positions. One leads with a kick at one 
of his opponent's legs. He moves that leg back and kicks in turn. A high 
kick is permitted, and is caught with the hands. The object is to throw the 
opponent. 

This game also occurs in Japan, but the Chinese laborers from Canton 
do not appear to be familiar with it. 

XXXIIL TJVE K1 TCIIA-KI —SliUTTLECOClC KICKING. 

The Korean shuttlecock consists of a flattened ball made of cotton 
cloth and filled with clay or ashes, having a feather from a pheasants tail 
stuck in the top + Shopkeepers play the game in the streets to keep their 
feet w r arm. The 7jyt-ki Is kicked from one person to another, and may be 
put in place to kick with the hand. The Chinese character kin % 1,1 foot-ball, 
is given as an equivalent for Tjyt-ki in the Dicti&nnairc Corien Fra n$a is , 
Tcfat-H, *■ kicking/' is apparently from the Chinese tt£< 11 to kick/ 
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Plate X* represents country boys kicking the shuttlecock, which the 
artist has designated as Mytn. 





In Japan the girls only 
play 'with the shuttlecock. 
Fig, 61, It is their customary 
amusement at the New Year. 
They use a battledore, Haga 
ita. Fig. 62, usually made of 
Air/ wood, or in the cheaper 
kinds of Sugt or cedar, and 
having pictures, such as fa- 
mous actors, on one side. 
The Hago, or shuttlecock, Fig. 
63, is made of the seed of the 
Makuran 1 into which several 
small feathers are fastened. 

The foot-ball seems more 
nearly allied to the Korean 
Tjy e-ki than the above-de¬ 
scribed shuttlecock. The Wa 
Kan san sat dzu t gives an 
account of Foot ball under the 
title of Kemari, with the Chi¬ 
nese equivalent of Tc'uk kuk 
“ Kicked ball,” Fig. 64, It 
quotes the San Ts'ai t’u hwui as saying that the Po Wuh Chi and Liu 
Hiang's 1 Pieh luh relate that Foot-ball was made by Hwang Ti.» 

The Wa Kan son sat dsn t also says that some say the Foot-ball orig¬ 
inated in the time of the Contending States (A, D. 220-280). It declares 


fiC. 6j— Hawk JUOH. $ h lttlxc: nr* Plat. JANlK, {BnKV-l 


1 The soap.berry tree. Japanese children make toap-bdobles with the skin of tbit frnrt. 

According to Tht Jtipaxnr Mmlki it was cr.5fc.mjr7 Mw the ke«o ration to send a stand 
with two ornamental bows and Arrows to houses where there hi a male infant, and a InlLledore 
and shuttlecock where the baby u.s . girl among the present) to (Heads and relation, in De 
eentber. From ilrn it would appear that lie battledore hud an emblematic significance; probably 
from Us name, that of the woman's paddle tried in washing clothe.. This «ems to be >0 a measure 
confirmed by the tM* of the ie «4 of the soap.beny tree is u shuttlecock, although 1 hate no eri- 
dene* ihai tbe n^bnr wts used in wishing in Jupon. 

1 Uti Hiui^p b. C. So Go* of [he mou edthwed philaMphera and nithofs of Eh* Hun 

djnislj.— CArws* Matt**/, A&. 

“The Yellow £jnperor h C. 2697^ 
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that kicking the Foot-ball is a*nfilitary resource, the ability of soldiers being 
tested by play„ which furthermore explains military tactics. 


Fite, HajeG- Shuttli- 

COCK. Jataj4. 
Museum, of A^h.* Unsv.'^r 

V'cnna. 


Flfi. fil.-lfAMTTA BATfliiinti 
MUKufn Arth.. UnLif, of PenP*. ft*- it JK* 

peror Gotoba 1 extolled the game. 


The ball is a round bag made 
of leather and filled with hair t Fig. 
63. The Emperor Ch J eng Ti of 
the Han dynasty took great pleas¬ 
ure in the game, 

Japanese annab relate that 
Football came to Japan in the time 
of the Empress Kagioku; 1 but 
she, being* a woman, did not play 
it. In the first year of Thi //&, in the 
time of the Emperor Mommti, Foot¬ 
ball was first played. The ex-Em- 
General Asukai MasaUunc was also an 


1 A. D. £43-644. 

1 Rciped A. I>. [1S4-I rqV, 
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excellent player. He made rules For the game, and from this time the 
Foot-ball club began. Among the generals, Minam□ to Yoriye played the 
game very skillfully. 

Tradition says that the Dainagon Narimitsu was an excellent player. The 
same work says that one day three strange men came. They had human 
faces and bodies of monkeys, and resembled children of three or four years. 
When questioned, they answered they were the spirits of Foot-ball. Each had 
on their foreheads golden letters: One. Shuts yd kwa (Chinese, ch'un yhtng fd), 
“ Spring willow' blossom another. As an tin (Chinese, Ad on ldm } " Summer* 



Flfi, Gj.-KlMAM ASMI, KtoTthALL PlA Vt H. [B«nHDI.] 


Tortst; and the third Sk& t?i (Chinese, t/au ii/iji Hf Autumn garden . 1 
They said they always lived in the willow forest and were fond of visiting 
the foot-ball ground. Henceforth we will be its presiding divinities. They 
then departed. The words, such as ya kwa, an ri, and at ft, which are 
now cried in the foot ball place, are the inscriptions on their foreheads. At 
present they are the gods of ball, which are called Set dai myo jin. They 
are worshiped on the day of Midsumto Sani. that is, one of the days of the 
monkey. Their shrine is at the ancient seat of Lord Narimitsu, 

_A ccord ing to a note in Mitfords Tales of Old Japan,' “the game of 

* Vot. I, t«. 
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Foot-ball was in great favor at the Japanese Court. The days on which it 
took place were carefully noted in the D&ijb&uwn Nis/ii, or Government 
Gazette. On the 2jth of February, 1869, for instance, we find two entries: 
' The Emperor wrote characters of good 
omen, 1 and E The game of Foot-ball was 
played at the palace 1 ” 

During the days of the extreme pov¬ 
erty of the Mikado and his Court, the Asu- 
kai family, notwithstanding their high rank, 
were wont to eke out their scanty income 
by giving lessons in the art of Foot-ball, 

The picture by Boku-Sen, Fig, 65, 
represents ancient Japanese nobles of the 
highest rank playing Foot-balk 

The Chinese laborers in the United 
States* who come from Kwangtung. are not 
familiar with hand-ball or any games of 
ball played with a bat or racquet. They 
played, however, a kind of shuttlecock with 
their feet p similar to 7 jjc-h\ 

Their shuttlecock, called Kai mb in, 

'* Chicken-feather swallow,” Fig, 66, con¬ 
sists of several pieces of snake-skin, about 
one inch and a half in diameter, weighted with a Chinese "cash ri or coin, 
with several feathers stuck in the top. Playing the game is called T'V^ in, 
" Kicking the shuttlecock/' They are also familiar with a game called 7 T tk 
fcau, " Kicking balls/’ which consists m rolling iron balls, about an inch and 
a half in diameter* with the feet. 

XXXIV* MOft L-HTAIK-K YEK-H A-U—W ATER-KICKI NO, 

This is a contest practiced in bathing, the boy who endures longest 
winning. The Japanese have a similar sport, splashing the water with their 
hands, which they call Mldzn tr&A-r, '* Water-splashing/' 



Fir., W.—Kai ito ip. Si (Wiucflou 

ClHTflPt CkIKA. 

| a like flulbnr'i 


XXXV. BVENC.-SSA-H OM-DAlt-CQ MB AT. 

Two parties of boys each build a dam in a stream. When the upper 
one is broken, if the lower one endures, that side is regarded as the winner. 
Japanese children build dams in the same kind of a contest. 
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XXXVL TjOtr-MEK-TCHl-KI—FIST-5TIUKING. 

One boy puts down his fist and another endeavors to strike It with his 
fist. If he hits it he continues to strike, but if the other boy succeeds in 
drawing away his fist so that the striker's fist hits the ground, the latter 
Loses, and must put his own fist down. 

This is played by Japanese boys in the same manner One player puts 
down his fist^ and the other holding his fist above it cries, KokusQ / &&- 

kus& f Yoi Kokuzo / As he utters Yoi Kokuiw, he brings his fist down, 
and the other, who must not remove his fist until he hears these words 
then draws it away p trying to escape being hit. K&hfco is the name of a 
Buddha, 1 and the imprecation means, Kokuzo! Kokuzo) Good Kokuzol 

XXXVtl. SYOU-FYtlt-TCEf f-KI—HAND-CLAPPING. 

Two players stand opposite to each other and make certain motions of 
their hands simultaneously in a given order until one of them misses and 
loses. Each first strikes his thighs with the palms of both hands, and then, 
m the same manner, his breasts. Then he claps his hands and strikes his 
outstretched left hand with the right. Then lie claps his hands, and strikes 
his outstretched right hand with the left. The hands are then clapped, and 
opened, palms out t to strike those of the other player, and then both dap 
their hands. The last movements, commencing with clapping the hands, 
is thrice repeated, when both commence as at first. The motion becomes 
more and more rapid, and the play becomes very difficult. 

This game is played in precisely the same manner in japan, where it is 
a common amusement with both children and adults. It Is usually played 
to the accompaniment of songs, and receives the name of Km (Chinese. 

" fist.'" There arc several methods of play, which are distinguished 
by the first words of the songs accompanying them. 

The same name, AV«, is applied in Japan to a large number of games 
played by two persons with the hands and fingers. One of the commonest 
of these games is fsM A\n r or Jl Stone iivo// 1 usually called/*^*, In fski 
AVw the fist is called is&i\ "stone j 1 ’ the open hand, kmni t " paper," and the 
extended index finger and thumb/ tmsaim , Hi scissors."* The players extend 


*Oiine«. m iMMg identified with Hn him- /&«, Itaukrit, A&u'a Fm/irA/hito, 

iJ ^filing iu fffljjty A falmlous Buddha ]jving »nt£wlicK lc tfie wulh of our universe. 

Rev, E. J, Ette 3 p ffatJd-fcwi: for /A? Sftidtui af Ckiufi* H'mAfkiim ^Tj? pvdcnrv, 1870. p. 5. 

» In tbe northern part of japan till* t* the cuattKm H bot in Tokyo like forefinger and minld]* finder 
m extended. 
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tbtir hands simultaneously. Stone beats scissors, as scissors will not cut 
stone. Paper beats stone, as paper will wrap up stone, and scissors beat 
paper, as scissors cut paper. Janktn is often used to decide who shall 
perform some duty or task. Thus, jinrikisha men play it to determine 
which is entitled to a passenger. In this case it is customary to cry “one, 
two, three, which is uttered as a thrice-repeated hissing sound before each 
decisive movement of the hand. 

Mus/ti Ktn, or" Reptile Km " is played like Janktn , The thu mb is cal led 
ktbi, " snake;" the forefinger, taint, “frog; - and the little linger, namekitji, 
“ slug.” The snake beats the frog, the frog the slug, and the slug the 
snake. 

These may be regarded more as play than as serious games. Such 
is not always the case with the following game of Km, commonly known as 
Kttsune Ken, or “ Fox Ken." In Kiisunt Ken. the two hands slightly bent 
forward and raised to the ears is called kitsune, “fox;" the two hands 
placed on the thighs in the respectful posture, sktya, “ the headman of a 
village,” and the extended forefinger, teppo, “gun,” 

In this game kitsune beats sksya, because the fox can deceive the man; 
the sk&ya beats itpp$, because the gun may not shoot the magistrate, but 
the teppo beats the kitsune, because the gun kills the fox. 

There are a great variety of positions in which the hands may be 
placed to represent the figures in Kiisunt Ktn, no less than twenty-five dif¬ 
ferent attitudes being used for kitsune, and ten, it is said, for sh&ya. 

Kitsune Km is said to be more property called To Hacki Ktn, after an 
itinerant quack doctor named To hachi, some two hundred years ago, 
when the game was very popular. Instruction is regularly given in 
T& Haeki Ken by teachers of the game, who are usually schoolmasters. In 
Tokyo matches are held at places devoted to the game, such as the 
Kotcbuki Tti. The announcement is made by circulars and an admission 
charged. Many hundred spectators assemble, and from ?o to 120 contests 
are held during the day and evening. A structure, ski hen bashira, “four 
posts,” consisting of a square pavilion, supported by four bamboo posts) is 
erected for the players. This pavilion is similar, only smaller, to that used 
in wrestling, and the posts are colored in the same manner—green, red, 
white, and black—to represent the four seasons. The players sit opposite 
to each other at the sides of the pavilion, within which a small narrow 
table, ten dot, is placed, upon which they rest their elbows. Two umpires, 
called Gyoji and Mutogyoji, who have fans, gumbtri, like those used by 
umpires in wrestling, sit on the other sides. At the corners are four men 
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called TasMjt&ri, “ Elders/' who watch the game. They are usually experts 
who have retired from contests. They are appealed to when a controversy 
arises. They are called respectively Asakusa, Shiba, Kanda.and Kojimachl, 
T&shiyvrtt from the four principal wards of Tokyo, which they are supposed 
to represent. Small prizes are given, such as inexpensive watches or 
kimma (coats) to the successful players. 

Another popular game of Km is Satsnma Km (Fig. 67). The players 
extend the fingers of one or both hands simultaneously, and at the same 
time endeavor to guess the number put out by the others, crying the 

n u mber aloud* They u se 
Chinese words in this game, 
as follows; icM f ri&n t $an i csai % 
ga p raktty chit, t&rna . kwai r 
"one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine/" This 
game is the same as the com¬ 
mon Chinese game of guess¬ 
ing the fingers, CVdi mui, and 
its Chinese origin in Japan is 
confirmed by its other common 
Japanese name of T&jin Km, 
r or fl Chinese Km'* 

Fte, (Cut, (ikKv^iMh. T ., , . . - ■ 

Like the simple hand- 

dapping games, with which they are sometimes combined, the more com¬ 
plicated games or Km are frequently played as amusements to the accom¬ 
paniment of songs and music. One of the songs, well known to many 
tourists in Japan, is as follows: 


Chen kina, ehonkina 
Chan, ch&n t kina, kina, 

Chochonga, na n& ha de 1 
Chochonga cfarif 

At the end of the last line the motion is consummated, the hands 
keeping time through the song. When a second round is commenced, the 
verse is varied, the winner singing: 

Chan kata, e/tan kata* 

Chan, chon , kata, kata 


[ <jf jnj wtf An df, jmj* At dt ii imhalfruied. 1 Arnfe, ■■ wari." 
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and so oh, and the loser: 

chonmakc* 

Chon, chon, makt, make. 

The game of Ktn is often played in Japan for forfeits ( batiu , u punish¬ 
ment "). A common one is hatsu, A cup of sakt is placed between 
the players, which the loser is required to drink at the end of each 
round. Sometimes the loser must sing or dancc r according to agree¬ 
ment, and when the gahhas play for the entertainment of guests they 
frequentEy remove their ornaments and apparel until they divest themselves 
entirely of their clothes. 

** Hand-dapping ar is played in China (Kwangtung) under the name of 
Pdh c)iiung i or "Clapping-hand/ 1 ' The game is a common amuse¬ 
ment among children. The two players sit opposite to each other. First 
they clap their hands. Then they clap each other's right hands and dap 
their hands. Then they clap each other's left hands and dap their hands. 
These motions are continued alternately, faster and faster, until one makes 
a miss. Chinese counterparts also exist of the Japanese games, such as 
hhi and Kiteune Ken, as will be seen from the following account given by 
Miss Adele E Fielde: 

"In many games a servitor or leader is chosen in the following way: 
The children stand in pairs, and each suddenly thrusts out an arm with 
one digit extended from the closed fist. One or the other in each pair is 
vanquished if he holds out a finger reckoned to be of lesser power than 
the one extended by his neighbor. The thumb is counted as the local idol, 
the forefinger as a fowl, the middle finger as a gun ± the ring-finger as a fox, 
the little finger as a white ant If the thumb be opposed to a forefinger 
the thumb vanquishes, because fowls are commonly slain as offerings to 
idols. If a thumb be opposed to a middle finger the thumb vanquishes, 
because a god is greater than the gun, which is often used to announce the 
presence of the gods. If a thumb be opposed to a ring-finger, there is 
neither a victory nor a defeat, because gods and foxes are supposed to be 
always on friendly terms, and so there must be another trial. If a thumb 
be opposed to a little finger the thumb is vanquished, because white ants 
often devour idols. If a forefinger be opposed to a middle finger the 
latter is victor, because guns destroy fowls. If a forefinger be opposed to 
a ring-finger the former is conquered, because foxes eat fowls. If a fore- 


1 Jfrfcr , 11 lose 0 




finger be opposed to a little finger the latter is defeated, because fowls eat 
white ants. If a middle finger be opposed to a ring-finger the latter is 
defeated, because guns kill foxes. If a middle finger be opposed to a little 
finger there must be another trial, because guns and white ants have no 
mutual influence. If a ring-finger be opposed to a little finger the same result 
o lo^s, because foxes and white ants have no known relation to each other 
for either good or ill. When the vanquished in each couple is declared, 
then these defeated ones pair off and compete among themselves until a 
servitor is announced by the showing of the last pair of hands. 1 

Hand-clapping is played by children in the Eastern United States in 
practically the same manner as in Eastern Asia. The game is played with 
the accompaniment of the following verse, the players clapping their hands 
as they utter each word: 

M Peas porridge hot, 

Peas porridge cold. 

Peas porridge in the pot. 

Nine days old." 

r \ F fKc i . m0 yT entS arC ** f ° llows: (0 da P knees *** both hands (ptas), 
UJ clap hands (porridge), (3) each clap right hands (hot), (4) clap knees 
wuh both hands {peas), (5) dap hands, (6) each clap left hards [cold), (7) 
clap knees with both hands (/Mi), (S) clap hands (porridge), (g) clap 
each others hands (n the pot), (lo) dap knees with both hands (W), 
(i 1 ) c ap an s{days) t (13} clap each other's hands (aid). In Brooklyn, 
N. V. this order is reversed, 8, 9 . JO, n, and j2 preceding 1, 3, 3, 

n t ie next movement the players clap their hands, then clap left 
hands, then clap hands, and then clap each other's hands. 

The game Is commonly known among children in the United States 
> t e . fit sne of the verse, but I was informed in Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, that it was called “Slap the Quaker,” or “Box the 
Quaker, 

The Romans and the ancient Greeks and Egyptians were familiar with 
the list and hand-clapping games, of which they appear to have had a great 
variety They are figured by Mr. Edw ard Falkencr m his Gams Amt 
1 fr <>ni which I have taken the following picture of the hand- 

capping game played by two yotmg Egyptian girls, from the tomb of 


lA C * r ** r p/ CatAay, pp, Sq^Si. * ifyz. 
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XX XVIIL M EK-KOU'K. 


A boy will take several pine nuts. (fat, in one band and hold out both 
hands. Another boy then endeavors to point out the hand that contains 
the nuts, IF he succeeds he wins them, but if he fails he pays an equal 



number. Another way is for several boys to each take pEne nuts in one 
hand, and cross the fingers holding the nuts. Then each guesses the total 
number, and the one who guesses correctly takes all 

The Duti&nnairc Corcsn-Francois defines Mck-katrJk as follows: Nam 
ttun jiu d? hazard qui consists it dezaner combi?ft ctobjtf j sent caches dans la 
main dune ptrsmnt (Si on tombs jf<sU T on gagns un jttcn) r and gives the 
Chinese word k un r " fist" (see No. xxxvii) as an equivalent. 

The Japanese play a similar game which they regard as a kind of AVw, 
but which receives the name of Nan&a* * or “ What number?" 

i m 


* With the kind penatuioa of Mfesn, Loagnuutf, Qt«n & Cg., New York. 

1 Hepburn's Dict£$ttttrp Hmtg k*p “ hiding hook ” c the Chinese equivalent for juwfa 
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Two persons play, using three small pieces of wood, which usually con¬ 
sist of pieces of chop-sticks, about half an inch long, One takes the sticks 
and holds them out to the other on the outstretched palm of his left ftand- 
He then clasps his closed right hand upon the left hand containing the 
sticks and cries sart f ir three l ls This is repeated and then he holds out his 
right hand dosed* Inviting the other to guess. The latter makes signs with 
his fingers or cries out a number,, 11 one/' “ two,” or " three/' If he fails to 
guess r the other shows him the sticks, and repeats the operation; but if 
he guesses correctly, he is given the sticks, and his opponent guesses. The 
player who first loses three times must drink a cup of sake r whereupon the 
game begins over again. 

A game similar to Mtk-k&uk is played in China (Kwangtung) by boys. 
One boy will take some small object, a stone or a nut p in his hand and cover 
it with his other hand and swing both hands clasped over the object up and 
down, repeating the following lines: 

Luk kit iuk tung kwd 
Pau kwo pau hlvQ tong 
T&u siting, /s' it ltd f 

At the last line he will draw his fingers apart, and the other will guess 
whether the object is above or below. At the dose of the last line he holds 
his hands apart, one above and one below p and the other player guesses in 
which hand the object is concealed. 

XXXIX. SONG-TjANG^TCHAr-Kl—CORPSE SEARCHING. 

One boy is blinded, and the others hide a stone or some small object 
under a mat or in a hole in the ground. The one who is it asks, *' Did you 
bury it ? The reply is, +l Yes ” and he then endeavors to find it. 

In Japan a popular game is called Kakusfu ** Thing hiding," 

XL KO-NO-TTEU-KI. 

This game was not known to my informants. 

The Dic/ianntjir/ Corttn-Prantais defines it as a game which consists in 
the players slicking a little stick in the sand in which a ring has been con^ 
cealed. The one whose stick passes through the ring wins. 

XLI. MOUT-KO-TCKAT-KI—HIDE AND FIND, 

Another game of concealing a stone is played as follows ; Three or 
four engager One boy takes a stone in his hand, and, making a fold in 


another boy*s coat, places the hand holding the stone in the Fold, and, 
on withdrawing it, the owner of the cotit holds up the fold as though it con¬ 
tained the stone. This is repeated with one or more players, and finally 
the first boy holds out his closed fist. Another boy now guesses where the 
stone is concealed, whether in one of the boys 1 coats or in the first p ayer's 
fist, and if he guesses correctly he takes the stone and hides it. 

XLlli NKUNO-KVEM-NAN-SA, 

A bpy will hide a slip of paper between his fingers and alternately raise 
and set down two cloth cuffs. The other players then guess under which 
cuff the slip of paper is concealed. 

The name neu ng- kyen- naH~sa (Chinese* nang kin nan $z A ) means some¬ 
thing that is seen without being understood. The Bictumnmrc Coreen- 
Francois says that thus is called the twelve vases of the same size that fit 
one into another in any order in which they are placed. 

XUII. SVOUM-PAK^KKOtTM-TJIL-HA-KT—HIDE AND SEEK. 

One boy is blinded while the others hide. A boy who remains with 
the one who is "It" beats his back when all have concealed themselves. 

The game h played m the same manner in japan under the name of 
Kaknr*in &&— Fe Hiding.” 

XUVr SVOUN-RA-TJAF-KI—WATCHMAN CATCHING (tAg)« 

One boy is called the Sjmn-ra (Chinese, ts'un io) t or watchman, and 
chases the others, endeavoring to catch them. The one who is caught be¬ 
comes the Syaurt-ra* When a boy sits down and says '* taik-kck\ ” he may 
not be caught. The one who shall be Syaun-ra at first is decided by draw¬ 
ing straws: 

According to law and custom in Korea, men are not allowed to go out 
at night, this privilege being accorded to women alone. When a man meets 
a woman in a public place he must turn away his head, thereby intimating 
that he does not see her. An explanation of these customs is to be found 
in the fact that, according to primitive belief, man-belongs to the masculine 
principle of the universe, the sun. and therefore to the day, while woman 
belongs to the feminine principle, the moon, and therefore to night* The 
Sj<mn-ra ts the night watchman, whose duty it is to enforce the custom pre¬ 
scribed by this mythic ordinance. 

In japan, the one who is " ft p * in tag is called Qni/ r Devil/ 1 and the game 
is called Oni gakka r or N Devil playing." The game is frequently played 

11531 
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with stations, called hashing "posts /' 1 at which the players may take 
refuge. 

XLV. SYGUN-RA-*\AR-DRAWING STRAWS. 

The boy who gets the longest straw becomes Sjmb-ra* The name 
syvim-ra-paft, applied to drawing straws, means literally " watchman repast/ 1 
and was explained to me by the statement that the watchman is supposed 
to get a good supper Tor his night's services* 

Drawing straws is practiced in Japan by boys* who call them &uji Y 
“ lots. ,p 

As many straws are used as there are players, and the one who gets 
the longest or the shortest straw, as may be agreed upon* becomes the Qnh 

Drawing straws is practiced in China (Canton) by boys under the name 
of Ts'im ffv. A boy will hold two straws of unequal length in his hand 
and invite another to draw one of them. If the drawer gets the longer 
straw, the holder pays him one i+ cash/' but if he gets the shorter straw, he 
pays the holder one cash. Boys in Canton frequently decide which shall 
perform an appointed task by drawing straws, the one getting the shorter 
losing. Six boys sometimes play the following game: 

Six straws are tied in two sets of three each. Each boy chooses a 
projecting end, and the threes who get the same sets become partners. The 
two sides draw again for position. The lpsers seat themselves on three 
stools placed to form a triangle and put their feet together. The others 
then endeavor to jump in from the three sides. Another similar game, 
called T'iu iutig m&n* or "Jumping the dragon p s gate/ 1 is played by four 
boys, as follows : The players pair off by one of them holding two straws 
by the middle. Each boy seizes a projecting end, and those who get the 
same straw become partners. One will now offer a long and a short straw 
to one of his opponents to draw for position. If he draws the short straw, 
the draiver loses, and vitt versa. The loser and his partner seat themselves 
on two stools, facing each other, and, leaning their bodies backward, raise 
and spread their legs apart, with the soles of their feet pressed each against 
the other’s. The boys who are out now stand on either side and, one at a 
time, endeavor to jump into the space between the seated players 1 legs. As 
one runs, the other endeavors to distract the attention of the seated ones, 
and there feints, with the efforts made to keep the players from jumping in, 

1 Referring lc the paaii or pilU-rs of the boose, 

] Thts expression la iiso ua^fl tnctapboricaHy for 11 rising rapidly in (literary) degrwJ " 
fWilltaiui'i Tmtir Diftiimaty]. 
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and with their falls and other misadventures furnish the amusement of the 
game. 

The custom pf drawing straws appears to be closely associated in 
China, if it did not indeed originate, in ceremonial divinations with straws 
and splints. 

XLVL COUNTING OUT. 

It is also customary for boys to determine who shall be Syaun-ra by 
counting out p for which purpose the following rhyme is used* It is the only 
one my informant ever heard: 

Ha~nal-tdi > 

7?u~al-tdi r 
Sa m - a- ijymi ng f 
Na-al-idi, 

Rymk-nangt 

Ke-lji, 

Hpal~Idi > 

Tjang-houn, 

Kodm-rdi, 

Pping. 

It may be translated in part as follows: 

Hl One time*" 

41 Two times/ 1 
“ Three a tjyatmg" 

*" Four times/ 1 
44 Six nang” 

“ Kt-tji? 

" Eight times/' 

" Tjang-koun*' 
n Nine tou-rdi” 

"Pping? 

Count! ng~out rhymes are also used in Japan to determine who shall be 
Qni in games, The following was related to me from Shonai, where boys 
use it to determine the guilty one when an offense has been committed, as 
well as in games: 

Hi fu no da 

J Ha Ha rum a da m da 
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Chin htruma 
Chin tie chin} 

The following line is also occasionally repeated around in counting 
out; Fuku taku bin ± li happiness, virtue, poverty/ 1 This is more frequently 
used i however, in a kind of childish fortune-telling, to decide the future of 
the individuals of the company. 

Chinese boys use a variety of counting-out rhymes. The folio wing was 
related to me by a boy from Hoh Shan, Kwangtung i 

Tim tim tsP nip 
Shut fb shut mat nip 
Skeung shm yam 
Hd shm nip 
Kam chi fit yang 
Md tsz heung skai 
Pdu pdk pb 
Pdk pdu pb d tsai 
A tsai tni tb lei 
P'ai yan am ngdn 
P'ai y an nip 
Chuk tb fan Im 
Tsau Pii fsit 

They employ this rhyme in determining who shall be +K It" in hide and 
seek:* The boy w r ho is 41 It" is called Ping, M soldier/ 1 and those who hide 
Ts r dk p Hl thieves*" Counting out is commonly spoken of as playing Tim dm 
UP nip . 

XLVII. KA-MEK-TjAF-KI—IS THE DARK CATCHING (bUND-MAN'S BUFF). 

When the one who is “ It" has his or her eyes blinded, the game 14 Blind- 
man's Buff" is called Ka-mtk-tjap-ki, " In the dark catching." It is played 
in the house for fear of injury to the players. The one who is “ It" is called 
Sjnmn-ra as in the preceding, and in games of |J Tag" generally. Plate XI 
represents boys, and Plate XII, girls, playing Blind-man's Buff It is desig¬ 
nated by the artist as Noun-sja-mai-ki, or " Eye hiding." 

In japan the game of Blind-man's Buff is called Mt kakuski, ° Eye hid¬ 
ing/' It is customary for the players to dap their hands and cry ; 

l /fi fitj “crot, Ntf mewu Dinimi ii ihc idol (eC No, l), ud Harum® niHAt 

** wv£OB- h " 




„latc Jit, KO«s*N ruamm *u» 
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Vura san / Yura san / 

TV m nara fi£ r ni f 
*'Yura san! Yura san!" 

** Hands sounding; direction, I say?" 

This is taken from a popular play about the <H Forty-seven Ronins." 
In one of the scenes the hero. Yura San p enters a brothel, where he plays 
Blind-man’s Buff with the girls, who cry to him as above. 

Mass Fitide 1 gives the following account of Blind-man 1 ^ Buff at Swa- 
tow, China: 

H BJind-mans Buff is played under the title of 1 Fishingby-hand/ A 
limit is set, beyond which none may pass during the game. The leader 
ho ids her right arm level, with the palm of her hand downward, and the 
other players touch her palm with the point of the index finger. Whoever 
she can catch, by suddenly closing her hand upon the finger; must put on 
the blinder and become 1 fisherman/ If the blinded fisher pall out, saying, 
* the tide is rising/ the fish must dap their hands to suggest their activity in 
high water; but if the fisher says, f the tide is falling/ then the fish must 
steal about cautiously, as if they had but little water to sport in, When a 
fish is caught, the fisher must guess its name before taking off the blinder/' 

XLVIll. ItKOUTO-RONG-KOING. 

Two boys start from same place and run in opposite directions around 
a square. When they meet on the opposite side they stop and play a game 
of Ko-na (utxvi). Usually before the game is finished one pushes the other 
over. They then resume their race around and the one who arrives first 
becomes the winner. Sometimes, instead of playing Ko-no, they exchange 
objects they hold tn their hands. The name of the game is said to be ait 
imitation of the sound of the band of drums and cymbals at the head of a 
military procession. 

X LKX. O-RANG-lIKAl-ICKOT-TCHhXI—VIOLET FIGHTING, 

Country children gather violets. rartg-!ikai-kkot f or 4i barbarian 
flowers/' and fight them by striking the stalks so as to break the heads off 
This is played by Japanese children under the name of Haim mw& t 11 flower 
wrestlifig/' Morrison's DiLtxanary} under the character Tny t gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of a similar Chinese game: 


1 A t^PS(7 tf/ Ca/krjf, p r S*. fij. * Vol. I, p. 5*6. MiraO, 1^15. 







41 * The whole party of children, having plucked flo wers and grass k came 
and squatted themselves down in the midst of the pile of flowers and grass 
to fight grasses/ Each child doubles the grass or stem of the flowers, and 
taking the two ends in his fingers, forms a hook which is linked to the grass 
of his opponent, hooked in the same manner. They both pull, and the 
child whose grass breaks first loses; sometimes it is mere play, at other 
times they stake a cash, about one-fourth of a half-penny, on each chance. 
This early gambling is discountenanced by correct parents/' 

L, HPOUL“TCHI-KI-GRASS GAMING. 

When country boys go out to cut forage for the cows they are often 
more inclined to play than work. Each boy will gather a bundle of grasses 
and flowers, and all will sit down to play. One will lay out a piece of grass 
or a flower, which the others must match. If they cannot match it it is laid 
to one side and is counted against them. 

When boys are cutting grass, one will hold the sickle and let it fall, 
if the point sticks he wins, and the other boy must pay a small bundle of 
grass, but if it fails to stick he must pay. This receives the same name as 
the preceding. Japanese boys play with the sickle in the same manner. 

U. VET-TCHI-KJ-CANDY GAMING. 

Two boys will each buy a stick of candy 1 and break it in half. The 
one whose stick has the biggest hole in the middle wins, and the other 
most pay for both. 

UL AXMG-TQ-CHI-KI'—CHERRY GAMING. 

* 

Aing-io-tclu-ki (Chinese, ying t’i, " cherry ") is played in the season of 
cherries, when two boys engage. One will wager another that he cannot 
lake say forty cherries in his mouth, and separate the stones from the pulp 
without swallowing a single stone. The other boys who may be present 
eat what they want, and then, if the boy swallows a single stone, he pays 
for all, but if he succeeds the one who wagered pays. 

LI 11. M EU NG-KEUM -TCH1 -K. I—APPLE CAM ING. 

Two boys play. Each cuts an apple, or two apples, in half. They 
divide and count the seeds in their portions, and the one who has the high¬ 
est number wins. 


* Made of ri ce h tfld correspond Log with the Jipuiesc amr r which b sometime* mad e i a the farm 
of slick*. 




.PLATE XII. KOREAN 01*16 PLAYING BLIND HAM’S BUFF. 
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LTV* KOM-TCHt-Kl—PERSIMMON GAMING, 

This is played like “Apple gaming “ (No, Lin), 

Guessing Che number of seeds in a persimmon is a very common game 
in Japan among the lower classes, under the name of Kaki kiri t ri persimmon 
cutting. 1 ' One will say five and another six, and so on, and the one who 
guesses correctly wins the stakes* In Kwangtung, China, guessing the 
number of seeds in an orange is a common game. This is called Tau kom 
piu, or Hoi kom pin, ** Opening orange lottery/' 

Any number play, and the one who guesses nearest wins. This game 
is played by men, and not by children, 

LV* 5 A L-K OU-TCH i-K I—'APR 1COT G A MING. 

One boy strikes several ripe apricots with his fisr H the number being 
agreed upon. If all the stones fly out he wins, but if one misses he must 
pay for all the apricots that have been eaten. 


LVI TC H AM - 01 -TC HI -& t— 1 M E LON GAMING. 

Korean melons are usually very long. One holds the melon and 
strikes it with the edge of his hand, and endeavors to cut it in half If he 
wins the other pays. 


LVIL Tj VO*S AI-5SA-HOM—CLAM-SHELL COMBAT, 

Each boy lets a clam-shell fall two or three feet to determine who shall 
play first. This is done by the one whose shell falls concave side down. 
Another boy lays down a shelf and the first player throws a shell at it. 
If he breaks his opponent's shell the latter must put down another, and so 
on ; but if he fails he loses his turn. 

LVIIL EQNG-TCHI-Kf—BALL BATTING, 

Kong - fi hi-ki t or H ball batting/' is a game of 
ball played by larger boys r Two lines or bases are 
drawn on the ground a number of feet apart, with 
a dividing line midway between, A wooden ball, 
fteng, is placed on the dividing line, and the players, 
who are divided into two sides, endeavor to knock 
the ball with wooden clubs across their opponents' 
base line. 

I am informed that a similar game is played 
at present in Kagoshima, where the Korean potters 
were settled, and nowhere else in Japan. The 
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game is played with a wooden ball about three inches in diameter p called 
hatna, the game being called Hama nagt , or “ Hama throwing/' It is usually 
played in the first month. Four persons usually engage on a side, each 
having a dub about three feet long. The ball is placed in the middle 
between two base lines, and the object is to drive it across the opponents' 
line. The players stand in a row p and if the first one fails to stop the ball, 
and the second or third stops it, he takes the place of the first player. 
When the ball is driven across a boundary, the sides change places. The 
game is now prohibited by the local authorities on account of its danger. 

Ball batting is referred to in the Wa Kan san sat dzti £ under the name of 
Mari add (Chinese, ta Jt'au), bi hitting the ball ; pr where the stick is spoken of 
jfriir yv (C h inese, k'&ti chrung)," ball stick/ h It fu rth er says that i lives tigation of 
the origin of the game of Mari ucki shows that i t is very remote, both in japan 
and China. In recent times it was only played by small boys. Each first 
month it was played in association with Hama yuan (Chinese, p'a mt> kung\ 
defined by Hepburn as N a bow for driving evil spirits away: also a small 
bow used by children/ 1 11 In late years Man nchi has fallen into disuse, and 
the original form is seldom seem" This account may furnish an explanation 
of the term hama, applied to the ball used in Kagoshima, kama meaning 
in the compound hamayumi f 11 expelling demon/* 

LIX. HTAtNG-TjA TE-TJI-KI—Oft AtfGE THROWING. 

Games of throwing ball do not appear to be common in Korea. Chil¬ 
dren occasionally play with a kind of wild orange called htmng-tja} which 
grows on the Island of Tjye-tjym (Quelpart), They toss it in the air and 
use it to pitch and catch* Boys sometimes endeavor to juggle with this 
fruit, and keep two or more in the air at the same time. 

LX. KONG-KEU!-JACKSTONES- 

Jack stones are played by boys. Five or seven stones or pieces of brick 
are used, The game is played upon the ground. There are a great variety 
of methods. In one, five stones are used. Four are placed upon the 
ground and one is tossed into the air. Before it falls another is picked up 
and the One first thrown, which must be caught as it descends, is then put 
down. The second stone is then tossed and the third picked up, and so on. 
This is called at-nai-kt y w laying the eggs/ p The four stones are then placed 
upon the ground beside the left hand, which is held palm down. The fifth 


1 The aj i-r t CvrltH'-Fr&ntau defines fhif u pftiU orang# Jdiit'dfy, 
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stone is then tossed up with the right hand, and before it falls one of the 
other stones is struck under the left hand. This, called al-ftp&mn-kt , 41 set¬ 
ting the eggs/ 1 is repeated until all the stones are struck under the left 
h and, o r the player misses, it i s fol I owed by ^ 
the player laying down three stones and 
holding one in the hollow of his little finger. 

The fifth stone is then thrown up, and before 
it Talks he must strike one of the stones on the 
ground with the other in his hand. This i$ 
repeated until he strikes all of the three 
stones in this manner, or misses. The last 
operation is called al-kka-ki, 41 hatching the 

Girls play a game similar to jaekstones 
with “cash 11 or coins. Plate XIII repre¬ 
sents country girls playing such a game, the 
name of which is given as Tja-ssd. 

The U\i Kan salt sai (hit c gives the 
following account of the method of playing 
jaekstones p under the name of Iski naga t or IsM nag* (Chinese, dmk skik), 
14 throwing stones: 11 A girl takes ten or more stones and spreads them 
out. She throws one into the air, and before it conics down grasps 
two or three and catches the one she has thrown. This is repeated, and 
when she picks up all she wins. 

The Chinese laborers in the United States tell me that in Kwangtung 
jaekstones are regarded as a game t or little girls The game is called Chap 
iss\ 41 picking up stones. 1 * 

LXL SHI-TCHt-Kl — METAL STALKING. 

A diagram about two feet square with diag¬ 
onal intersecting lines extending from the corners 
ii drawn upon the ground. One player puts a 
small piece of metal where the lines cross in the 
centre. Another player then endeavors to knock 
it out of the diagram by throwing at it a round 
piece of metal about the size of a dollar If he 
succeeds the first boy must put down another 
piece of metal, but if he fails he must put down 
a piece, and the other throws. 



Metal SfZlKIK. Kkhu- 
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In Japan a diagram, as represented in Fig. J 2 » is used in a game of 
throwing cash. The object is to knock the money out, it being placed in 

the centre. Each player puts in one n\ and 
they throw in turn. 

LXJL TOS-TCHt'KI—CASH STRIKING (PITCHING 
PEKNIES). 

The games of tossing cash are very numerous 
in Korea, and are among the commonest amuse¬ 
ments. My informant believed there were at least 
ten different ways of playing, of which he de¬ 
scribed the following: 



Tig. ?*. — Djai-eam i. Ltb m Gauji gif 
Th.IM3*iwG CuilE- J*J?**, 


LX III, JrtO'TO-MEK-Kl—EATING ALL. 


is played with ordinary cash or coins* and a heavy piece 
called moh 4 ji y made by binding five cash together with wire, and filling the 
hole in the middle with lead. A little hole, about an inch in diameter, is 
dug h and a line called mn-son y or '* left hand," s drawn at the distance of a 
foot from the hole. The first player is determined by each throwing a cash 
at the hole, and the one who comes nearest plays first and the others in 
order. If several cash fall in the hole, the one whose cash is on top becomes 
the first player. The first player stands at a certain distance, and throws 
all the cash, including hEs own and those of the others* at the hole* Those 
that go in the hole he wins. If any go outside of the hole, the other ptayers 
indicate to him one of them which he must strike with the heavy piece, they 
selecting the most difficult. If he strikes it he takes all the cash, but if he 
misses :t the second player throws the nwk-iji^ and so on. If the players 
indicate a piece without the line and nearer the thrower as the one to be 
struck* he must hold the heavy piece on the fingers of his open hand, and 
thus throw it. 


LXIV, FPYEH-NAI-Kl—MEASURE TAKING. 

A piece of straw or stick is cut about three inches in length, with which 
to measure. Two persons play together. One throws four cash at the hole, 
and the other player must pay as many cash as go in the hole. The latter 
then points out one of the cash, if any p that went outside of the hole for the 


1 Tbe ipm filljout thk line is cil]t4 and ihit within tl, next the hole, pnrtM **-jew or 

right bind, ft L* KuneLLmtt cequincd ihtt Use player shall siriLe a piece that fciLls without the line 
by throwing the tttA&iji wjlii ihe left tien-d, which may esplem the name given to ihc line. 






thrower to strike. If he hits it he wins* and is paid two cash ; if he comes 
within the straw 1 * length he loses his turn, but if outside of this distance he 
pays two cash. 

Many games of tossing cash are played by Chinese children. One of 
these played in the vicinity of Canton is entitled jfwang saw man (kwaxg is 
a mimetic word for noise ; jdjw=three; OT0/*=coins}. In this game the ob¬ 
verse or the cash with the dynastic title is called HE white, 1 ' and the 
reverse k*k f « blade" 1 H White " loses, ,l black 11 wins. 

Kwang sdm man is played by three persons, who each throw a cash on 
a flat stone for position. If all three 
coins fall with the same face up, the 
players throw again. If one falls reverse 
(black) up the thrower becomes first 
player, and the others throw for second 
and third place. If two Tail reverse up, 
the throwers throw again for first and 
second place. The order decided, the 
first player takes the three cash in one 
hand and throws them on the stone. 

He wins those that fall reverse up ? and 
hands the others, ir any, to the second 
player; and the same continues until all 
the cash have been won. 

This game is also called Kwang u* 
pak. or T'iu £* pdk, “ 1 J laying black and F|E - »- Zm *"■«*-*. 

white" 

7 iri 4dm iok % u Pitching at the triangle" is another game played with 
cash. A man will arrange three cash in a triangle on llie ground, and 
invite children to throw cash at them from a distance of ten or twelve feet. 
If a thrower's piece falls within a certain distance (about three Inches}, 
nicasmcd with a small rod h he receives back his own and one cash in addi¬ 
tion - if it strikes one of the coins in the triangle he receives back his own 
and three in addition : but if his piece fails to come within the length of the 
rod he loses It- 

Luk ng&u rolling/ 1 ngattJ) Is played by two or more children, 

■The writer offers in ojcpIanftUOfi of the** terms the fanner me of blocks of wood, whit* on 
one ltd t And black on the other, tuch u were ancientIj used in gAttves m China, And Are Stilt cur¬ 
ate* in Korea in th* gAtm of No. LXS. 

*^p|4 efow,” Le here used meLa^h oricailjf for M bluckJ 1 
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who each let a cash roll down a smooth stone. The player whose coin 
rolls Tart best from the stone stands toeing the place where it fell* and throws 
it at the piece nearest his own. If he strikes it he wins that piece, an<h tot¬ 
ing it, throws again at the next piece. When he misses the player whose 
piece rolled next farther up toes the place where his piece fell, and throws 
at the next one. 


LX v; H PAL-M A I-TC H l-K l —STO N E-TI i ROW IXO- 

Two or three boys throw and the one throws farthest wins. The loser 
pays a forfeit p such as treating all to fruit or enduring a punishment as 
Hyeng-ka-rai-tjU-icki-ki (No. xxm). 

LXVI. PYEB'SSA-HOH-S3 DF_ OH ^ACTION FJOH'lS* 

When a free-born Korean boy reaches the age of fifteen, he has a small 
wooden label cut, which he carries with him. This label* called k&-kpni 
(Chinese, hh p'ai) f " name tablet," 1 is made of pear wood or mahogany, and 
is about two inches in length by one-half inch broad. It is inscribed in 
Chinese characters. Across the top is the name of the P<m (Chinese, ph\ 
or ward, to which the boy belongs. Then in a line below, the designation 
han-ryang, " leisure fellow " that is, not in service, and the boy's name with 
the date of his birth. The date on which the label is made is cut on the re¬ 
verse, This label must be sealed by an official of the Treasury, who 
brands it with a hot iron and registers the boy's name and other particulars. 
When a boy enters the Ijin-sd ’ (Chinese* Km* .fc/j, he has another tablet 
cut, this time of boxwood, with his proper title instead of hau-ryang. 
Upon passing the military or civil examinations, the label is cut from black 
horn, and, upon obtaining the first grade, an ivory label is permitted. The 
free-born boys jealously guard their right to carry the 6 p-/tpat\ 

The city of Seoul is divided into five Pm; the Middle, Eastern, West¬ 
ern, Southern, and Northern. It wall, therefore h be seen that all persons are 
officially enrolled under one of these directions. A knowledge of these 
facts is necessary for a more correct understanding of the curious contests 
that take place every winter in Korea, immediately after kite-flying time, 
that is, after the fifteenth of the first month. These contests, called Pytn- 
ssa-Aam, or ‘ b Side Ip or “ Faction Fights/" are commenced by little boys, who 
make ropes of straw , saA-&i, and fight with them. Sides are formed which 
retreat and advance. Bigger boys take part* and at last men join in the 


1 The second grade of literary ruk 
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conflict. Stones are the principal weapons employed, with the result that 
many are killed and injured. We see in this the city boys divided into 
gangs or bands, and engaging in fights much like the stone fights that used 
to be common among boys in our American cities. 1 

Japanese boys engage in fights with stones and with snow-balls. These 
contests, and similar fights, are called Gcttiptt ^compounded of Gen and Hei), 
from the names of the famous rival families, Gcnji and Hdke, Minamoto 
and Taira, One side represent the Genji and take their colors, white; and 
the other, the Heik£, and take their colors, red. The rival families were in 
the East and West, and the sides in these sports may be regarded as associ¬ 
ated with these directions* the Genii, East, and the Heikc, West. 

When the circumstances of the game demand a division into three 
sidesj it is spoken of as playing G&h u, or ,+ Three States, from the old 
Chinese history of the three contending States of Wei, Wu, and Shu. 

•* In the first month of the year in the southern provinces of China,” 
according to Archdeacon Gray,* l# the peasants of neighboring villages 
meet in the open plains, form sides and attack each other with stones. 
These encounters are sometimes very serious affairs. » * - They are occasion¬ 
ally attended with Loss of life, and the ciders of the villages frequently do 
their best to prevent them. 1 " 

LXV11. HPYEN-SA-KA-kl 

Archery' is practiced as a game at the present day in Korea under the 
name of Hpycn-sa-ha-H (Chinese, pin ski)* or "' Side shooting/ It is 
usually a contest between different villages or different quarters of the 
city T The players practice front day to day, and choose the most skillful. 
Twelve men take part on each side, and there are usually' three or four 
sides. When four parties contest, they each have a different flag. The 
men on each of the four sides dress alike, and wear similar arm-ties, hpal- 
tt/i (Chinese, pi chi). The names of the players on the four sides are written 
on four pieces of paper, on which the scores are kepL The target, kopitytk 
(Chinese, tik=h ulL's-eye), is a square board, with a black square in the 
centre. Each player shoots fifteen arrows in three turns, five at a time. A 
shot in the centre of the target counts two, and without the centre, one. 
When a successful shot is made, the shooters on that side wave their flag. 


1 D T. Frani Bm* informs me that anaG&g the Eritino there is a Custom winerthAi SMmilmi to 
that of Korea, the boy* bom W summer fighting those bom ifl winter. 

9 London, VoL [,p* 256. 
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Sometimes four singing girls, hi-sfling, one for each of the four different 
sides, accompany the shooters, and when a hit is made the girl for that side 
sings, calling out the name of the person making the shot. The music at 
the same time strikes up. When the game is dosed at night, the music is 
turned to the place of the victor, whom the other contestants follow, the 
losers paying for the feast. The winning side takes precedence in the next 
contest. It is customary for the most skillful shooter on a side to shoot 
last. The leader or a side is called hpytn-tjymig (Chinese, pin ch'iung) or 
syou-fytui (Chinese, shau tdi), literally, 11 head belt." The second in order 
is called pvu-hpycn-tjyang (Chinese, fft pin ch'aing), or pou-tyeui (Chinese, 
fu itii), literally, " second belt." The third is called satn-hpyttt-if yang 
oesam iytm (Chinese, sdm tdi), literally," third belt;” and the last is called 
tjjeng-tyeui (Chinese, chung tdi), literally, “end belt.” 

The arrow shooters form a class by themselves, and arc united in soci¬ 
eties, which, although not as great as at one time, still flourish. They are 
known as Hatt-rynng (Chinese, hdn li/tng), “leisure," or " unoccupied fel¬ 
lows, not in service, being neither nobles nor soldiers. They do no work, 
but travel from place to place, and are said to think and talk of nothing but 
arrow-shooting from morning until night. They have their leaders, who 
are usually two or three old men. 

The Han-ryang have different organizations in different quarters of the 
city of Seoul. The Eastern society is called the Ha- nam-tchon-han-ryang 
(Chinese, ha mint is tut hdn If ting), or Lower Southern village han-ryang. 
This peculiarity is said to be due to the configuration of the city. The 
Western society is called Sye-tehm hanryang (Chinese, sat isiin ban 
ii'Httg), or W estern village Han-ryang • the Southern. Nam-tekox-kdn- 
ryang (Chinese, sdm is tin hdn Hung), or Southern village Han-ryang , and 
the Northern, Pouk-tchm-han-ryang (Chinese, pdk fsitn hdn Hung), or 
Northern village Han-ryang, The flag of the Eastern society is green ; of 
the Western, white; of the Southern, red; and the Northern, azure. The 
Northern society is generally recruited from the noble boys, and the South¬ 
ern from the sons of military families. The most distinguished among the 
Han-ryang is the son of a concubine of one of the nobles, called Koan-han- 
ryang (Chines kwdn hdn Hung). Debarred by his birth from entering 
civil or military life, he Joins the Han-ryang, A Han-ryang from the 
country is called in Seoul, Pytl-pou-nyo, 

The Han-ryang retain old customs and traditions. They form a fraternal 
union, helping each other in trouble, and go about always carrying their 
bow and arrows, indifferent to public opinion, and doing whatever they 
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please. During the past four years His Majesty, the King, has suppressed 
the Han-*y<mgi subjecting them to severe penalties, and it is said that in a 
few years they will entirely disappear. 

Plate XIV represents a Hnn-ryang and a bow-maker, kming-tjang-i\ 
who is repairing a bow, 

LXVHI. TTJAK-PAK-Kl—SINGUE-ST1CK1NG (SHOE SHOOTING). 

This is a game played by boys with steel-pointed arrows. A mark is 
put in the ground at a certain distance and those who engage shoot at it. 
The one who goes farthest away must put his shoe the place w here his 
arrow strikes, and then all shoot at the shoe, including its owner, until one 
misses, when he must put his shoe down instead. This game is very de¬ 
structive to boys' shoes. Shoes are very commonly used as targets by 
boys in archery in Japan, the shoe being suspended by a ebrd. 

LXIX. FANG-HTONC-I—PITCH POT. 

This is described in the Dictimnairt Corkm-Fran^m as a game 
which consists in throwing, with the hand, small arrows into a vase. 

My informants tell me that it is not a common game in Korea, but is 
practiced ceremonially by the ki-s^ing. 

The game of Pitch Pot is one of the 
oldest games of which we have any recorded 
history. It is described in the Li Ki 1 under 
the name of T'an u % or' b Pitch PoL pl From 
this account it appears that T*au u was a con¬ 
test at pitching darts into the mouth of a vase 
placed at a short distance from the players. 

Two might play at it or any number. The 
host and guest in the text are representations 
of two parties or sides. The game is described 
as being played with much ceremony. The 
host carries the arrows in both his hands put 
together; the superintendent of the archery 
carries in the same way the stand upon which 
the tallies are placed; and an attendant holds 
in his hands the pot. The players kneel on a mat two and one-half 

1 Book XXXVII. Tkt B&oki ef Ckim- 7** Ttxh *f CmfixtmtEm* Truukted 

Lcgge, Fui III, OiYonl r iSSj. 
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arrow Lengths from the pot. The tallies or counters vary in number at 
cording to the place where the game is played; five, seven or nine sets be¬ 
ing used. Each round is with four arrows. The players pitch alternately, and 
when an arrow enters, the superintendent of the archery kneels and puis down 
an arrow. When he first asks the players to pitch, he takes up eight counters, 
whence it would appear that two men were matched at a time, as if they 
were successful in their four throws, eight counts would be scored. The 
victor gives the vanquished a cup to drink, and when the cups of decision 
have been despatched, the superintendent begins to set up what he calls a 
“ horse for the victor. If lie sets up one horse, then a second, and finally 
a third, he begs to congratulate the thrower upon the number of his horses* 
From this it seems likely that the winner continues playing against a fresh 
opponent, the text speaking of the partners of the guest and of the host, 
who are on the left and right. Li Each horse stands for so many tallies/' 

| r XX, J*YOtn-NUJ>KI—NYuUT I'LAYINii. 

The most popular game in Korea at the present day is known as 
Nyout-nol~ki or " Nymt playing," It is played upon a diagram drawn upon 
a piece of paper or upon the ground„ by two, three, or four persons, who 
move objects used as men around the diagram according to throws made 
with four blocks of wood used as dice. 

The diagram, called nyout-hpan or “ nymtt board/ 1 consists of twenty- 
nine round marks, twenty of which are arranged at equal distances in a 
circle, with an interior cross of nine marks, as shown in Fig. 75, Those at 
the four quarters and \n the centre are larger than the others. The circle 
at the top is always marked with the Chinese character ch'ut (called in 
Korean wal-tehyoul\ " to go out/ 1 The blocks ordinarily used, called paw 
nyimt or "chestnut nyont" Fig. 76, are about an inch in length, white and 
flat on one side and black and convex oh the other. They are usually 
made of the wood of a thick, busliy tree like the primus, which is used in 
China for bows, called Ssa-ri (Chinese, rmn) t whence the game is called 
ri-iiyouL Another wood H PakUd na-m&u, defined as a very hard wood, of 
which mallets are made, is sometimes used for the blocks, but the former is 
preferred. 

The convex side of the blocks is blackened by charring. The fall of a 
piece with the convex side up is spoken of as €p-hp€-tjy€tda, and with the 
flat side up as tj&p-pa~tjy€tda r They arc frequently allowed to fall through 
a ring of straw about two inches in diameter, affixed to the end of a stick 
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about a foot long, which is stuck in the ground in the centre of the ring. 
This is done to render the result of the throws more a matter or chance 
than of skill In the picture, Plate XV, the boys are represented as throw¬ 
ing the nyout blocks through a cuff, htthsyou (Chinese, to shau), which one 
of Lhcm has removed for the purpose. 

The pieces or men, called mol (Chinese, ma), " horses,” may consist of 
any convenient stick or stone or piece of paper, and are moved according 
to the throws, which count as follows: 

4 white sides up, called nyout, 4, 

4 black sides up, called mo, 5, 

3 white sides up, called ktl, 3, 

2 white sides up, called Hi, 2. 

1 white side up, called to, 1. 

When a block falls in an upright position it counts as though it fell 
with the black side up. The players frequently utter loud cries when they 
throw nyont or mo. 

A throw of nyont or mo entitles the player to another throw, which he 
makes before moving his piece. The one who shall play first is determined 
by throwing the blocks, the highest leading, and the others in the order of 
their throws. 

The players enter their men on the mark next on the left of that marked 
with the character ch at, and move around from left to right against the sun, 
according to their throws. The object of the game is to get from one to 
four horses, as may be agreed, around the circle and out at A, in advance 
of the men of the other players, A throw of one more than enough to 
carry a man to that point is necessary to take it out, but if there is an excess, 
it does not matter. When two play, each strive to get one or four men 
around, as may be agreed upon. When three play, each play three horses, 
and when four play, the winning side must get four horses around. In the 
latter case those that sit opposite play as partners. If a player throws so 
that one of his men falls upon another of his own, he may double up the 
two pieces, and thereafter take them round as one piece, but they count as 
two in the game. This play is called kou-ft-ta (Chinese, diau). The 
process may be repeated once or twice, depending upon the number of 
men required to make the circuit A single " horse " is spoken of as han- 
ptn-kou-tt-ta (Chinese, rat frn ch’iiu), but when the piece is doubled it 
becomes hw-pemkon-ct-ta (Chinese, i fit, t ek'an)\ when it is trebled it 
becomes stiptn-keu-ti-tx (Chinese, mm fun ch an), and when three horses 
have been added it becomes nri-pe,t^ki>u-ttta (Chinese, sz fin, ch an). When 
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a player moves so that his piece fells upon a piece occupied by one of his 
opponents, the latter's piece is "caught," tjap-rt-ta (Chinese, ud), and must 
be started again as at first. When a player captures an opponent’s piece, it 
gives him another throw. When a player throws nyout or >w, and another 
throw, whatever it may be, he may divide the throws between two pieces. 
A player may move his partner’s pieces. In opening the game a throw of 
ttta, or five, takes the player to the spot marked B, and he returns toward 
the goal by the radius BE. If on the contrary, the player throws less than 
five, and his next throw or throws do not terminate upon the mark B, he 
must continue around the circle, until, if he falls upon the mark C, he may 
return by the way of CE, EA. If he overthrows the mark C. he must con¬ 
tinue on to D, and thence around to A, the going-out place. As 
ordinarily played upon the ground, the Chinese character ch' tt£ is draw n 
at the going-out place. Other Chinese characters are sometimes written 
in the large circles at the sides and bottom, At the left the character 
yap (Korean, toul-ip), “to enter;" below, kutig (Korean, koi-tjil-kong), " to 
arch," or "encircleand on the right lit (Korean, tjUnLyeT), “to cut 
through," 

When a player first puts a horse on. it is said to be pout-tciiyH-ta 
(Chinese, po), “applied,"and,accordingly, as it enters upon the first, second, 
third, fourth, or fifth mark, it is spoken of as to, kai, kel, nyout, or mo-pout- 
tthyct-ta When a horse stops on the first double circle marked with the 
Chinese character yap, it is said to be tn-ljytt-la (Chinese, yap), “entered,” 
When it stops at the centre, it is said to be ue-et-ia (Chinese, chutigyiu>tg), 
centered. When it stops at the bottom, it is said to be ko-tjytt-ta 
(Chinese, ftung), “ encircled at the right, tjtu-tjytMa (Chinese, lit), " cut 
through, and at the top, “ tied. When a horse stops on the mark next to 
the one at the top. it is spoken of as "nearly tied.' 1 On going out at the 
top, it is spoken of as "gone out" 

Games with one, two, three, and four “ horses,” are respectively called 
tan-taHg-nai'ki (Chinese, tan p' at ), “single horse going out;" t<m-tong-nai- 
kt (Chinese, t p at), " two horse going out syek-tejr:g-nat-ki (Chinese sdtn 
p’at), “three horse going out ; B1 and ntk-toug-nai-ki (Chinese, ss 
1,4 four horse going out/ 1 

In the more classical forms of the game, Fig. 77, Chinese characters, 
forming an ode, are written within the circles, exclusive of a centre, at 
which is inscribed the name Hang On, This Form of the game is said 
to have been written by a scholar of Southern Korea. According to the 
tradition of the game, the twenty-cighE marks represent the horse-soldiers of 


the famous Chinese general, Hiang Yu/ with the general himself in the 
centre. It is related that when Hiang Yu was defeated by the Prince of 
Han, he was left alone with twenty-eight soldiers, surrounded by whom he 
made his successful escape. 

The Chinese ode written upon the board refers to an episode in the 
conflict between Hiang Yu and the Prince of Han h and from the direction 
in which it must be read would seem to indicate that the original goal in 
the game was the centre instead of the place at the top. The inscription is 
as follows t If oh £di /so sin yap Kwdn Chung. Chau Man Wong shui kung 
P'ing Cheung Fan isiung kit an tsun lit mnk ts'z\ Clio pa Wong ndm eh'ut 
fid zuai. 

\ am informed that the name Hiang Yu is usually written in the centre, 
but the scholarly Korean who wrote the board or chart represented by 
77 * substituted in its place the characters Chit-Sin (Tyo-sytn) 
Chosen h the present name of the Kingdom of Korea. 

Flyout is played for money in the cities by the lower classes, especially 
in public houses. Parents do not allow their children to play it, and the 
blocks are confiscated by them and by teachers whenever they are found, 
Korean boys concealed them in their pockets when these contrivances 
were imitated from foreigners, but now this is known, and an examination 
of boys' pockets is made by teachers. 

While short blocks, pam-nyoui % are used by children and gamblers in 
dties, in the country, long blocks* called ijyangtjak-nvout (Chinese, cMung 
chink 4z) or " long-cut nyout " are employed. These blocks. Fig, 7S. are 
usually about eight inches in length. In throwing them, one is often placed 
across the others which are held lengthwise in the hand by the thumb, with 
the ends resting on the fingers. This is the conventional w r ay h but not 
obligatory. When played indoors, they are often made to rebound by 
striking against the roof of the house. The game is very generally played 
in this manner by all classes in the country, but only from the 15th of the 


1 Hi “* “■ Y * I**™* "rfl* H«* On), D. B, C. »i. Nephew of Hiang; U**g, 

“ d noted (10m his youth hy his grai =md mm\*l pro*ra. On the dawnfejl of the 

of Ti% p proclaimed bimielf niter of the itjicm prince* of TVn (corresponding to the modem 
proYincrt of Ho- nan ana northern Ngili hwci) a whence he is known u Sz h TVn Pa-Wang- ln 
B c *06, the vmk* of TV in, to the n umber of 300,000, »urreudercd th tmvelm to him, *nd he 
i, .aid to W butohc^l item to ihe Uri ^ He pm to dtrth Ts« Yh»g, lb* rightful 

Tr 50 ' t0 *" * C ; 2 ° 5, KC ** ptW« sovereign, I Ti> but 

thu hu powerful ally, the self ^|«i Frkc* of Han, declared w* r again* h\m f and after a kw and 
Mnsuuuiry effected hi* Comple* owrthrow. When all was low, be committed aiuddo t 

K*i Hit (in modern CMitm* Read*?* &f*n**t t Ho, 165 
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twelfth month to the 15th of first month, the season at -which visits are 
exchanged. 

The names applied to the throws in Nyotti, with the exception of the 
name of the game itself, 1 which is confounded with ryouk, “ six " (the 
Chinese character ink, ,J six,' being given as its equivalent), are not given in 
the Dktivnnairt Careen Fratifois, nor do they appear to be used in Korea 
except in connection with this game. Dr, Daniel G Brinton, who has 
ktndly compared them, tells me that the first three have rather close analo¬ 
gies with the Ural-Altaic stock. The “ four " and perhaps the " five' 
connected with the Samoyed, 

Koran. 


seem 


1. 

2 . 

3- 

4- 

5* 


To or (a. 
Kai or ka. 
Kti or kol, 
N'yont. 

Mo. 


UrahAluJe. 

l U (Finnish, Lappish). 
kail (Finnish, Lappish). 
k&l (Finnish, Lappish). 
tit (Samoyed). 
smnula (Samoyed). 

It is clearly apparent that these terms are numerals, and they point very 
reet y to t le >ource of the game, A game similar to played with 

sLnes, is recorded to Etave existed in China in the third century of our era. 
t was t en regarded as a foreign and non-Chinese game, which agrees with 
the linguistic evidence furnished by the terms used in Nyout. 

It is customary in Korea to use the long blocks at the 15th of the 
rst mont or t e purpose of divination. Early in this month a small book 
™ sold in the mark,t, of Seoul ,o bo used i„ oo„„ e clio„ ivi.h the blocks. 

r tiT ^ erS r ° U * e r S ^ c ^ a ^ rre times B noting; the number that is counted 
row at eac a . The series of three numbers is then referred to 


the Kenans rrid J f having fa * wh * t 

raremnf m ihtj toQnecaoci to four _ , ,. . L . . 

M. d* (Wpu Id hb diction a5l „ the „I n H Bf , h '“ d WlU ' h "* U “ d m lte r *° )e ' 

<»: ^ } ^U Jvnt aa JZ JZr “ " ■ r L 4 TT^ r " W!th «“ Ut ^i M 

<wt>ri eijetifnciaix, ' ' *** *"*' dn fvr/tt 

- ! 5 t e»£=S“ 0 a "" r —* ■ * - 

KsngbT, diciioiMi, gi.es r*“” 

"■B«.SS. ,„J , it \ „7;r 1 ™" 
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the book, upon the several pages of which arc printed in Chinese charac¬ 
ters all the various permutations of the numbers, taken three at a time, with 
Korean text explanatory or their significance. 

A reproduction of the first 
page of the section, entitled 
sd-tjytm (Chinese, chak sd c/rirn), 

''Throwing JVy&iti Divination,”from ™i 

a litfte Korean hand-book, 7 /IAt- |. e | [ 
symg-ptp (Chinese, cfdk sing fat), ' ~ 

Ht Correct Planet Rule” is given in 
Fig, 79 - The numbers represented 
by the throws are from "one' 1 to 
"four 1 ' in 64 permutations, from 
which, it will be seen, that only 
three staves are used, Nyout t or 
“four/" is the highest throw, and 
an explanation is thus given of the 
name of the game, which is that 
of the highest throw in the divina- 
tory system from which the game 
originated. 

The Chinese Book of Divina¬ 
tion consists of 64 diagrams, AW, 
composed of combinations of un¬ 
broken --—- with broken lines 

——- ——►, six being taken at a 
time, and the resulting diagrams 
being known as ihe Sixty-four 
Kwa t Fig. So. Each of these 64 




* 4 


Tii 1 

® =■ "d s 


V 3 . 


F‘l-0, Jkp FmT PALI! or TrVCK iA-TIVIlt. 

K'-ixn-n h-jiid-4 for djvirueion with ltavt*. 


hexagrams is designated by a name 
and is accompanied by a short ex¬ 
planatory text. Now the Sixty- 

four Hexagrams are regarded as an expansion of the Eight fn grams. Fig. 
8i,called the Fat ffrvei, or " Eight A™," formed by combining the same un¬ 
broken and broken lines three at a time. 1 The unbroken lines in the dia- 


1 TTseae combinations of triple lino vr belief ed to hi?c been iflTCtiled bj Fub -bi T the legen- 
dwy founder at the Chinese polity, « luccnwr la the divine being". who me reputed to lurr 
reigned durin g count l ess ig« before human society mi constituted. To further hi» efforts, il was 
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grams are called yiung ," masculine/' and the broken lines, yam ,“ feminine ” 
14 is apparent that if the two sides of the Korean blocks be regarded as 


///'& 


.*#»•—** 


ii a huh mi 


% 


H HUH If 

liPii 


nm 
nr 



ii == 


% 

m 

iiink 
ilml 
■Jim 

iimi 





M 
Hu 
/*//** 

if 


jm 

fjtffi 
ilHll 

(lllil 

tlll'il 

wn 

V 

Fua. (fc-THj *4 H Cwhjc 

^ r T“, n - Unb ^/ n ' ” " ,ascu,i “- «■“ “<* >h« broken, or fa™,no. 

meS ' '" E ™” s " ,l1 r “™ 1 "*ord of tie throws when three blocks ere 

tbe Yellow River end presented^ 1 L ^ T ^ ”**" * 

From these and from the movement, of the heareni, T "* -C dk * T ““‘ 

character* with which he superseded the method of L.-mn S7SteW wntten 

to ' ... m<tlo<1 o| k «P ID 6 retards by mean* of knotted confe. 

According to the Chinese belief, the eiglw fc orea |r „, th , f _ it / . , ... 

Which they are eat coded, accompanied be certain L^T ^ 7 ' f ° Uf comblDJlt,OQi to 

the basis of s q ancient cf '° Fut 

the eta 0fW*n Wang . twelfth century B C ) but of arhi-b j K ' aatunt * C***^ 

the tradUW names of its schools or dm«L Wp n W,"' ^ b “ **j* P""™ 1 be7 ° n,i 

,t, u, „r », si™, d „„ ri „■ *TT“ T 

the strokes of the figure,, termed 7*w V , which w et.ribu^ t ^° bs ‘ ntt *™ *» 
Wing, constitute Ibe wofL known u Qiow-Vib- or £tta* T “ Kui ^ ttw son of W^n 

with the commentary added by Confucius, form the Yih Kina tkf" ^ which, 

cbwi*A-a*J PL "‘" t ''”"*** * thc 
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used, and the hexagrams when six blocks are taken. This I believe to 
have been their original purpose. I regard 
the diagrams as records of possible throws 
with two-faced staves, and the text that ac¬ 
companies the hexagrams in the Yih King ; 
to be explanatory, in somewhat the same 
way as the text of the Korean Tjyik-sd- 
tjym shown in Fig. 79. 

The Korean game of Nyeut may be re¬ 
garded as the antetype of a targe number of 
games which exist throughout the world. 

Thus the diagram of the Hindu game 
known as Pachisi, or Chausar' as illustrated 
by a specimen in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Pig- 82, 



The four large circles at the extremity of the internal cross are represented 
KHtod r&Mu when pUjrd wiih «wri« r ind Ctmur when iture* k»* 4ke u**i. 


Sdcth 
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by the hot, or castles, marked with crossed lines upon the pachisi diagram, 
and the count remains the same; the five squares from the end of the arm 

representing the five circles of the arc and the three squares the radius of 
the tiyouf circuit. 

The chess-board is the square of the arm or the pachisi cross This 
furnishes a likely explanation of the kaung, or ‘palace." of the Korean 
(Chinese) chess-board. Fig. 93. which appears to be a survival of the kat r or 
castles of the pachisi doth. 

In the iachisi game we find the lour »w/,or horses, of the layout game 
replaced by four objects of wood or ivory, distinguished by their color, for 
each player. They are painted with the dolors symbolic of the four direc¬ 
tions: red, green yellow, and black. These men, called in Hindustani 
S l fp U . ra **** 0 - are doubled in the ancient Hindu game of Ckataranga, 
or dice-chc^ each player having eight men. four of which remain un- 
c anged^and four, distinguished by their forms, designated as King, Ele¬ 
phant. Horse, and Ship. *’ 

, ^he moves 1 n Otatura/tga are made according to throws of an oblong 
four-sided die. similar to the dice used at the present day in India in the 
game of Ckausar. This die was marked on its four sides with the numbers 
2. 3, 4, and $, ‘ If on throwing the die tire number should turn up 5, the 

King or one of his Pawns must move; if 4, the Elephant; if three, the Horse, 
or, if the throw be 2, the Ship must move." Professor Duncan Forbes 1 
has clearly pointed out the relations of the four-handed game of Chatar- 

an /° t0 0ur own of chess, [n the former game "it was’of the 

utmost importance with each of the players to get possession of his ally's 
throne, a step which thenceforth secured to him the individual command of 

twmtJ o th^ * mUS k thercr ° re ' have often happened that, after some 
twenty or thirty moves, the contest remained to -be decided between two 

players only. In the two-handed game, one of the allied Kings becomes a 
subordinate piece, called by the Persians and Arabs Farcin or Wm*r the 
que^n of our European game, 

the p. of N,„u may b. regarded a, the ancatar. or r 
l rpe °' "“5* fo ™- » r ‘he varies game, played .ith dice urn, 
boar*. These will be referred to under TJreir-rsM. ■■ Dice " (No. lxs„). 

and Backgammon - (No. lx*,,.). It has been shown that 

no, of ehe*,. in which the die has been abandoned, appears to have 
been derived from ,t. In the a* manner, it appears ,o have given birth to 


1 TA* Hufwy CAm, London b iSto, 
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i variety of other board games, of which Hfc Fox and Geese ,p is a type. This is 
welt illustrated in the Japanese game of “ Fox and Geese/" figured in the Wa 
Kan san sat dzu f under the name of Yasasukari mttsaski (Fig. S3), and com¬ 
monly known as Juroku musaski, 
or “Sixteen Soldiers/' In this game 
we have sixteen soldiers, Jitroku 
musashi y surrounding the general, 

T&iskSy in the same manner as, ac¬ 
cording to tile tradition, the 2S 
horse-soldiers surrounded their 
general. Hang Gu. 

LXXI. TJYONG-KYENG-TQ—THE CAME 


OF prOtflTAKIES. 



Ho. fl 3 --¥AHfit'KWtP SfUSAiHC. Jatak 
F rom El'll: Ait 4 ii-* Mf *fi** 


This is the Chinese game of the 
,J Promotion of Official 3|** SMtig kun 

t'o/ a common game in China and frequently played by the Chinese laborers 
in the United States. It is played in Korea upon a printed chart called 
Tjyong-kyeng.t&^hpan , bearing the name of Korean officials* The moves 
are not made according to the throws with dice, as in the Chinese game h 
but with respect to the w ay in w hich a block of wood turns, which ts rolled 
from the hand r This block, Fig r 84, called tfymg-kyetig-to, is about four 
inches long and has five sides, which slope from the middle to the pen- 

JC tagonal ends. Its longitudinal 
edges are notched with from one 
to five nicks, painted red, and the 
moves are made, from one to 
five, as one of these numbers 
comes uppermost. The various 
positions upon the board, which 
are inscribed with the names of 
the officials of the kingdom, ad- 
in the Chinese game, up to the 
f eking), the first of the three 



fifi. !,.-TnnW5-SVllHC-W, 
rit AnJifeiiEiyy. ^ tVrnia. K*i. 


vance from the lowest to the highest, as 
title of Rymg-tutiijytHg (Chinese, ting 
Ministers of State, or to Poug-tjy&^ha (Chinese, fang eh'tit /to), explained 


1 (Chmrw, hi-utig t“ m) ugiten su§ the Dime of chii gsm: in tht 

***** CVf/ffl-iwNfjir. My Korean iaforminE tdls me that ] Cbin^w, sAiitg A/un^ 

ft) is lie Wrc Comett name. 

? i hintit Gitr*tt wief Ditw, By Sic wut CuHn: Phili^elpbii, i% r p. I S. 






















as 4 ‘ retired minister," 
u retirement." 


There is also a third goal called ff/eri (Chinese, fui), 



Tjyeng-kytng io is permitted in schools, and my informant suggests 
that the use of the peculiar die is due to the Tact that ordinary dice are for¬ 
bidden to children. However this may be, I am inclined to regard it as a 
survival, and derived from the staves originally used in the similar game of 
Nyrnd* with which the game was doubtless originally played. 

Plate XVI represents an old man and a young man playing the game, 
A die similar to the Korean Tjyong-kytng-to is described as having 
been used in England, in Easther's Almondbury Glossary t quoted by Mrs. 

Gommt, 1 under the name of Lang Larence; 
iJ That is Long Lawrence, an instrument marked 
with signs, a sort; of teetotum, A 1 Long Law¬ 
rence " (Fig. 85) is about three inches long,, some¬ 
thing like a short ruler with eight sides; occa¬ 
sionally they have but four. On one side, are 
ten x - s or crosses forming a kind of lattice-work ; 
on the next, to the Ieft p three double cuts or 
strokes, passing straight across in the direction of the breadth; on the third, 
a zigzag of three strokes one way, and two or three the other,, forming aW, 
with an additional stroke or a triple V; on the fourth, three single bars, one 
at each end and one in the middle, as in No. 2, where they are doubled; 
then the four devices are repeated in the same order. The game p formerly 
popular at Christmas, can be played by any number of persons. Each has 
a bank of pins or other small matters. A pool is formed; then in turn 
each rolls the * Long Lawrence/ If No. 1 comes up the player cries 
blush, and takes the pool; if No. 2, he puts down two pins; if No. 3* he 
says ' Lave all/ and neither takes npr gives; if No. 4l he picks up one. The 
sides are considered to bear the names, 1 Flush/ 4 Put down two/ 1 Lave all/ 
Sam, up one. It has been suggested that the name 1 Lawrence + may have 
arisen tram the marks scored on the instrument, not unlike the bars of a 
gridiron* on which the saint perished." 


Fac. ia -LONi Lawkeitci. Au*0!C&- 
MUUY y EwLAJCb. 

Specimen iraNHWi tf$m drtcrip 
Uonjfivtn by UnrtilRE. NTukuhi 

of „ Urn*, of FeauLi, No. 


LXXII, TJOU-5A-A — DICE. 

The Koreans call dice 7 jy&ii*sd-d, which appears to be compounded of 
the Chinese e/tit sM, - vermillion," with the particle d. Their dice are iden- 


1 The Traditional Gama »/ England, Ireland, and Station J, by Alice Bertha Qonmt. Urn- 
d<m, 1 B 94 . Vol. 1, p. 3 * 6 , 








PLATE XVI. 


KontAft game of dignitaries. 
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tfcal with those of China, Fig* 86, being bone or ivory cubes, regularly 
marked on their six sides with spots from one to six arranged so that the 
sum of any two on opposite sides is equal to seven. The H ones" and 
“ fours M are painted red and 
the "Fours'" are larger and 
more deeply incised than the 
other spots. Their principal 
game with dice is Ssang^ry&uJk 
or Backgammon. The other 
games with dice know n to my 
informants w r ere one in w hich 
a die is substituted for the four staves in the game of Ny&ut (No. ucx), and 
another which I am told has no special name, but might be called Tjyau- 
sd-ti-nobki* Three or four boys sit around and one puts a peanut or 
pinenut on the floor. Each throws a die, and the one who gets highest 
wins the nuts. In japan dice are called sat] and in China sfu& tsai? 

It may be observed that the Korean game of Nyaut when played with 
dice is much the same as the game widely played throughout Europe under 
the name of the " Game of Goose."* 

A similar game is extremely com¬ 
mon in Japan under the name of Su- 
garakti, or “ Double Sixes*" Fig, 87 
This name is distinctively that of the 
backgammon game played with two 
dice, but it is applied in Japan to all 
games played upon a board or diagram 
according to the throws with dice, or a 

Sj.-jAr awes* Cm u.ikji.ip s g Wim, Spill mn g die, ( teetOt UID). SvgCwku 

is a common amusement of Japanese 
children at the New T Year, when new games are usually published, 

uexm. SS A SG-R YOU K— DOUHLE SIXES (&ACKGAHHO»). 

The game of backgammon is known in Korea under the name of 
Ssang-ry&nk (Chinese, shhmg luk\ ** Double Sixes." It is played with 

1 Mtdbcirslfs English and Ckhus* Dictixnarf. Shanghai, 1S47, ihe follawtaft «4HiU0P*l 

nmmts for Hice ; i'a# /a* rA'U, anj fhrung Ink, the l*Uer 3 u dotibl* ii***, 11 being (be ftitfl* ef 
lb* highest throw in the ^imc with Lwo dkc 

1 Known in Fance U the Jen dr fait; m [lalf is the usd again la M«ko 

u dr la ora. Tn northern Europe it is fre^mcnlljr cmUed the “* Soike june,^ u in Eflg- 

lukcl, Mid again in Sweden., where it is known 14 the On* rfich 
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wooden pins or men called tttal (Chinese, md) t ** horses/ upon a hollowed 
wooden board called the Ssaflg*ry&uk-kpan . The board has mortised sides, 
which extend above the surface. The divisions on either side, called pat 




(Chinese, t'in\ “ fields/ are outlined in black. The large ones in the mid¬ 
dle are not counted in moving, and are used to throw the dice in. The 
men. Fig- 88, are about three and a half inches in height. Fifteen are 
employed on each side, one set being painted red and the other left the 
natural color of the wood r They are usually made of boxwood, but some 

softer wood is used in the 
cheaper sets. The moves are 
made according to the throws 
with two dice, and receive the 
same names as the correspond¬ 
ing pieces in the Domino game 
(page 103} 

A diagram of the board, 
as set at the opening of the 
game, is shown in Fig. 89. It 
will be seen to be the same as in the English game of Backgammon. The 
first player is determined by the highest throw with one die. The pieces 
are moved as in the English game, but it is customary to move two pieces 
when doublets arc thrown, and doublets do not entitle the player to another 



Fj*«.. pa.—B cap-U POk Su&WjOfctj i BACicaAij ho-p]. } aP* h. 
Fran tbs Kmm *nv Jim t t#i m, 


























PLATE XVII. KOREAN BAGX&aMMOM. 
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throWj nor to an additional count. A player may take an opponent s place, 
called tjapda^ “to catch, 1 ' and the piece so taken must be re-entered again. 
When a player gets all, 

Kls men around to his 
own place he bears 
them off according to 
his subsequent throws. 

Plate XVII represents 
a kl^Mng playing Back¬ 
gammon with a guest 
The Japanese play 
Backgammon under the 
name Sugaroku upon a 
board, represented in 
Pig- 90, but the game 
does not appear to be 
generally known at the 
present day. 9* ^i^ma pia-hhc se c.™ me- j eam# f Untu^ju) 

Dr. Thomas Hyde describes the Chinese game of Backgammon under 

the name of <~mn ki, 
which he translates as 
ercctus Indus, or rmr/o- 
rum Indus, but which 
might be rendered as 
the ifc Bottle game M or 
11 Bottle chess," 

(tsun) meaning a vase 
or bottle and Xv (X B r) 
being a generic term 
for games played with 
men or pieces, as chess. 1 
Backgammon is 
' Tram Hsfk ? also played in Siam and 

the Malay Peninsula in much the same manner as in Europe.* 

The backgammon board may be regarded, without much stretch of 


i-tL- C;^|W+_HE ik-AM U. 


the 


imagination, as the expansion of a circuit like that of the Nymtt game. 


gaRic ii pJuyci] with dic-c and small upright pillar*, From which (he Mint isderived. 
C hoard ii divided into tight equal parti by Enn»me luirt d and ihr which are (mm 
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LXXIV* TJYANG-KEUI—CHESS. 

Ev W. H. Wivuhon, Late H. B. M, Acting Consul-General in Korea . 

Korean chess. Tjyang-keia (Chinese, tshmg £'*) is admittedly a variant 
of Chinese* yet; as will be seen, there are some important differences bo 
tween the two games. The design of the board, but not its shape, is the 
same, save that in Korea the files are carried across the 14 river/' which is. 
in factp ignored. The men. again, have the same names as in China, and, 
except that the King is placed in the centre of his 14 camp / 1 and that the 
11 Horse’’ and M Elephant" are interchangeable, occupy the same positions 
at start!ng + But their powers and privileges in most cases differ largely. A 
Korean chess-board and men, arranged for a game, ts represented in Fig. 93 + 
It will be noticed that the board is not square, but oblong* the width being 
greater than the breadth. All the Korean chess-boards have this shape, 
the object in view being to facilitate the moving of pieces when they have 
reached the opponent s end of the board. It may be observed, in passing, 
that chessr-boards would seem to be all of domestic manufacture, as they 
are not sold in any shops, even at the capital. The men can be procured. 


two lo three inches high and number sixteen on each side, are art tinged upon it when the playing 
comm* nce* b as seen ja iht figure, 

M The pieces ire ranged line bf tine. According to the throws with the dice, from the places 
on the left to the eighth pta« m the right, and from thence ascending lo the opposite *id* 
hack to the starting place, the player who first gels all his pieces there winning the garni. 

“ Two dice are thrown, and ihe pieces Art moved to the places which I he number of the ih re¬ 
directs. One maj moTe whatever piece or pieces Ott dma&es, According to the number, either 
piece* which hart been moved before or those which have not yet been moved, If r instead of 
upright piece*, ose play* with am all fiat discs, which U also permitted, they may be placed side by 
side or piled on top of «<h ether* 01 seems most caavenienL 

11 A throw of two ‘ones' cause* apiece to be set aside and delivered up si lost: or, if the 
game is played for money, it lose* the player the tenth put of his stakes. Whoever throws ‘ two*’ 
or * threes F begins moving to the second *f third lines, and so cm r If doublet! Art thrown, one 
may move to the place corresponding to the half number of such doublets; and this may b* doP* 
by moving one piece once to such half number, of two pieces at tbe tame time to the place cor¬ 
responding with such whole number for in this cast either one piece or two pieces together may 
be moved. If ‘five' and 'Stx/ which make eleven, are thrown, one toy move one piece to l^e 
fifth place and another to. the eleventh; or else move two pieces at the some time to the tenth ll D!C 
or place, and then one of them to the neat. line, which is the eleventh. And thus with itsprtf to 
other throws: if single (as s two r and d four fur the single numbers move els many places, bot ^ 
joined fa* "five 1 and + sia h ) then otherwise, a* already stated. 1 ' Di LuJis Qritnf&h&m* OlJbfd, 
16^4, p. 6$, 

1 See author’s paper Oft Ciunnr Gumua urifA DU* and Darningj. Report 0. S. N ationtl 
Museum, 
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though they are usually made to order, inclosed in a net resembling an 
onion bag. 

Another feature in which the Korean game will be seen to differ out¬ 
wardly from the Chinese is the shape of the .men and the circumstance* 
that the hieroglyphics on one side are inscribed in the “ grass character, 
or running hand. Korean chessmen are not circular, as in China, but 
octagonal , 1 and vary in size according to their value, the King (General) 
being the largest, the Chariot, Elephant, Horse and Cannon of medium 



size and the Pawns (soldiers) and Counsellors the smallest The hiero¬ 
glyphs on one side are usually colored red, on the other green—the 
draughtsmen, for such in appearance they are, being all of the same woo 
and undyed. 

' The men of ihc etiulfed by dm GgwmcBl 1 lb* Colombia Chi 

«*t>, now in lhe Mtatna of the Um*enty Of PtnnsyWwiin, bt circuit, bul«fy m «« ***"tmg 
to thtir T*lac. The (wo i*ti in ihc U- S. N*l»n.l M«*eum , Wishing. •« oempra*! 
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In describing the powers of the pieces, it will be convenient to give 
each its corresponding Western name r the Hpo, a piece we unfortunately 
lack, being styled a Cannon, The Korean names are as follows: 

1, Tjyang (Chinese, tsiung), Jl General/* more usually called Keung 
(Chinese, iibi) p Hi Pa]ate/ 1 the King, 

2, TcAa (Chinese, ku\ *' Chariot/ 1 Rook. 

3, Hp& (Chinese), p'au) f u Cannon/' 

4, Pyeng (Chinese, ping% or ij&l (Chinese, tsxi ) f i4 Foot-soldier/ 1 Pawn, 

5, Sd (Chinese, £**}, £| Counsellor/ 1 Queen:, 

6, Spang{ Chinese. tstung) f ” Elephant/' Bishop. 

7, Ma (Chinese, mi ), 4i Horse/ 1 Knight. 

The moves of these pieces follow two general laws, the existence of 
which makes Korean chess a more finished or more logical game than the 
Chinese, The first is that the pieces invariably take as they move; the 
second, that, within their limitations, they move along any marked line 
In Chinese chess the P M du moves like a Rook, but takes only when a piece 
intervenes; the Korean Cannon moves and takes in the same way. On the 
Chinese board the files between the fifth and sixth ranks are not marked, 
in order to better indicate the " river/ 1 after the crossing of w hich the 
Pawns acquire increased powers; yet for the purposes of play they exist. 
The diagonal lines joining the comers of the General's ‘camp” may be. 
though they seldom are, omitted from a Chinese chess-board; but neither 
they nor the river files must be left out on the Korean, For, as has 
been said* wherever a line is marked a Korean piece can r within its limi¬ 
tation^ move along it Thus the Chariot, which has precisely the same 
powers as our Rook, may move from one corner of the H ‘ camp >p to the 
centre, or, if so desired, to the comer diagonally opposite* because those 
points are connected by a marked line. For the same reason the Cannon* 
if on one such corner, may s when the centre is occupied, hop over to the 
opposite corner along the line of the diagonal, A similar train of reason¬ 
ing has made identical the movements of the two Counsellors and the 
General. 

The General, or King, as he shall be called, may move from his orig¬ 
inal position at the centre on to any one of the nine points in his camp, 
but he can never leave his camp. Within it he moves only one step at a 
time, and that only along marked lines. Thus, if the King were at 5 a he 
could move thence to 5 b (the centre), 6 a or 4 a, but he could not move 
104 b or 6 b, because there is no line connecting 5 a with these last two 
points. As in the Chinese game* the Kings cheek one another across the 
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board if they are on the same file, with no piece intervening. Korean 
ehess, however, leans here, as in other games, toward the losing side. If 
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one of the players has an overpowering advantage the other is a owe , 
should opportunity occur, to check his opponent’s King with lus own. 
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Thus, if Red has King on 6 i, Pawns on 3 d and 6 d, while Green has King 
on 5 a, Rook on 7 a, Pawn on 76, Red is allowed to play King 6i to 51 
(cheek). When Green moves his King to 4 a or 6a (his only alternatives), 
Red again checks with his King, making the game a draw. It should, how* 
ever, be observed that the act of checking the opponent's King with one's 
own is in itself a confession of inferiority, and deprives the player of any 
chance of winning the game,—he can at most draw it, * 1 


The King on the losing side is allowed yet another privilege. If he is 
the only piece on his side, and if his moving would greatly endanger him, 
he is allowed, as the equivalent of a move, to turn over and remain in his 
original position. Thus (the finish of an actual game, played in the British 
Legation garden at Seoul): 


5 XVXlIgllt 


Red; King on 5 i. Queen on 4i. Pawn on 
Green: King on 4 b, 

Green's only move—K 4 b to 4a—would be followed by Red—Pawn 
S c to 5 b, mate. Green therefore being called on to play, simply turned 
over hjs King, The game then proceeded : 


GREEN. 

Kt 4d to 5 f K 4b to 4a 

Kt 5 b to 6 d K 4 a to 4 b 

Pawn s c to 5 b, mate. 


Instead of playing K 4b to 4a in reply to the move of the Red 

Knight, Green might again have reversed the King, for there is no limit to 
trus exercise. 

The Counsellors, or Queens, move in all respects like the King, and 
areequally confined to the nine points of the camp. They cannot give 


rt— 1 10 tte (heckin * of ** °PP°n«it’ S Kin* by 1 pittt which the 

Km* ftwld rapture were it not on m open file of bis rial's. Thus ■ 

Ked: King on Knight on 3 e , Pswn on 4b. 

G«en: King on s», Kook on j i, Bishop on 1 j. 

If k « Red's turn to pky he mite* by Pswn to 5b, for it fa King tr, fib he is eoulll/ 

under ebeek £ the Fh« *« the points 5 b end fi, « centered ty . line. 

alternative is In 1*^ etcel “‘ ! e bis opponent's King with bit Own, even I bough the 
Z T lf he hM * «™H* in men. For Sample - 

Red: Kmg on Gj, Queen on 5 j. Bishop Or, 5 i, Kt on 3 u, Pe Wn on 4e 

l *■ RMt fla 1 8. C^non on r f. Kt on J g, P.wn on 3 f. 

Red wouM QMte by Pewn L, j b, bw if it j, Green's twn, he may not pl.v Kin* ct 10 fin 

v- C “ h ™ W * VllW ° f hi ‘ piCCe ‘ " “f*" or Ih»* of Red's, s Rook and 1 Cumiqo 

being worth more than a Queen end « Bishop. 
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check, however; across the board. They are more powerful than the 
Chinese Ss\ which can only occupy the five points on the diagonals. 

The C ha riots * or Rooks, have exactly the powers of our own Castles* 
or the Chinese Ku t except that* as has been said* they can also move along 
the marked diagonals of either their own or the enemy's camp. 

The Horses (Knights) have precisely the move of the Chinese Md t 
which is also that of the Western Knight* with one important limitation. 
The Korean and the Chinese Md always moves first one step along a file or 
rank, and then a step diagonally* If there be a piece* whether of his own 
side or the enemy's, at the elbow;, so to speak, of his beat* he cannot move. 
Thus in the example given above* the Red Knight on 3 c could not move to 
5 b or 5 d* because of the Pawn on 4c; had the Pawn been on 4 b or 4d 
the Knight would not be estopped. It will be seen that it is, owing to this 
rule, possible to cover check from a Korean Knight 

The Elephant, or Bishop* moves one step along a rank or file, then two 
steps diagonally. It differs from the JufftaJ or Camel of Tamerlane s Chess, 
in that the latter moves first a step diagonally,, and then two straightwise* 
and has, which the Syartg has not* the privilege of vaulting. For the Korean 
Elephant must have a clear course from start to finish* like the Chinese 
Elephant. Unlike the latter (whose move is that of Tamerlane's Ftf, or the 
original Bishop* the FU less their power of vaulting)* the Korean Elephant is 
not confined to its own side of the river, but may move freely all over the 
board H 

At - starting* the Korean Bishop must stand on one of the two points 
between the Kook and the Queen, the Knight being placed on the other; 
but on which point depends upon the whim of the player. Perhaps it would 
be simpler to say that at the commencement of the game, the men being 
arranged as in Chinese chess (except that the Kings are on 5b, not 5 a f and 
5 i, not 5 j + either player may, before moving* but not afterward, interchange 
Knight or Bishop at one or both sides of his line. If one player so inter¬ 
changes, it is generally considered advisable for the other to do the same* 
but he is under no obligation in the matter. 

The Soldiers (Pawns) differ from those of China in that they have from 
the first the move which the Chinese Pi^g only gets after crossing the river, 
A Korean Pawn moves one step sideways or forward* but never backward 
or diagonally. When he reaches his tenth rank (the enemy s first) he does 
not change his condition* but remains a Pawn, restricted to a sidelong move¬ 
ment up and down that rank T For this reason a Pawn 3 s not often ad-^ 
varjeed to the last line—is* indeed, seldom carried beyond the eighth 
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rank, his strongest position.. We have seen that, in common with the 
Rook, the King, and Queen, the Pawn can travel along the diagonal of the 
camp. 

The Cannon differs from the P r Au of China in that it moves as it takes, 
and that another Cannon can neither form a *' Screen tp for it nor be taken 
by it The Korean Ilfio moves in a straight line, horizontally or perpen- 
dicularly, but only when some piece (not itself a Cannon) intervenes, Thus* 
in the example above given, the Cannon on I f can move to i h. I i or I j 
over the Rook on i g, or to 4. b. 5 f . . . 3 f over the Pawn on 3 f. If moved 
to ij it would give check to the enemy's King on 6 j, because the Queen 
on 5 j intervening forms a Screen, But as the men are placed at 
the commencement of the game, the Cannon on 2 c cannot take the 
Knight on 2 j, because the other Cannon on 2 fa does not act as a 
Screen, Although this is the case, an intervening Cannon is not alto¬ 
gether ignored. For instance, if Red had had a Cannon on 4 a when 
Green checked by Cannon 1 f to 1 j, he could have replied by Cannon 4 a 
to 4], interposing, when the Green Cannon on I j would practically bear on 
nothing but the empty points 1 f to la. This restriction of the power of 
the Cannon makes it inferior to the Chinese P'du and its movements more 
cumbrous. In all other respects the Korean game is a distinct advance on 
the Chinese, and, this drawback modified, might even aspire to rivalry with 
Western Chess were the King and Queens permitted to move freely over 
the board. 

There are, as far as can be learnt, no native books whatsoever on the 
subject of Korean Chess corresponding with the work which formed the 
basis of the writer’s Manna/ of Chintst C/mss} Nor have the numerous 
books of end games or problems of China any counterpart in Korea. Chess 
in the latter country is regarded, in spite of its unustial diffusion, as a some¬ 
what frivolous pastime, suitable for young persons and rustics. The educated 
Korean, deeply imbued as he is with Chinese sympathies, affects to prefer 
Pa-tek (No. lxxv), though it is open to considerable doubt whether he 
would not, as a matter of actual fact, rather play at chess. 

The first move is usually conceded to the weaker player, a plain proof 
that the advantage is supposed to rest with the opener. The usual com¬ 
mencement is either a Rook s Pawn horizontally or a Knight interposing be- 
tween the Cannons to serve as a Screen for one of them In the following 
short game the Bishops were placed on jaja, 2j, and yj respectively 1 


1 A ofGkiww ctw. SuxigiuJ - Frial^l at the AWX CAm* Htrald office. 
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Red. 

G^eek, 

1. P 9 g to 8 g 

1. P 1 d to 2 d 

2, Kt 3 j to 4 h 

To form screen for Cannon. 

2- Kt 7 a to 6 c 

3- B 2 j to 5 h 

3, C ® c to 5 c 

4. Kt 8 j to 7 h 

4. P 5 d to 4 d 

To defend Pawn on 5 g. 

Brings Cannon to bear on Bishop, 

j, Kt4h to 5 f 

5. B ]a to 5 d 

Green Cannon now bears on Pawn. Threatens Pawn on 3 g. 

6. P 3 g to 4g 

6. Kt 2 a to 4 b 

7. Kt si to 5 j 

7. R 3 a to fid 

8. R 9 j to 9 f 

8- R 1 a to 1 e 

9 Q 4 j to S1 

9, R i e to 4e 

IO, P 1 g to 2g (?) 

10. P 9 d to 9 e 

11. R gfto6f 

U. P pe to 8e 

13. C Sh to 6 h 

12, R 9a to 9] 

13. B ;j to 9g 

13, C 2c takes P 2g 

14- R 1 j to t b 

14. C 5 c to 7 c 

15. C 6 h to 3 h 

15, P S e to 7 e 

t6. C 3h to jb (check) 

iG. K 3 b to 5 a 

17. C 3 b to 3 i 

17. F 7e to 7f 

Better to 6 e 

18, P 7g takes P 7f 

l8. C 2g to 2C 

19, C 3 i to 3 a (check) 

iq. Q 4 a to s b 

20. R 1 b to 1 a 

20. Kt 4 b to 2 a 

2 j, R 1 a takes Kt 2 a 

21. B S d takes C 3a 

22. R 2 a takes B 3a (check) 

22- Q 5 b to 4 a 

23. Kt 5f takes B 6d 

23. P 7 d takes Kt 6d 

24. R 6 f takes F 6 d 

24 Cjc takes Kt 7 h 

2$. R 6 d takes Kt 6 c 

25. Q 6a to fib 

26. R 6 c to 8 c 

26, C 7 h to 7 b 

27. R Sc to Sa (check) 

Q 6 b to 6 a 

28. B gg to 7d (check) 

28, K 5 a to 5 b 

Only move. 

29. R 3 a takes Q 4a (check) 

30, R Sa takes Q 6a (mate) 

29. K J b takes R 4a 

“ Check ” in Korean is tjjrang, " 
1 

General +l (King), and " mate, 1 tjy&H- 


a Mr. WiLEnnson a v> be eredtc*d with the fait publication bf *&r We«*m writer on K&ttm 


Chen, Sec bin Ckfu im Jfitn* in the Pad M&ff B^dgtt, Dee, IJtb, *894. — S- C- 
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Place XVIII represents two men playing chess. The one on the right 
wears the hat such an is worn in doors, which marks him as the host, while 
the other is doubtless a guest. In Plate XIX the players are both in in¬ 
door dress, the one on the right being distinguished by his hat as an 
official. 

In Japan, the game of chess Is called Skogi (Chinese, tsmng Fi), Fig. 
^5. and although in general the same, differs in many particulars from the 
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the direction of the point determining to whom the piece belongs. Unlike 
other games of chess, the men are all of one color, and the same pieces 
serve for the player and his adversary. Another peculiarity is that any 
piece taken up may be entered by the adversary in any place he chooses 
and at any time he thinks desirable, such entry constituting his move. The 
pieces, of w hich there are twenty on each side H are as follows: 

0 Sh& % "General,^ commonly called (?(t) = King. Kin Sh& f “Gold 
Generals/ * 1 * commonly called Kin (2). Gin Shd f 41 Silver Generals/' commonly 
called Gin (a). Hisha, '* Flying Wagon/'’ (i) = Castle, Kakk& w M Angle 
going/ 1 commonly called Kaku (1) = Bishop. Kfima, 1 (2) == Knights, 
Ky&ske, '* Fragrant Chariots/ 3 (2). //ic?/ic 4 "Foot-soldiers/ 1 commonly 

called Fu (9) = Pawns. 

The Shd p or +l General/' stands in the centre of the first row. He moves 
one square in any direction, and loses the game when checkmated. The 
11 Gold Generals pl stand on either side of the King, and move one square in 
any direction, except the two back diagonals. 

1 Written with the CtiMK charACter* kwni wj, which may be [imitated “ Hocwm-ble Horse . 1 " 

1 Ay&i£ti it tOwttiBH wrttleo with the Chinese characters i/Mf iti, u Capital Charifl *, 1 F instead 

of A/unf J*. M Fragrant Chariot’’ 









PLATF XIX. KOREAN CHESS. 
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The u Silver Generals" stand on each side next to the H Gold Generals/ 1 
and move one square in any direction, except sideways and backward. The 
Ktima stand next to the " Silver Generals/ 1 and have our Knight's move, 
but only forward. The Ky&sha occupy the extreme ends and move any 
number of squares, perpendicularly only. The Misha stand in front of the 
right-hand Kihtm and has the move of our Castle r The Kakkft stand in 
front of the left-hand K^inm, and have the move of our Bishop. The 
*" Foot-soldiers;' 1 or Fawns, occupy the third row, and move and take one 
square forward only. 

The three rows nearest each side constitute the opposing camps. The 
King and "Gold Generals" retain their rank unchanged throughout the 
game, but the following pieces are promoted, immediately upon entering the 
enemy's camp, when they are turned over, then new names being written 
on their reverse sides. The Misha becomes Rywu& r " Dragon King/ 8 and 
has the privilege, in addition to its former power, of moving one square 
diagonally like the Kakk&. The Kakk& becomes Ry&-ma w 11 Dragon Horse/" 
and has the additional power of moving one square forward, sideways, or 
backward. The “ Silver Generals;" Kama, Kyd&ka y and Hahti, or Pawns, 
can all attain the rank of "Gold Generals/ 1 A detailed account of Skogi 
will be found in Mr. Falk oner's Games, Ancient and Oriental A from which 
the above account was extracted. The Wa Kan san sat dsu € states that 
the date of the origin of the game is unknown. 

LXXV* PA-TOK-PEHULE GAME. 

The Korean game of Pa-tok is practically identical with the Chinese 
game of Wai i f (Wei chi), which is played in japan under the name of 
It is played by two players upon a board special to the game, and with two 
sets of men of different colors. dl The board is divided into squares like a 
chess-board, but into a much greater number, and w ithout any alternation of 
color, their total number being 324, i8xi£L This, however, does not repre¬ 
sent the scale of the game, because, as in Chinese chess, the pieces are 
played on the intersection of the horizontal and vertical lines and not on 
their intervals. Thus, as there are nineteen lines in either direction, the total 
number of places on which the men can be played is 19x19, or 361/' 

The Korean board, fia-tvk-kpan, differs from that of japan, in being 
made in the form of a small hollow table, while the Japanese board consists 
of a solid block of wood. The Korean board is resonant and by an 
arrangement of wires stretched within, emits a musical note when a piece is 
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played, A specifyen m the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Fig, 96, is eleven inches high and about sixteen inches square. 

In China, the boards are printed on paper, with the printer's name 
attached, so as to be ready for either playing or scoring a game, and there 
is a margin at the top for writing remarks, such as noting a point from 
which a pip of one color has been taken up r and into which a piece of 
another color has subsequently been played. * 1 



Tm. Bomd roi Piip« phKK. Kotu, M UKQin at U^, ol PfltSt, 

Ng.. 16,431. 


The men used in Korea are small, polished black pebbles* max-tjd 
(Chinese, frs'), and irregular pieces of polished white shell, fdik-tjd 
(Chinese, pdk tss*), The set in the University Museum consists of [43 black 
and 140 white pieces, 3 contained, as is customary, in two unpainted wooden 
bawds with wooden covers, called pa-tok-ht<mg (Chinese* f ung) r 

In Japan the men, go £sfa\ are known as kur&-isM, *' black/ 1 and skirts 
tsh\ M white stones/' and are slightly convex discs about seven-eighths of 
an inch in diameter. Those in the same museum consist, respect! vdy P of 
worked slate and shell, and are contained in black-lacquered wooden boxes 
with covers. 

,h The Chinese, in the books which treat of the game, divide the board 


l Z. Volpicdl/ pf tk* CAma firatis-A #f tfcyaf Asiatic Vol P XXVT, p. So, 

Shan pin *L, [894. 

1 Thnc d* not ippeu to be the requisite aumbn. 
















PLATE JfJL KOREAN PA-TO« QAWE 











into four equal parts, which they call * corners s or «)( and which are 
called by the names of the four Chinese tones: 

P'ing for the lower left corner* 

Sluung for the upper left corner. 

Hit for the upper right corner. 

Yap for the lower right corner. 



,H In each of these four sections a place is generally marked out *r a dis¬ 
tance of four steps along the principal diagonal counted from the outer 
angle. Each spot is, therefore* equidistant from the two external sides of 
the section. These four points are called Aan r Sun, Aw'aff, and JCfrt, and the 
players generally begin the game by alternately covering them p each player 
occupying two at opposite angles. Sometimes the centre of the board is 
marked/ 1 
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The Korean board is marked In the same manner, with the addition of 
eight intermediary marks as shown in Fig, 98, 

The Chinese have adopted a system of notation for each of the four 
comers. This is minuteiy described by Mr. Voipicelli, to whose treatise 
the reader b referred for particulars. Fig. 99, upon which a few spots are 
marked with the numbers used to designate their position, will give a gen^ 
era! idea. 

The players place their men alternately on any of the points of inter- 



FtC. 98.— Face dp Kokeah Efdahzi (foe Pa-toe. 


section or the horizontal and vertical lines not already occupied,' 1 the object 
of the game being to occupy as much of the board as possible, victory bdng 
decided in favor of the player who has command of the most spots. |K Space 
can be occupied in two ways—by placing men on the different points, and 
by forming an enclosure with one's men, the space thus contained being 
reckoned as one's territory." The latter gives the name of the game, IVa* 
(to surround) being its principal object The simplest possible enclosure 
thal can be formed on the board is that of four men enclosing one spot. 
















































which is called in thsnese p n^dn, in Japanese, j*h\ having the same 

meaning, and in Korean, tjip Y “ house/' and which can be seen in ^e lower 
left-hand comer of Fig. ioa The next in simplicity is that formed by six 
men enclosing two spots* an example of which is given in the lower right- 
hand comer of the same diagram. In the same way large enclosures can 
be formed with a greater number of men, as will be seen in the upper left- 
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hand comer of Fig. too. All enclosures require a smaller number of men 
to form them when they are situated around a comer or angle of the board, 
as then only two sides need be formed, the other two being the limits 0 t 
board itself All enclosures may be formed not only round unoccupied 
spots, but also round unprotected men of the adversary, who are forthw ith 
taken and their empty places become the conqueror s territory. The de¬ 
ment of strife thus comes in and lends interest to the game. The interest 
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is not concentrated in one spot, as at chess, around the King, but is diffused 
all over the board, as every single spot is equally important in effecting the 
result and counts in the grand total which represents the position of each 
side at the end of the struggle. 

An Opponent’s pieces may be captured when they are completely sur¬ 
rounded, but whenever a group of men contains within itself two or more 
empty spots forming complete eyes, it is secure against attack. It does not 



matter where or how far apart from each other these eyes are situated, pro¬ 
vided they form part of one unbroken group of men joined together. The 
upper left-hand corner of Fig. lot exhibits a territory which cannot be 
conquered by the adversary, because it contains three complete eyes, any 
two of which alone would be sufficient to secure its independence. If White 
should fill up an eye at any point, Black in his turn would take the man 
that White played, for it would be surrounded by his men. 

A detailed account of these enclosures is given by Mr. Volpicelli, who 
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describes the manner in which they may be joined together to secure them 
gainst attack. At the dose of the game there may be empty spaces, sur¬ 
rounded partly with white and partly with black pieces, so that neither side 
can claim them. In such cases they are alternately filled up by the two 
players before the counting begins. Each player then countr his pieces, 
including the eyes which he has surrounded, and the one having the highest 
wins the game. 


Tie.. SOIDiaci * *am or Wai Shwtom Ppowtmd Excunuftis AKfr Minina of Attack. 

(From VdjMtflt.) 

The Wa Kan san sat dzu t gives the following account of the game of 
Go t which it states is also called Za in 1 (Chinese, t$o yatt), so named by 
Wang Chung Long, of Tata/ and SAv dan z (Chinese, sftau fdrri)* so named 
by Cbi Kung, of Tsin * The board is called go ban (Chinese, k't kuk). The 
boxes for the stones are called ki (Chinese, k i Uni). 


1 Ultnllf, 4i litting rrtirrd . 11 

* * A djDutr, 3563^323 B. C. 

1 Literally* wnveraiai- 1 " 
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The Kwang po wuh chi 1 says that a subject of Kieh named Wu Ts'au 
invented Go and gambling. It b also said that the Emperor Yao (B. G. 
2356) invented and taught it to his son, Tan Chu. 

Another says that the Emperor Shun (B. C 2255) invented Go and 
taught it to hh son ± Shang Kiun, who was ignorant, 

The^tf ban no mtf literally the Hp eyes of chess-board/ 1 are painted with 
lacquer. There are nineteen each way, vertically and horizontally. The 


Go stones, white and black, to¬ 
gether number 360, correspond¬ 
ing w r ith the number of days of 
the year. The nine stars cor 
respond with the Nine Lights 
of Heaven* the sun and moon 
and the seven stars of the con¬ 
stellation Tau (Ursa Major), 



It is written in the Wu Ts'ah 
Tsu that among the playthings 
of modem and ancient times 
there is nothing more remote 
than Go m Next to wine and 


Feo, i4h.—Tjhb (tame -of On- jafapi. (Boicu- sesp .) women, it leads men astray, Tf 

they think it difficult, even vil¬ 
lage boys and common people can play it very skillfully; but if it be thought 
very easy, even the wisest and most intelligent, though they investigate it 
through generations, may not acquire it correctly. It is recorded in the 
I King, written by Chun, of Han tan, that the Go board had 17 vertical and 
17 horizontal lines, making 289 ways, which is 71 ways less than the 
present board. The writer adds, " I think before the Han and Wd dynas¬ 
ties (206 B. C-265 A, D ) all were like this/ 1 

The Si 1 king tsah kl 3 4 says that Tu Fu Tsz h p a of Tu Ling, played Go 

3 A cyclopedia in % boekj by Ting Sit-chang, who brought it to a conelttslbfl in 1607. 
A. Wytfe, JVipftj CMm LiitrniffFTf, London, 1867, p. 150. 

* Written in the Chinese teat with a character called in Chinese kn*a. compounded of 

M ***** *»d biw h « diagrams; 1 evidently referring to the fear d i*gr* ras indicating the Foot DirtC* 
tides (see j>, 93). 

1 CAznrif MjHua/ h Pi. 1 1, No, 292. 

* The Sr* king tsfih li (Se king t*i ke) in six books, is a record of incidents at Ch^Lg-gan, the 
tttctropolta during (be Han dynasty, being supplementary Co pan Ked h s history, Bj seme this has 
been iCLribnied to Lfw Hin, of the Han, and by others to K& Hung, of the Tain ; but the proba* 
bilitj fh in fever ef Wea Yun, of the sixth ratary, being the a*uher. — A. Wylie* AVe* m 
Ltifrature, p, 151. 

4 F®*~ 77 0 = A celebrated poet, contemporary with second ocly to Li Peb, He was 
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well, and became the first under heaven. Wri Yen Wu, eofltniQitly called 
Tsz' K ing, of Ts'Ien Tang; Lang Ye, of Nan Sung, and Wang Hi, were 
the first of their times. 

P h au Fob Tsz* * 1 says that the most skinful player was called Ki sking 
(that is, “ Chess Sage N ) F therefore Yen Tsz J K'ing (Wu Yen Wu) and Mi 
Sul Ming are called Chess Sages even at present. One who carves skill¬ 
fully is called AfuA sAittg, or Wood Sage/ 1 therefore Chang Heng 1 and Ma 
Chung are known as Muk Siring* 

In the time of T p ai Chung, of the T ang dynasty (A. D. S47-8G0) Japan 
sent a tribute of Go stones made of gems to China, saying that in the south 
or that country there is an island called Shm Ken (Chinese, tsdp rw), on 
which is a pond called Shudan (Chinese, sfutu i'dm). In it the Go stones 
are produced. The Japanese commentator says the island of Shiu Ken is 
not known ’ it may be Nachi no hama p in Klshiu. 

The board for Go is about six inches (Japanese a ) thick f one foot four 
Inches long, and one foot three inches wide. The rectangles are eighteenths 
by seven-tenths of an inch. Each direction has 19 mt (or (l eyes h *} H The best 
wood Is K&ya* (Chinese,/*); the next* Hinoki* (Chinese, kid), and the next 
best, Katsnra* (Chinese, kum ). When a new board of Kaya wood cracks, 
if it is put in a box for some time it becomes as before. 

Tradition says that Lord Kibi introduced Go into Japan in the 7th year 
of Ten Pd (A. D. 735), he having been twenty years in China. Some say 
Shaku Ben Sho went to China to study, and played Go with Huan Tsung 


a native of Til Lin^I, tnd is, ccnK^uenll^ rcftned to under this pstmlonynJ. H i|b lifinors were 
lavished upon him during hEl lifetime, in recognition IW te** of his learning thin of his poetical 
go ulus.— CAirtfSo Ftvffrr ; Afd triiii/j No. &8a 

l The adopted designation of Ko Hung, fourth century A. D» One of the - inosE. celebrated 
among the doctors of Tin ism and adepts Lfl the «t and practice of alchemy.— CAimftt j Reader** 
ManvaJ t Ko, 374, 

1 A. D. 7S-I3§. Grand Htsloriographer in Lhc reign t*f Han Shun Ti, and celebrated for his 
universal knowledge, but mort particularly fur his mastery of islroiiomkal sctefl.Cc, tie constructed 
an uranoipheru, and greatly advanced the icirDtH of istroMiny and marhemalLcs Bmong his 
counExyrner-— C^A j'n rs? Reminds Atanuot, No. l], 

1 The Japans Foot h about t ^ n ths shorter than ours, but the inches are longer. being tenth* 
instead of twelfths of a fool. 

* The Ternpa AWr/rra,* specie* *r yew, commonly called Fetid Yew, because the young 
foliage when bruised emits a dii*greeab3c odor. 

* The Tkwya Qfousa l a ipecita of cedar, 

* The Cfrri&pAyffcm Japmva* a tree related to the American! &£aguu3iiu From this wood 
the Ainos hollow their canoes and make tftMtars found in every Aino house and died In pounding 
grain.—Charles $. Sargent, Garden *nd fartit % Vol. VT, p. p- 

7 
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(reigned A. D. 713-756) before he became Emperor. The writer remarks 
that perhaps Ben Shs already knew the game. 

Japanese annals relate that in the 7th month of the 10th year of Tat 
PH (A, D. 738) Otomo no Shukune Komushi played Go with Nakatomi no 
Miya Dokoro no Muragi Adzumabito in the leisure time of office, when a 
dispute arose and Komushi insulted Adzumabito and killed him with his 
sword. 

In the records of the Empress Jito (A, D. 690-696) there is a decree 
prohibiting the game of Sugoroku fp. Si), Perhaps Go existed in Japan be¬ 
fore this, but it is not known when it began. 

Among the most skillful players were I Un Rontn in the time of the 
Emperor Go-Tsuchimikado (A. D. 1465-1500)’ Hon In Bo and 
Nikkai Ho In, of jakktiji, in the time of the Emperor GoyfiEei (A. D. 
1587-161 l). 

At present Hon In BO is called the "Chess Sage, 11 During his life he 
received an annuity. At the present day a man named Hon In BG D6 Sako 
is the expert of all time, and may be called the " Go Sage."' 

The game of Go is extremely popular in Japan at the present time, and 
is much played by military men, who regard it as an exercise in military 
tactics and instructive in the art of war, 

A cine to the meaning of the game of Wm Pi, or Go, is found in the 
analysis of the Chinese name kwd (Japanese, kH) applied to the squares of 
the board. As already stated, it is compounded of the Chinese characters 
ss\ four, and kwd t the diagrams used in divination. The four diagrams 
referred to h as will be seen from Fig. 97, are those called Kart, Sum, Jitvau, 
and JCh r, and designate the North East, South East, South We^t, and North 
West. Thus it appears, like A r jHWt and P&rfds 1, to be regarded as a game 
of the Four Directions, and the board has the same cosmteal significance as 
is discovered to underly all other boards upon which games are played. An 
agreement is also found between the quarters of the board and the four 
tones of the Chinese spoken language. This correlation appears to be 
practically extended in the Korean board to the notes of the musical 
scale, the board emitting a musical note when a piece is played. The note 
of the board in the University Museum corresponds with F, first space, 
treble clef of the European scale. 

LXXVL OU-MOUL-KU-MO—WELL KONO, 

The games played on diagrams, like our game of Merrelb p receive the 
name of Ko-ho in Korea, a term my informant could not further define. 


Similar games are known as iTi 1 in China, the name which b applied there to 
games played upon boards„ as* for example* Tsevng k'i, u Chess/" and iVai k i* 
Black and white stones are used in these games, which receive the 




Fit;. 103.— 4 Jl-< scul'I-k-u-ni 1. Kdkea, 


Pic. h au Cjihto^ Ckim 


same names in Korea, China, and Japan as those used in the game of Pa-tok 
(No. lxxv), Wai k’i , and Co. 

In all games of Korn, as in Pa-tok , the black men move first. 

Ou-maal-ko-aa is played upon a diagram. Fig. 103, 
X \J) / Each player has two stones which they may put down 

Xv / alternately or may set at the beginning, as shorn on the 
diagram. The players move one piece at a time, in altcr- 
X. na te plays along the sides of the square, except that 
S \ marked with a circle, which is barred, or from the cor- 

Fie. idj.-sl-mvk rim., ners to the centre. The object of the game is to block 
Su “- the opponent's men so that they cannot move. 

The game of Ou-moul-ko-no is called Pong kau Pi in China {Ksoang- 
tnng), and is played upon a diagram like Fig. 104. 

In Siam a similar game is played upon a 
diagram represented by Fig. 105, and is called 
Sua tok tong. 


LXXYIL NE1-FAT-KO-N0 —FOUR-FIELD KONO. 

Each player has eight pieces, which are 
set as shown in Fig. 106. The players move 
alternately along the lines and take an oppo¬ 
nent's piece by jumping over one of their own 
pieces to the third place. When not thus 
taking, the pieces are moved one square at a 

time. The object is to block or capture the opponent's men. 
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Fid. 106.—Snw-mut. Koma. 


1 Thu uuelc apparently refer* to ibe men, stone or wood, with which the geffiG ii phyed, sod 
OOt to the board or diagram. 
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LXXVI [L O-FAT-KO-NO—FIVE-FI ELD KONO. 

The board is set as shown in Fig. 107. The players move one square 
at a time, either backward or forward s diagonally across the squares, Tlie 

object of the game is to get the pieces across 
to the other side in the place of those oT the 
opponent p and the one who does this first wins 
the game, 

w 

* 

2. 
x 




Fid, ID?.—O-FAT’KU'Nil. K ' rM I A 


LXXI X H YOU K-FA T- KO-MO —SI X - FI ELD KO NO, 

This game was only known by name to 
my informants, who were not familiar with the 
method of play, 

LX X X, K ON -TJ 1 L— M EUR EU-S. 

The familiar game of Merrells is known 
m Korea under the name of Ktm-tfil. 

In China it is called Sam Fi, or ,l Three Chess/' Fig, 108, and is played 
as follows: Each of the two players alternately puts down a piece upon one 
of the twenty-four points on the board. The object is to get three in a row, 
and when a player gets three pieces in a line he marks one of his opponent's 
men as dead by putting one of his own men on top of it r When all the 
twenty-four points on the board are occupied, the "dead" pieces are 
removed and the players move in turn, one space at a time. When a 
player succeeds in getting three of his pieces in a line he takes one of his 
opponent's. The game continues until one 
wins p either by taking the other's men or 
blocking them so that they cannot move. 

I am told by a Chinese merchant that 
this game was invented by Chao Kwang- 
yin/A. D, 917—975* founder of the Sung 
dynasty. 

LXXXI. KOL-IIFAI, fclONE TABLETS—-DOMI¬ 
NOES. 

The Koreans call dominoes Ktf-hpai 
(Chinese, hvat fm\ "Bone tablets” or 
H&'hpai (Chinese* u p*&i\ 11 Foreign tablets. 1 ' The latter is said to be the 
more correct name, and is also applied to a particular game played with 
dominoes. 
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jfrmfcr'j Mmua/ t Nc- 47. 





























Aset consists of 21 different pieces, 11 of which are duplicated, making 
32 pieces in the complete set, as in the Chinese game. Fig, 109. They differ 
from European dominoes. Fig. 1 iQ, in the absence of the blanks* A set or 
Korean dominoes from Seoul in the United States National Museum, Wash¬ 
ington, is made of ivory, and numbers 32 pieces. They measure A 

inches, and are marked with incised spots. The "one JI and 11 four" spots 
are painted red and all the others black, and the one spots are much larger 
than the others and very deeply incised. The 32 dominoes are paired, as 
shown in Fig. in: 1-1 1-1, 1-2 4-5, 2^2 2-2, I-3 1-3,3~3 3-3* J ~4 2-1* 

2-4 3 - 4 , 4-4 4 - 4 , 1—5 '-5, 2-5 3 S> 5-5 5 ~ 5 . 1-6 t- 6 ,Sr 6 3-6,4-6 4 - 6 . 
g-6 5^4>, 6-6 6-6. Those of which there are two are mated with each 
other, and those of which there are but one with reference to the sum of 
the spots, but not in the manner of the Chinese series. Fig, 116. The pieces 
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receive the same names as those given the dice throws in the game of Ssang- 


rj&uJk (No, Lxxiii), viz.: 

i-i. syo-sjro ," smallest 11 
1-3, ijtmi-kko ^ Jl rat nose." 
1-3, syo-mm* ,J small, three/ 1 

l—4r p^k-st i, “ white, four/ 1 

1- 5, paih-i, * white, five/ 5 
i~ 6 t paik-ry&uk t PH white, six. 

2- 2, tjoun-it r 11 superior two/ 1 

2-3, a-sam , fl two, three/" 
2-4, a-sd , J< two, four/ 1 

2-5, A&in-i t ** sovereign two/ 


3 - 3 * " long three 11 

3 - 4 , sarn-sa, l+ three, four / 1 

3 - 5 , sam-0 r 11 three, five/' 

3 - 6 , sam-ryouk t “ three, six / 1 

4- 4, tjQun-iwng, -l superior red/’ 

4-5, sa-o f " four, five*” 

4— 6, sd-ryaukt ** four, six.” 

5 — 5 , ffoun-& ¥ 11 superior five." 
s-6. o-Tyouk' 11 five, six/ f 

6— 6, tjoun-rymik y 14 superior six. 


2-6, a-ryouk * Hl two, six." 

Dominoes are regarded as a vulgar game in Korea. They are used in 
gambling, and are not much played as a social game by the highest classes. 
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LXXXtZ, Uft-HPAI—FOREIGN TABLETS. 

Hd~hpai t or 11 Foreign tablets/ 1 is the name given to the most popular 
Korean game of Dominoes, which is played by three or four persons. When 

four play the entire set of dominoes are 
used, but when three play the following 
pieces arc withdrawn : £ p J, and § * 

The dominoes are turned face down 
and shuffled. On commencing to play h 
all draw one piece to decide who shall 
play first. The one who gets the piece 
with the highe.st number of spots be¬ 
comes the Tjyang-outn (Chinese, ck&ng 
«*?/) The pieces are again shuffled and 
the Tjyang-outn draws seven pieces and 
each of the other players six. The 
Tjyang-ouen then whirls his seven pieces 
about between his fingers in his right 
hand until one of the pieces slips out. 
This piece he turns face up. Should the 
piece turned up be either $ P or j P 
he keeps the pieces he has drawn. If 
it should be either f, | r | P §, f, f P f P f* 
fp h ^ r f—that is, one of the pieces of 
which there are duplicates—he hands his 
six pieces that are yet undiscovered to 
the player on his right, who in turn gives 
his pieces to his immediate neighbor and 
so on in turn urjtil the Tjyang-ouin re¬ 
ceives those of the fourth player. If on 
the other hand, he turns up either f* |> 
i« J* he hands his six pieces to the 
player on his left, who in turn gives 
them to his immediate neighbor until the 
Tjyang-mttn receives those from the 
player on the right. The seventh piece 
that was turned up is now turned down and mixed with the remaining 
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pieces, which are placed side by side in a line and covered with a slip of 
paper or with a strip of bamboo made for the purpose, If the Tjyang-mtOi 
keeps Ids pieces he becomes the first player, but if he exchanges them p the 
one on the right or left, to whom he gave them, becomes the first player. 

In this game certain combinations of three piece* are called h&n-hpai — 
(Chinese^ 3 4 * * * * * * 11 perfect tablets." The object of the game is for a 

player to get two such combinations. The game is then said to be hit- 
tjyt-ta — +a broken." Ho-ftfiai is played for money, and a certain stake is 
agreed upon, the player winning once, twice, thrice, four or five times this 
amount from each player, according to the particular combination which 
composes his winning hand. These combinations and the number they 
count are as follows: 

i- A sequence, as ^ J* £, called ^SSmtg-iSyo-Aan*hpm (Chinese, sktung 
tsu yatp'di), counts three in combination with another ssang-syo, and one in 
combination with any other kmt-hpai. A ssatig-syo composed of six pieces, 
which pair, according to the Korean system (Fig. 109), is called t&i-sd-ttai 
(Chinese, tM sz* ta£) y f - corresponding fou r times,” and counts four, the name 
referring to the counts. 

2. The sequence ^ ^ ^ |* and the corresponding sequences in 

which 6, 5, 4, 3, and 2 replace the *' ones 11 in the example given, are called 
pou-t&ng (Chinese, pat tung\* n unlike/ 1 and count as follows: 

1- i* 1-3, 1-4, 1-5, t“6, counts 3, 

2- 1, 2-2. 2-3, 2-4. 2-5, 2-6, counts 
3"*. 3“*, 3-3, 3-4, 3-5. 3-6, counts 3. 

4 -i 1 4-2, 4-3, 4-4, 4—St 4 -A counts 3, 

5 ~h 5 - 5 , Srh 5 - 4 - 5 - 5 - 5 - 6 - counts 4 
6-1,6-2, 6-3, 6-4, 6-5, 6-6, counts 3, 

3. The sequence 4 , f, J. | F called A rf ssaHg-syo (Chinese, ftt£ 
s&tung tsS) f " solitary double sequence,” counts fwe. 

4. Fwo doublets and one piece upon which the sum of the spots or 

one of the set of spots is equal to the single number of the doublet^ as 

fp Si h or f. |, | f called (Chinese, ntd), 11 inclosed,” counts one, both 

when paired with another s<?& or any other han-hpat. A han-hpai com¬ 

posed of sixes is called ry&uk-sok; of fiv es, &-$&& ; of fours, hang-sot; of 

threes. sam-se&; of twos K a-s&k, and of ones, p&ii-sek. 

$> Three pieces upon which the spots are equally divided between two 

numbers, as | F f, called Ah' stint tong (Chinese, tui sdm fnng), Fl agreeing 
three alike," count one. 


6 . The combination ft P f f f P called ro-in (Chinese, feyen), Hi old man; 1 
counts three when combined with itself and one with any other han-hpai. 

7 + The combination |, ft, ft, called a-ki (Chinese, d cM ), child " counts 
three when combined with itself, and one with any other hati-kpaL 

8 . The combination ft. f. called ssatig-pyat (Chinese, shhiHg fim), 
"doublets/* counts three when combined with itself, and one with any other 
han-hp&i. 

g. The combinations ft* ft> i and ft* ft* ft, called ye-smti* count three 
when combined with each other, and one with any other combination. 

As the s&k are the easiest combinations which may be formed, it is 
sometimes agreed to play without counting them. 

If the first player has not drawn a winning hand, he puts down a piece 
from his hand at the end that is nearest to him of the concealed row, and 
takes up a piece at the other end, at the same time sliding the row of pieces 
along, so that the piece he puts down is concealed. If he docs not then 
make a winning combination, the next player, if he has not already a win¬ 
ning hand, puts down a piece* and takes up another as before ; and this is 
continued until some one obtains a winning combination and wins the game. 
He becomes the Tjyang-mun in the next game, 

LUXXliL TJAK-KA-1CHOOC1—FAIR-MATING. 

Tjak-ma-U;k&-ki is played by two* three* or four persons. The pieces 
are reversed and shuffled and covered with paper. The first player draws 
six and the others each five dominoes. The first player endeavors to play 
out a pair from those be has drawn* but if he is unsuccessful he lays out one 
piece, face up, on the table. The second player takes up the discarded piece 
if he can combine it with a domino in his hand to form a pair* If not d he 
draws a piece from those left under the paper, and discards a domino which 
he lays out, face up. This process is repeated around until one player gels 
three pairs in his hand and wins the game. When two or three play the { 
cannot be played to complete the third pair, but when four play it may be 
thus played, and the winner is paid only by the player who discarded the 
corresponding piece. If a pair is completed by a piece drawn from the 
unused pile, all the other players must pay the winner; but if it is com¬ 
pleted with a piece which has been discarded, the player who discard? that 
piece alone pays the winner. It is sometimes agreed that the third pair, 
by which a player wins, must be completed by a piece from the unused pile. 

1 y^iw,w¥io iod Shun, the flames of ibc two who &iind at the d*w*a of Ch la ** c 

hutw? H the models of all wisdom and ereigQ Virtue.— Chin*.i/ AVuiNo. 900. 



LXXXIV. KKO-RI-POUT-TCHI-Kl—TAtL JOINING. 

JCi&-ri-p&ut is played by two* three, or four persons. Three or 
four usually play- The set of dominoes is reversed and shuffled, and each 
player draws eight dominoes. When three play, the pieces f. $, and f are 
-first withdrawn. The game is opened by some one asking, Who has the 
ko&n-i f The holder of this piece* the j, lays down, face up, any piece he 
may choose from his hand, at the same time crying out one of the numbers 
on the sides of It, which number must be paired. The next player must 
mate the side designated with one of his pieces. Tailing in which he must 
by a piece from his hand face down upon the table. The game is con¬ 
tinued around until all have paired or laid down all their pieces. The 
players then count the spots on the pieces they have been compelled to lay 
down, which naturally have been selected from those with the fewest spots 
in their hands, and the one who has the highest number oT spots pays the 
one who has the lowest number of spots. When four play, alt players who 
count more than thirty must pay 

LXXXV, KOL-YE-SE —DOMINO YE'SE, 

Kai-ye-se % that is, 41 Domino Yc-se" or the card game, Kr-jr, with domi¬ 
noes, is played by two or more persons* not exceeding ten. A set of 
dominoes is placed face down and shuffled, and part, if not all the pieces, 
are placed end to end in an irregular line, One of the players is designated 
as banker, (Chinese, mat chu), " things ruler. 11 The other 

players each draw one piece in turn from the line. They examine this 
piece, and each puts down whatever stake they choose on the piece drawn. 
The Moid-tjyou puts down the same amount* whatever it may be, beside 
each player's stakes, and takes the next pieces. If his pieces arc identical, 
a perfect pair, he at once wins all that has been staked. Otherwise the other 
players draw in turn either one or two pieces from the end of the line. This 
done, they and the Moui-tjy&u turn their pieces face up. All count the spots 
on their dominoes. The remainders, after deducting the tens, count* and if 
the M&id-ijyou has an excess over the remainder of any player he takes his 
stakes, but if a player has an excess over that of the Mm&tjyw when the 
tens are deducted from the sum of the spots, the player wins the amount 
he has staked. This is a common game in gambling-houses. It ts cus¬ 
tomary to keep a water-jar in such places, into which the players voluntarily 
put a portion of their stakes before the result is disclosed, or, if unmindful 
of the customj at the suggestion of some one interested in the house* 


LXXXVI* RYOHGHPA1-DRAGON TABLETS, 

Dominoes are used in Korea in playing solitaire, which is a favorite 
kind of sortilege, not regarded seriously, but often played at the beginning 
of the day, the player wishing for a happy omen. One of the favorite games 
is called Ryong-hpai (Chinese, lung p'di) ¥ ,H Dragon tablets." 

One set of dominoes are placed face down and arranged in the form 
of a pyramid, with two pieces at the apex, arid Four, five, six* seven, and 



Ih;. iiX--A**ft*HEHCTr ** Tkwm* S m n HA ^ s Tjiw.rfS. Iv^yptA, 


eight pieces in fche successive rows beneath, as shown in the diagram on the 
left of Fig r i t 2. The centre domino. A, on the third row from the top, is 
I hen pushed down, taking with it the small pyramid composed of the pieces 
B C of the fourth row, D E F of the fifth row; and G II I K of the sixth 
row. The piece A is then placed transversely h face up„ across the top of 
the original pyramid, and the other pieces that were withdrawn formed into 
a line, face up, at its base; the pairs G H and I K being put at the ends, D F 
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within them, B C next within and E in the middle, as shown in the diagram 
on the right of Fig ill * The player then proceeds to mate the pieces 
that are face up according to the Korean system, Fig. ill. When no 
more pairs can be 1 made with the exposed pieces, the outside piece on the 
right of the second row front the top may be reversed. If it cannot be 
paired, it is left in its place; but if mated, the outside piece on the third row 
is liberated, and may be reversed, and so on. When the right-hand side 
is blocked, the piece on the left of the second row may fee reversed, and 
the same plan followed as before. 

When the piece A is mated, the 
two pieces beneath St may be re¬ 
versed, and the removal of the two 
pieces at the ends of the lowest row r p 
as G H, permits the piece directly 
above them to be reversed. The 
process is continued until the game 
is blocked or the player has mated 
all the pieces composing the 
pyramid. This game is known to 
the Canlonese laborers in the United 
States under the name of Hoi fdfi t 
*" Opening the Pagoda/ 1 and is re¬ 
garded by them as a means of 
divination. 

LXXXVII. KE-FDUK-H PA I'—TORTOISE 
TABLETS* 

t_ _. * _ Fir.. hi.-Aihwhiikt vr I>omt«oei ■* Khwi mai 

In this game the 32 dominoes Tmewnm tablet- kdru. 

are laid face down to form a repre¬ 
sentation of a tortoise. Fig. 113, with two pieces at the head and tail, and 
two for legs at each of the four comers. The pieces at these extremities 
are then turned face up and mated according to the Korean system, Fig. 
til. The player loses if he fails to mate all the pieces. 

LXXXV1XL SIN-5 VO-TV EM* 

Sin-syo-fytm (Chinese, sltati skd ckirtt), " Personally counting divina¬ 
tion/ 1 is a kind of fortune-telling practiced In Korea with dominoes. F 4 ie 



Chine*?, Jrj&ai pit r\ 
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inquirer shuffles a set of dominoes face down, and arranges them sidt by 
side in a line. He then turns them all face up, and selects as many or the 
combinations called hatt-hpai, referred to on pages 105, io6, as can be formed 
by contiguous pieces. The sum of the numbers there given in connection 
with each of the combinations thus formed is noted and the operation twice 
repeated. The three results are then added together, and if their sum 
amounts to 32. the number of the domino pieces, the augury is very 
good, more or less being estimated proportionally good or indifferent, 

A somewhat similar method of fortune-telling with dominoes is cur¬ 
rent in China and practiced by the Chinese in the United States. The 
rules are given in a little hand-book entitled Hgd p'di shan sho t'a chit 
tscung hat, "Ivory domino divine number chart-commentary, completely 
explained.” This work was printed in Canton in 1865, the name of the 
author being given as Ch'ing Ngok. The preface, which professes to 
explain the attributes and astrological significance of the dominoes, is 
followed by a series of diagrams illustrating different combinations formed 
with dominoes taken three, or in one class, two at a time. Specimens of 
the different classes are represented in Fig. 114. 

The following names and numerical values are given to them : 

Pat futtg , J * unlike," counts 6. 

Hap Mu, " united ingenuity," counts 4. 

'Ng tss\ " five spots," counts 5, 

Fan siung, “ divided appearance,” counts 3. 

Md kwan, " cavalrycounts 3. 

/sdm luk. " two. three, six," counts 3. 

/« i sdm , " ace, two, three," counts 3. 

Tui tsti, “ corresponding spots, 1 ' counts 3. 

Ckingfai „ "very easy," counts j r 

In telling fortunes an entire set of dominoes is placed face down upon 
a table and well mixed. The dominoes are then all placed side by side in 
a row and reversed. The manipulator selects from this row as many com¬ 
binations as possible, formed by adjacent pieces, according to the diagrams, 
and adds together the numbers corresponding with them. This sum is 
referred to the following table and the result noted: 

1 to 4 is to be esteemed hd hd, " lowest." 

5 to 7 is to be esteemed f hung hd, “below the middle." 

S to q is to be esteemed doingp'ing, “ even middle." 

10 to it is to be esteemed skiing shiung, ” highest." 
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The dominoes are then reversed again and mixed, and the preceding 
operations twice repeated and three sets of terms from the above series ob¬ 
tained. Reference is then made to the text of the book. This consists of 
12 5 ^ranged in order under all the different combinations that may 

be formed with the five pairs of terms given above, taken three pairs at a time, 
commencing with sktung sAsung r shhittg shhing y sheung j kkung* An oracu¬ 
lar verse, apparently of original composition, is found on each page, refer** 
ring to some well-known personage or incident, with a short text to aid the 
diviner in applying the prognostication to the various affairs of life. 


LXXXIX. O-KOAN—‘FIVE GATEWAYS, 

Anocher popular method of divination with dominoes is called O-kmn 
inese* ng ktodu) y Five gateways/ 1 An entire set of dominoes is reversed 
and shuffled, and twenty pieces are then arranged 
in five rows of four pieces each p Fig. u 5, 

The player turns these pieces face up, and, 
commencing at the bottom row, endeavors to form 
combinations of three pieces each, kan-hpm y such 
^ as have been described under H&-kpai (tlxxii). 
In addition to the k&n-hpai already enumerated, pp. 


□□□□ 

□□□□ 

I 1 I" \ I 1 I-I addition to the kan-hpai already enumerated, pp. 

>T log, [o6, the following additional ones ate permitted 
_ _ — '—® * n O-koan .- three pieces upon which three of the 

□□□□ 


pieces upon 

spots are alike, and the sum of the other three sets 
of spots is equal to five, called sam-fang-fan-fr-tyem 
(Chinese, sdtn /'ang fd/t y ng dm), N three alike and 
only five spots /‘and three pieces upon w hich three 
of the spots are alike^ and the sum of the other 
three sets of spots is equal to or more than four¬ 
teen, called sam-tmg*iip-$A~tyrm (Chinese, sdm 
Vung shaft srf tim\ "three alike and fourteen spots " 
In forming these combinations, three contiguous 
p,cc«un a row may b* taken, „„ e „ , wo pieces at „„ end of a tow 
may be tuod m cornbmat.oa „i,h two p,ec« one piece at the other end. 
( he P ]Lqes thus taken being always placed on the inner side Thus, the 
n'\' l5, m t y bt L mated with c D to form a combination A C D. 

hinaHfi* l »h c matcdw,lh D to form a combination ABD. The com* 
ations thus formed are removed and placed in a row. fece up. above 

__ d . VC r ° WS ’ thc one formed near “t the bottom being placed to the left 
and success,ve ones to the right of the Une thus created When no more 


□non 

A BCD 

Fici. ii3.-AxkAHtmi)rT tjp 
tVnuion ik O-E^, Fivi 
K'jNca. 


combinations can be discovered, five pieces are drawn from the unused pile 
of twelve pieces, which have been left with their faces down ? and one of 
them placed face down to the right of each of the five rows. These five 
pieces are then turned face up, and an attempt made to form combinations 
of threes with thdr aid. The results are successively placed to the right 
of the line at the top, and this process is continued until the twelve extra 
pieces are exhausted. When this happens , five pieces are withdrawn from 
the left of the top line* and added in succession to the right of the five rows. 
IT by chance but four or a less number of rows remain, only a correspond¬ 
ing number of pieces are drawn. This process is continued over and over 
until all the pieces are combined in sets of threes in a long row at the top, 
or the top row is exhausted and a block ensues, determining success or 
failure in the game. 

The name of the game is said to have been taken from a well-known 
episode in the life of Koan Ou (Chinese, Kwdn f? 1 }, the celebrated Chinese 
general, now universally worshiped in China as the God of War, and one 
of the famous heroes of the Chinese romance, the Sdm Kwck CM, or 
11 Annals of the Three States/' 1 

In escaping from Ts'ao Ts ao/ it is recorded he killed six generals at 

1 Wjrlic’i jVaiW um Ckitit±£ Littrafarf, p, (fiJ r 

? Kirin YU { AWj« ff) D, A, D. 219. Designated Kwu CtwiDg Miti, *&d deified as Kwmn 
Ti or Wti Ti, the god of war. A uAttye of Kims Chaw m -Shan-si, who f©*e to celebrity toward the 
dose of the Socoqd century through bi* alliance with Lin Ptei aod Chang Fri hi the struggles which 
Ushered in the period of the Three Kingdoms. He ii reputed in wly hfe to hate been a seller of 
'bean-card, but to h**e subsequently applied himself Co Study, until, in A. B. I£4, he cisuiltj cfl- 
eouolered Liu Pet at * lime when the latter fll about lo take up arms id defease of the htfuse of 
Han igiiosl the rebellion. of the Yellow Torbttl, He joined Uu Pd ind his confederate, Chang 
Fei, m a solemn oath, which was 1 wort Ed a peach orchard belonging TO the latter, that they would 
%ht thenceforth side by side and litre and die together. The fidelity of Kwin Yu lo his adopted 
leader remained unshaken during a long series of year* id despite of many trials, and similuly hi* 
attachment to dbasg Fei continued throughout their Ifre*- At an early period of his drttf be was 
created a i'ing how {baron) by the regent Tf'ao T*'ao p with the title of Hio Shau t'ing han. . . ^ 
His martial prowess shone aonspLtuouily in many campaigns which were waged by Lui Pci before 
bis throne as M^ereip, of Shuh became assured ; but he fell a victim at list to the superior force 
and strategy of Sun K'um* who tpok him prisoner and caused him lo be beheaded. Long eele- 
brated as one of the bvesr renowned among Chinese heroes, he was at length canonised by the 
superstitious Hwei Tsitng* of the Sung dynasty, early in the twelfth century, with the title of 
Chong Hwui Kung, In m 3 he received the still higher title nf ChwAng MiU Wd Ngfcu Wang, 
and after many subsequent alterations and addition* he was at length rased, in 15^4, by Ming 
Wan Li to the ranis of Ti or god, since which dale, and especially since the aocfbioD of the Man^ 
chow dynastjFj hi* worship a* the God of War bn* been firmly established, — 

No. 297, 

a T*'ao Ts + ao, D. A. D. J20,—Gipirw $ fader's Manual f No, 76S, 
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“five frontier passes/' &-kmn {Chinese, 'ngkwdn). The vicissitudes of his 
life at this time are typified in the varying fortunes of the game, which at 
one moment approaches a successful termination, only Tor the player to be 
set back unexpectedly to overcome its obstacles anew. The conquest of 
the five kwdn which Kwdn D achieved finds an analogue in the five rows 
of dominoes which the player struggles to overcome. Many educated 
people in Korea play this game every morning,, and scholars who have 
nothing to do play it all the day long,, finding intellectual pastime in its 
elusive permutations. 

The game of Dominoes is not commonly known in japan, except as 
introduced as a foreign game from Europe, but I am informed by Mr, 
Julius Matsumoto that a native game is played secretly by gamblers in 
Central Japan, being called Tin sfo (Chinese, /*i?i s/tu ), |H Heavenly writings/' 
He describes the dominoes as colored, decorated with silver and gold. They 
probably agree with the domino cards which are common in different 
parts of China, 

Dominoes are the most popular game in China at the present day. 
They are made of wood, ivory 3 and bone in a variety of forms, and are 
commonly known as AW fdt, or Jx Bone tablets" as in Korea. A set con¬ 
sists of thirty-two pieces, marked in the same manner as those of Koreaj 
but t iey are paired differently, as shown in Fig. n 6 t and are ordinarily 
divided into two snits or series called man, il civil/ 1 and 14 military/ 1 
which receive the following names ; 

Man, or “ civil / 1 

6—6 + called fin w “ Heaven/" 

l-i T called d r M Earth,” 

4 - 4 . called yan, 11 Man/ 1 

1- 3, called wa r Harmony.” 

5 — S- called mui f “plum flower.” 

5 - 3 * called ckiung sdm , HS long threes/ 1 

2- ? p called fidn tang , l# bench/ 1 

6 - ; p called fu fau, ** tiger 1 s head/ 1 

6-4, called hung t'au stop, u red-head ten,” 

6-i, called ho is'at, « longdeg seven/ 1 

S^t f called tong cKui luk, * red-mallet six.” 

There are two pieces of each of the above, which mate with each other, 
in a set. 


Its 


Wo, or " military.' 1 

2-4 and 1-2, called cki tsun, '‘supreme." 1 

6—3 and 4—5, called tsap kau, “ heterogenous nines." 
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6-2 and 5-3, called tsap pat, “ heterogenous eights.” 
4-3 and 5-2, called tsap ts'at, " heterogenous sevens.'* 
1-4 and 2-3, called tsap ’ng, heterogenous fives." 
































































The two pieces called c/d fsfln, or “ supreme / 1 arc together the highest 
of the " military ,r series, but separately, rank as the lowest. 

The dominoes in common use fn the Province of Kwangtung and 
among the Chinese in the United States are made of Chinese ebony, and are 
about two and five-eighths inches long, seven-eighths of an inch in width, and 



Fnkiipj Kwat r'iii LV-w trouts. K*rAHL-.Tv?fG. Cum*, 


three-eighths of an inch in thickness^ with incised spots, which are painted 
red and white. The ends of each piece are usually ornamented with a single 
incised red spot, while the backs are sometimes uniformly marked with 
three spots, one red between two white, arranged diagonally across. Fig. 
s 17, Small dominoes of bone, or bone and u p ood conjoined, of the same 
size as those of Korea, arc used at Fuhchau and Shanghai and other parts 
of China. 1 


The Chinese in the United States play a number of games with domi¬ 
noes, At the opening of games, the pieces are usually piled in the manner 



shown in Fig, 11 5 . called 
sfteung ttiiig, or ia stack." 


Tit) a 


Frc- iik — St At*, or Dqw iwu Otwxwq Guu. 


A simple Chinese game 
called Tiu &, 14 To angle,” is 
played by two or three per¬ 
sons, with two sets of dominoes. The pieces are well mixed and piled 
face down, side by side, in a stack four high. Four piles of four each 


( A Ml from Ciht&h {No, 41) in Mr. Wltinna’i call* *ctkm K in th* Unfvcnaty M U AC LIED, 15 rnoJt 
of bone with bamboo badu, and another «t {Mo. W in the collect htt. from Shanghai, ii of 

bane «ilb black *«xl lucks. A v-t from Fnhthin, it, the UohenUy Mouom. i| toadc entirely of 
biinbou, frilh digbtly Cimcd fact*. ih.L fellow the natural „f the reed. The apcls n> painted 

*od gn«n h green taking ihe place of the blick ip***. 
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are now drawn from one end of the stack and placed face up on the table. 
When two play, both players draw three piles (twelve dominoes), or if three 
play, two piles (eight dominoes) from the same end of the bank. The 
players tlien examine their pieces, and the first player endeavors to mate 
one of his pieces with one having the same number of spots among those 
turned up on the table, If successful, he places the mated pair* face up, 
before him . In either case he draws the bottom piece of the pile at the 
end of the stack from which the last piles were drawn and endeavors to 
mate it with one of those on the table. If successful, he takes the pair, but 
if not p he places the piece drawn among those on the table. The second 
player then tries to mate one of his pieces, and also draws one from the 
stack* and the game is continued in this manner until the stack is exhausted. 
A pair of double '* sixes 11 in a player's hand is at once laid out. If a player 
holds a piece in his hand, identical with tw r o pieces on the table, and the 
fourth piece of the same kind has not been played, he may* at his turn,, pile 
the three pieces that are alike one upon the other, with the uppermost face 
up, at the opposite end of the stack to that drawn from, and the player who 
first lays out the fourth piece may take the three pieces. The two pieces 
composing the c/ti /sum mate with each other, and form an exception in this 
game to the rule by which ail pieces having the same number of spots mate 
with each other without reference to their belonging either to the man or 
series. When the last donixno is drawn, the players examine those they 
have taken. The pieces on which the spots number eight or more are called 
tdi £, "large fish/ 1 and count two points for each spot The pieces below 
eight are called sai u f "small fish/ 1 and count one point for each red spot. 
If this latter sum is between two decades, the highest decade is counted. 
The player counting the highest becomes the winner, and is paid by each of 
the players for each point he has in excess. 

TSfKG SHAP. 

Tsung s/tapi l+ To dispute for tens/* is played by two persons with one 
set of dominoes. The pieces are piled face down, side by side, in a stack 
four pieces high, which the players divide between them, each player taking 
eight of the sixteen piles. The first player draws the top piece from the end 
pile toward the right of his pile, and lays it face up on the table. The 
second player, in turn, draws a piece and lays it face up alongside of the 
piece played by the first piayer + The players continue to draw and place 
the pieces on the table in this manner either on the right or left of the row 
thus formed. If a player lays down a piece which is a duplicate of one of 
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the pieces at either end of the row h he takes both pieces, called fsrf w a Hi pair/ 1 
and they count ten for each spot on them at the end of the game, Or, if a 
player lays down a piece on which the spots, added to those on two pieces 
at one end of the row, or on the pieces at each end p form a sum that is a 
multiple of ten. the player takes the three pieces, and they count one for 
each spot on them at the end of the game. If there are but two pieces on 
the table, and a player takes them, he piles them upon each other to mark 
the play, called fdp d — i, a " sweep," which counts forty. The winner 
draws and lays out another piece. Should he fail to take up a winning 
combination of two or three pieces his opponent may take it* and follow 
by laying out a piece and continuing the game. The game proceeds until 
one of the players has laid out all of his pieces, when the one who counts 
highest wins. 

k>h t'Ai snap, 

K r itfi fdi skap t #i To grasp many tens ;* p C4 1 * fm skap i p+ To grasp many 
tens/' or K'ap fdi skafi t To complete many tens, 1 ' is played by any number 
of persons from two to twenty and upward, and is the favorite game with 
dominoes in the Chinese gambling-houses in the United States. In many 
of these houses a large table covered with matting to deaden the sound is 
kept apart for this game. As there played, many sets of dominoes are used, 
which are well mixed, by the players and piled faces down, side by side, in 
piles five pieces high in a long stack upon the table. The croupier, or one 
of the players, shakes Four dice under a cup, and counts around to the right, 
commencing with the player on his right* up to the number thrown. The 
one at whom he stops becomes the first player. The top piece on the third 
pile from one end of the stack, with each alternate piece on the top up to 
the number of persons playing p less one, in now removed and placed in a 
pile at the other end of the stack. The first player takes two piles at the 
end and gets ten pieces, the second player on his right takes the two next 
piles and gets nine pieces, and so on. each player except the first getting 
nine pieces. 

In this game, each piece in a set of dominoes may be mated with a 
duplicate piece to form a pair called ngdn, M eye. ah The ngdti or eyes thus 
formed by the pieces on the left. Fig. 119, are called tin ttgdti or 0 weak 
cycs p white those formed by the pieces on the right are called ngdng ftgaH* 
or strong eyes. The object of the game is to get ten pieces in each of 
iv hich two are the same, and form either an un -or ngdng xgaM, and the 
others form four pairs, in each of which the sum of the spots is ten or a 
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multiple af ten, whence the name of the game. The piece 2-4 is only 
counted as three in making up tens. 
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The players examine their pieces, and the first player, if he has not 
drawn a winning hand, discards a piece, which he throws face up on the 
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table. The next player to the right may take this piece to complete a 
winning hand, or in exchange for a piece from his hand, which he places 
face up on the table. He also draws a piece from the bottom of the ex¬ 
posed pile of the stack. If it does not complete a winning hand ’he may 
either throw it face up on the table or keep it and discard a piece from his 
hand. The third player may now take one of the pieces on the table and 
draw one from the bottom of the exposed pile* The game proceeds in this 
way until one of Che players gets ten pieces, of which two form a ngdn t and 
the others pairs on which the sum of the spots is ten or a multiple of ten, 
and wins the game. 

In gambling-houses the stakes are placed in a box on the table at the 
commencement of each game, the players all contributing the same amount. 
Five per cent, is at once taken from the box for the gambling-house, and the 
remainder goes to the successful player, 

k'ap shaf. 

Rap shapy 11 To complete tens K im shap , + * To grasp tens Shap tsai f 
r * Little tens / 1 K T ap shap corresponds with the preceding game, and is the 
name given to it when played by two persons. One set of dominoes are 
used, and the pieces are arranged in a stack four high. The first player 
takes eight and the second seven pieces. The object of the game is to get 
eight pieces, two of which form a ngan, or pair, and the others pairs on 
which the sum of the spots is ten or a multiple of ten. In this game, as in 
Kap t'm shap, a winning hand is required to contain one ngan t or " eye/' 
Slight variations from the manner here described occur in playing these 
games. The first player is frequently determined by drawing a domino and 
counting around, instead of by throwing dice. 

nau t b ih kau. 

Nau fin kau f literally 11 Turning Heavens and Nines / 1 from the names of 
the highest pieces of the two suits,, is played by two persons. One set of 
dominoes are used, which are piled Tate down in a stack four high. The 
first player draws the top domino From the end of the stack toward his right, 
and the second player the one beneath it. The second player must draw a 
higher domino of the same suit, either man or mb t or the first player rakes 
both pieces and places them on the table before him, with the face of the 
winning piece exposed on top^ The winner continues drawing first until the 
other player draws a higher piece, when the latter takes both pieces and has 
the lead- The game is continued in this way until the stack is exhausted. 
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Each or the players then counts the red spots on the exposed faces of the 
dominoes before him, and the one having the highest total becomes the win¬ 
ner, and is paid for each red spot he has in excess by the loser, 

ta t"ik kau. 

TA fin £ai/ t 11 To play Heavens and Nines/ 1 called, like the preceding 
game, from the names of the highest pieces of the two suits, is the best and 
most interesting of the Chinese games with dominoes. It is played 
by four persons with one set of dominoes. The thirty-two pieces are 
arranged face down in a stack four high to form eight piles of Tour pieces 
each. One of the players throws two dice, and counts around to determine 
who shall be the first player He is called 7 sd ckong, or Ch&ng ka y and 
usually places some object on the table before him to indicate his position, 
A disk of wood, inscribed with the character chong* frequently accom¬ 
panies sets of dominoes for this purpose. The first player takes two 
piles of dominoes. If the dice fall near one end of the stack of dominoes, 
the first player takes the two piles at that end, the player on his right the 
next two piles, the third player to the right the next two, and the fourth 
player the remaining rowrs, But if the dice fall near the middle of the 
stack, the first player takes the two middle rows, the player on his right 
the piles on the right and left of the middle ones, the third player the piles 
ouCsidenof these, and the fourth player the piles at the ends. The first player 
leads by placing one, two, three, or four pieces face up on the table. One 
piece of either suit may be thus led p and a higher piece of the same suit will 
be required to take it; or a pair of either suit may be led p and a higher pair 
of the same suit will be required to take it \ or one or both pieces of the 
first, second, third, or fourth pair of one suit (see Fig. 115) may be led with 
one or both pieces of the corresponding pair of the other suit, and two h three, 
or four pieces of corresponding higher pairs will be required to take them; 
that is, one or both of the f may be led with one or both of the pair | + 
and the pair of £ with one or both of the pair j« J, and via versa. 

The other players follow from right to lefc by playing as many pieces 
as are led, putting them on top of those on the table if they are higher, or 
beneath if they are lower than those already played. They are not required 
to follow suit. The winner leads again, and the game is continued until 
all the dominoes have been played. The player who takes the last round 
wins the game. He becomes the Tsb ehaitg for the next game. It is re¬ 
quired of the winner, however, to take at least two tricks, so that if only 
one piece is led on the last round a player vrho has not won a trick is not 


allowed to take the trick, and the game goes to the next higher player, 
Td fin kau is invariably played for money, A trick counts one point, for 
which any sum may be agreed upon. At the end of the game the players 
each pay the winner according to the number of tricks they have taken. 
The holder of four or more tricks pays nothing; of two tricks, for two 
points; of one trick, Tor three points, and a player who does not take a 
trick, for five points. The first player, or Tsb thongs however, always pays 
twice the amount when he loses and is paid double when he wEns^ and so 
on throughout the game, paying and receiving in every case twice as much 
as the other players. Should the Tso thong, through winning the last round, 
hold his position over into the next game, his gains and losses are then in 
the ratio of three to one to those of the other players. In the third game 
they would be as four to one, and so on. 

If any player except the first player wins a round with the pair f, 
called chi fsSn, the first player must pay him four times* and the other 
players twice the sum agreed upon for one point; but if the first player 
takes a round with the tfti istin, the other players must pay him four times 
the value of a point. 

If any player except the first takes a round with four pieces of two 
corresponding pairs, the first player pays him eight times and the other 
players four times the value of a point, but if the first player takes the 
round the other players pay him eight times the value of a point. . 

If a player takes two rounds with the chi is tin or two rounds with two 
corresponding pairs in two successive games, the amounts that must be paid 
him by the other players are doubled, and if he takes three such rounds in suc¬ 
cession they are trebled. In gambling-houses the winner of a round with the 
chi Csiin must put the value of one point and the winner with two cor¬ 
responding pairs of two points in a box for the house. This constitutes 
the only revenue derived by gambling-houses from the game. 

It is said that the custom of requiring the winner to take at least two 
tricks is an innovation of the last hundred years. Formerly the person 
taking the last trick became the winner, although it was the only trick taken 
by him during the game, 

A comparison of the domino games of Korea with those of China 
shows that they are practically the same. The popular Korean game, called 
Ho-hpai* has many points of agreement with the Chinese method of telling 
fortunes with dominoes, and. in the opinion of the writer, dominoes orig¬ 
inated in a divinatory system in which two dice were employed. The date 
of the invention of the implements is unknown. 
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It is recorded that their present form was fixed by an im¬ 
perial edict in the time of Kao-fcsung [l 127-i 163 A. D). A dis¬ 
cussion of the origin of dominoes, with an account of the Bur¬ 
mese and Siamese games, will be found in the author's paper 
oft Chinese Games With Dice and D&tmnots . 5 

XC. HTOU-T]VEK,—FLAYIftG-C ARD5. 

Korean playing-cards consist of long narrow strips of oi 3 ed 
paper bearing upon their face highly-conventionalized written 
characters p which indicate their value, A pack of Korean Girds 
(a) in the United States National Museum, Washington, consists 
of eighty marked cards and one blank, the latter probably used 
to supply a lost card. The backs are uniformly marked with the 
design represented in Fig, 120. There, are eight suits often 
cards each, as follows; 

Sa rtfj/i (C bines** ytut \, +i man. M 
Moui-ke-ki (Chinese, w). Ib fish/ 1 
Ka-nm-h&ui (Chinese, a), “ crow." 

Kkoueng (Chinese, r/d )* 14 pheasant/ 1 
Na-ro (Chinese, ehiung), mi antelope," 

Pyei (Chinese, sittg), " star. 1 ' 
fffah-hi (Chinese, /*?), 41 rabbit/ 1 
M&I (Chinese, wd) r " horse." 

The cards of each suit are distinguished by numerals from 
on* to nine for each suit, the tenth card being designated as 
JjjyffHy (Chinese, /siting), * k General, 1 h Fig. 121, The numerals. 
Fig. 122, are placed above the suit-marks, Fig, 123, The name 
of the card is written in Chinese characters near the bottom of 
the 41 General " cards of this pack. Their dimensions are eight 
by one-fourth inches. 

Another pack of Korean cards {$) in the Museum of Archae¬ 
ology of the Universify of Pennsylvania is similar to the preced¬ 
ing, except that it consists of sixty cards of six suits instead of 
eight, as follows: Man, Fish, Pheasant* Antelope, Rabbit, and 
Horse, There are two blank cards* The marks on the “ Gen¬ 
eral ” cards are the same as those on the preceding pack, but the 

* Report of ib.e United Stiles Js ation-il Museum for 1 ^}, 

Fki.jifl.-Hi. 
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suit-marks on the numeral cards are even more conventionally written. 
There are no marks at the bottom of the 4,1 General 11 cards. Their dimen- 




Fijj. JBJ.— Surt JiiLliEft OH Ninnu CutlW. Pack*. {imrAL Sen.) 


sions are seven and five-eighths by one-half inches. The backs are deco¬ 
rated like the preceding. 
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Another pack of Korean cards (c) in the United States National Museum 
ia identical with the preceding, except that the suit-marks are not distin¬ 
guished on the numeral cards, all of them being marked alike with a char¬ 
acter like that on the " Man M suit of the preceding pack. 

It will be observed that the eight suit-marks of the Korean cards— 
Man, Fish, Crow, Pheasant, Antelope, Star, Rabbit, and Horse—are analo¬ 
gous to the Pat Mai , or '* Eight Creatures," which correspond with the Pat 
Kwd, or 11 Eight Diagrams," namely: Horse*Ox, Dragon, Swine, Pheasant, 
Dog, and Goat {md, ngau , lung „ kai t chi, chi, kau, ycung). 

The Dutionnatrt Cofim-Frititpais gives the following names of games 
with cards: 

Ka-ktm (Chinese, kd £1). “ false or feigned chess.” 

Kcp-soi, a synonym for Htou tjyen. 

Mok-tji (Chinese, muk chi), “ eye paper,” 

Nek-tjyang-ke-n (Chinese, Jr’ chiung), "four pages," 

Sa-si-rang-i (Chinese, hi sat Win, “ small cash ’*). 

None of the above names were familiar to my informants. Cards are 
the game of the lowest classes of men in Korea, and it is difficult to obtain 
information about them from educated men, although they are played for 
purposes of gambling by people of higher rank. 

There are said to be a great number or games with cards. One of the 
principal ones is called Htou-tjytn. It is played by four persons who each 
take twenty cards, dividing the pack among them 

XCI. vet-pang-mang-i 

This is a common game of cards in Korea, and corresponds with the 
Korean game with dominoes Kol-yt-se (No. txxxv), which is said to have 
originated from this game. The cards are shuffled, as is customary, by the 
dealer, who divides the pack into two parts. These he holds at the top in 
each hand, drawing the ends of the cards, which lay side by side, through 

each other. Or. the cards are drawn out near the bottom and put upon 
the top. 

One pack is used in this game, and any number may play. The game- 


, f je* •»* 11 weeOHt." pang mang-i a “ pestle" or " eluh ") it the moil 

pojml* r r. Sometime* (he .*,« player held. die haok for it,** rounds. sometimes for fire. 

e game u a bwnc with (he Korean sharper, who will ifctincl in e*tm card, or, if dealer, will 
place a «d*dmr (nine) whet* ihej wfll fall 10 himaelf.-WlLKlMsoM 
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keeper, Moiil-fjtym (see p. 10/), deals a card face down to each player,^ 
eluding himself, always drawing the cards from the bottom instead of from 
the top. The players have all put down their wagers, which have been 
covered by corresponding amounts by the Mmd-tjyott . The object of the 
game h to get two or three cards upon which the sum of the numerals is 
nine, called frap-o* or nineteen, the tens not counting, and only the unit 
being significant. In default of achieving nine, the lower units count, eight 
being considered good. Each player then draws one or two cards from the 
bottom of the pack- 

If the Mtnd-ijytm lias an excess over any player, taking the sum of the 
numerals on his two or three cards, less the tens, he wins that player's 
stakes; but the players who count higher than the Mbid-0you f each win an 
amount equal to their stakes from him. When both count alike, neither 
wins. Three cards having the same number count higher than nine. 
It will be observed that in this game the suit marks do not appear to be 
regarded, and it is to be inferred that the last-described pack (c), was 
especially intended for it 

Mr. Wilkinson placed in my hands the manuscript of his paper on 
Korean cards, to be published in the K&reati Rtposi(ory Y from which 1 ob¬ 
tained the following additional particulars : As far as can be learned but one 
kind of Mioit-tjyrti is used, or ever has been used in Korea. The only 
distinction now observed is in the minor detail of the color of the backs, 
which iti Hpyeng^ai! province are blackened completely instead of, as else- 
where, being marked with a harp-shaped scrawl. Four, six, and, until 
recent years, eight suits occur in a pack Ujd)? The Koreans themselves 
give the names of the suits differently* The usual list which he gives 
agrees with that furnished by my Korean informants. 

*■ It is said that the early Tjy&ttg ( p General' cards) were pictures, more 
or less carefully drawn, of the various emblems portrayed, and the present 
scrawls are declared to be corruptions of these pictures. While the Ko¬ 
reans retain a tradition of the names of these emblernSj they are not all 
agreed as to their significance. An explanation of this provoking vague¬ 
ness is to be found in the circumstance that whereas in the ancient game of 
eighty cards it was necessary" to carefully distinguish the Tjy&ng* in all 
modern games they are absolutely of equal value—arc regarded, indeed, as 
tens . 11 

1 Tlie Dwtivnnairt GtwfrFmnfait delves 4^/*Jisa* 1 game nf ebaflft," 

3 ChitrtK,/>/, mciinintE in Chita) A doth «T ca-c lo wtf tiling [*joU,and in Kotf*, 

^ nil the toltmx* yf iht Mine work/'—i? r C /*'- 
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xcil tong-tang. 

" Anotll « r common game is Tong-tang (Chinese t'ung tong). When 
three or four players engage in it, the pack of forty is used; when five or 
six. the older pack of sixty. To decide who is to be leader, a single 
card is drawn by each player, the highest card winning. The leader re¬ 
ceives six cards, the other players five apiece, dealt one at a time. The re¬ 
mainder, or stock, is either (r) held by one of the players, or (2) placed on 
the table, the cards radiating like the spokes of a wheel—except that one 
spoke in this case is imposed on the next, and that upon a third, and so 

J. I 6 *?* pn)Ceeds as in the majority of Chinese card games, of 
which Khanhoo' lately introduced in England, may be taken as a type,” 

1 he Korean name of their cards, Htou-tjyeti, is, according to the Du- 
twnnmrt Coretn-Fran S ais, the Chinese tan tsin. Tau means " to fight " and 

f* Wn , tten w * h , the - “spear," doubled, with pin. “a 

sp inter, on the left}, “tablets or slips used to write on.” The name, 
then might be transJated as “ fighting tablets.” The heart-shaped, scroll on 

Tin* C l.° 1 e Ca * r ^ S * I30p ^ olvever H reveals their true significance, 
niar a is a survival one of feathers of the arrow from which they 
were derived Mr. Cushing has suggested to me that the? numerals, Fig. 
122 are also derived from feathers, being survivals of the cut cock-feathers 

an" V'TT ThC Suit ‘ marks “^ l « yarded as the totemic 

animals of the Eight Directions, and, as before mentioned, agree somewhat 

osel >T a rhongh evidently earlier, with the Eight Creatures that cone- 
£ W i 2 e f e l Dragnuns. As to the form of the cards, they are 
, - 1 . s ,p ® bamboo, such as are used as divining lots at the 

is to beX'V'^k ^ f ! Ct ' an alm ° St exact re P tica of thc Korean pack 
Chine-e itlkl ^ I**,??^ “"^cutively numbered lots, ts'im, used by 

2rs “ tomne * *. 

r JF* T retain the arrow * tike tip. while the cards bear the 
art^. S* thC nameS ° f b0th are alniMt identical with that of 

irnr Jrow™ Pr e “ d j n ? * wi " a Pf™ Htau-tjytn is a game of - fight- 
TuZTZu F* ‘IT™ ° f thC to other playing-cards is dis- 

pagK a c c osc of the account of Chinese playing-cards in the following 

^Playing-cards are known in Japan as karuta, a word derived from the 

^ wT,ich e,Trap ^' with Cfct “* 
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Portuguese carte. They also receive the name of fuda (Chinese p c/tat. a 11 bun¬ 
dle M ), or bakuchi mo fuda , that is," gambling cards.' 11 There are several kinds 
in general use, of which the commonest, which arc used for gambling, * 1 are 
called Hana-garuia , or ** Flower cards/’ and the game w r hich is played with 
them, Hana~amas£ t or 14 Flower matching/ 1 Hana-garuta are made of card¬ 
board, and are usually about one and three-quarters by one arid one-eighth 
incites. The backs are black and the faces bear pictures in colors* A 
pack comprises forty-eight cards divided into twelve sets, or suits, of four 
cards each. The suit-marks are flowers and other emblems appropriate to 
the twelve months of the year. The cards in each suit vary in value from 
one to twenty points, called ten (Chinese, (im f "spot 11 )* One or two cards 
in each suit bear only the emblem of the suit and count one point. With 
two exceptions there is one card in each suit that has in addition the picture 
of a Tattsaku, + 'a kind of paper or thin wood used for writing verses on/' 
These count five. The other cards bear other emblems in addition to that 
of the suit, and count 10 and 30 . The suit-marks and their several cards 
are as follows: 

i r Matsu, “ Pine/’ corresponds to first month : 

Two Matsu (plain), each count one point 
Tan&aku matsu counts 5, 

Matsu m tsuru , "Fine and Stork/' counts 20. 

2. Ume, li Plum," corresponds to second month: 

Two Umc (plain), each count 1, 

Tanzaku umc counts 5. 

Umc ni uguisu, ** Plum and Singing Bird/' 5 counts 10. 

3. Saturn 9 “ Cherry/ 1 corresponds to third month : 

Two Saturn (plain), each count i. 

Taxsaku sakura counts 

Sakura ni matu, SH Cherry and Curtain/" counts 20. 

4. Fqgi t *' Wisteria/ 1 corresponds to fourth month: 

Two Fugi (plain), each count I. 

Tansaiu fugs counts 5. 

Fiigt niAatategisu, "Wisteria and Cuckoo/ 1 counts 10. 


1 Hcptwn's Pirtivnary gives W Uw ChiiK» eqirifmkill for kartO*. 

1 Gunblen in Japan mmll^ play vjlh /tana^arvin 9 uf with dice. They art K ttciilt 
ld «wtt tocidie^ which Ire suppressed by (lie pyttmamuL A piece of Hone (tom Eh* Lurnhsicmc 
of 1 fiEDMi gambler is regarded l>y \hrtn as banging lu ■, .ni l m rimed (W * chiim 

5 CVWrl'd Hepburn'* Pteiritary. 
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5- Ayarrtt p 14 Sweet Flag/ 1 corresponds to fifth month : 

Two Ay amt (plain), each count i + 

Ta?izaku ayantt counts 5. 

Ayame ni katam f “ Sweet Flag and Fire-fly/ 1 counts 10. 

6 , Botan, H Peony/' corresponds to sixth month: 

Two (plain), each count 1. 

Tanzaku b&tan counts 5. This card is called Awotmt^ or U b1ue 
Tanzaku" from the Tanzaku being blue. On the others, with 
two exceptions, it is . red. 

Botan ni ** Peony and Butterfly," counts 10, 

7- kfagi, <f Lespedeza/ 1 or 11 Bush Clover,** corresponds to seventh 
month: 

Two ffagi (plain), each count i. 

Tanzaku hagi counts 

Hagi ni ino'shisM, ■** Peony and Wild Boar/' counts 10. 

8. Suiuki/' Eularia/ 1 corresponds with eighth month: 

Two Susuki (plain), each count 1. 

Susuki ni karigant, *' Eularia and Wild Goose/ 1 counts to. 

Susukt m ttxki t " Eularia and Moon/ 1 counts 20. 

9. Ktku, u Chrysanthemum/ 1 corresponds to ninth month: 

Two Kiktt {plain), each count 1. 

Tanzaku Mku (blue) counts 5. 

Kiku m sakazuki, 11 Chrysanthemum and Wine Cup/* counts 10. 

10. 44 Maple/" corresponds to tenth month: 

Two Mamijt (plain), each count i r 

Tanzaku m&miji (blue) counts 5. 

Momiji m shika y " Maple and Deer," count I a 
11* Amt f *' Rain/ 1 corresponds to the eleventh month: 

One Amt (plain), counts 1. 

Tanzaku amt counts 5. 

Amt m tsuB&mti (i Rain and Swallow/* counts 10 . 

Amt m yanagi f 44 Rain and Willow," counts 20 + The last card 
bears a picture of a frog and a man, referring to a story. 

12, A 7 «, M Paullownia/' corresponds to twelfth month: 

Three JE&T{platQ) r each count 1, 

Kiri ni 11 Paulbwnia and Phoenix,” counts 20. 

If a player gets eighty-eight points* he neither wins nor loses. Gains 
and losses are counted from this number, so much above or so much 
below. 


I3X 

This game is actually played by three persons, but the cards may be 
dealt to six, but usually to not less than three. The dealer is called Oya 
(literally, ** parent ,f ) a the player on the right Tstigi * 1 (" next/' +p succeeding ri ) f 
and the third player Biki (a colhitfuinl expression meaning "last"). The 
dealer is first determined by dealing two cards to each player, the one get¬ 
ting the highest count becoming Qga< In succeeding games, the last winner 
becomes 0>v7 and the next last winner cuts the cards. Four cards are dealt 
from the top of the pack to the player on his right and so on, four to each, 
including the dealer, who then lays three cards face up on the mat. Three 
cards are then dealt in the same way to each player, and three placed face 
up on the table. The dealer plays first. He lays out a card, endeavoring 
to take one of the same suit on the table If it matches he wins both cards 
and lays them aside, and they count at the end of the game. If he cannot 
take a card, the card he has played remains on the table. In cither event, 
he draws another card from the pack and puts it down, winning with it any 
one it matches. The game b then continued around until the hand is 
played out. 

In addition to the points counted for cards taken in playing, the follow¬ 
ing combinations of cards count as Yaku or prizes. They may be formed 
by cards first dealt or by combinations of the cards held in the hand with 
those taken, as specified below, and arc announced by the player as soon as 
he obtains them, but without showing his cards. The Yaku count as so 
many kwan (Chinese* kihi) r a word meaning a string of i ,ooo cash, but 
signifying in the game twelve points. These Yaku are as follows: 

1. The four cards Matsu m tsuru t Sakura nimaku t Susukim tsuki* and 

Kiri ni called Shiko ( Bi four shining ones")* count hotki kwan (eight 

kiuan) — q6. 

2. The three Tautaku of the suits of Matsu , Umt, and Sahara t called 
l/rasu (tuafsit, ume, sakura ), count go kzvan (five kii'an) = 6o, 

3« The three blue Tanzaku [Botea, Kikn r and Momiji} w called Awotan 
(blue Tanzaku), counts go kwan = 60. 

The three preceding yaku are called Dfki yaku ^ or Perfected Yaku / 1 
They must be formed by combining cards first dealt with cards drawn or 
entirely of cards drawn. The remaining Yaku, from 4 to 15, must be formed 
entirely from cards originally dealt, and are called Tt yaku, or 11 Hand 
Yaku/' 

ciltcd tf&m. 

1 This c.ir-d h vnlgjirlj ulled “priesl*’* from it* [t4emblincc p it is said, to his thirty 
‘■haven crown 
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4. Three cards of the same suit and a red Tanzaku t called San kan y 
counts itki kwan (one kwar/)= 12* 

5. More than two Tansaku i either red or blue, and all other cards of 
one point, called Aka ( M red ps ), counts ichi kwatt= 12, 

6. One Tansaku and all other cards of one point, called Tan wki (fan- 
saku and " ones "), counts nr kwan (two kwan)=24. 

The cards or the Amr suit all count as *■ ones " in making this Vaku. 

7. One of the four cards, Matsu ni isuru y Sakura m maku, Susukt ni 
tsuki, and JTin ni ko-fi& ¥ and all other cards of one point, called Hikari ichi 
(■ l shiners and ones p, ) F counts ni kwan=2 4, 

8. One card of ten points and all others one point, called fa u/u(" ten 
and ones"), counts m kwan=2 4, 

9. Two cards of each of three suits, called /CuttsuM (" united Kp j ± counts 
san kwan (three ^^h)=36, 

10. Seven cards of one point, called Karasu ("' empty”), counts .ma 
kwan=$ 6 , 

i t. Four cards of any suit, called 7 > ski ( Jl hand four PJ ), counts ski kwan 
(four £tt r *jr)=4B T 

12- Three cards of each of two suits, called JZaku san ban (" six three 
cards "), counts ski kwan= 48. 

13, Three cards of one suit and two cards of each of two other suits, 
called Han a kenf counts go kwan= 6 o. 

14. Two cards of one suit and four of any other suit, called Hki nt 
ski (" one two, and four ") t counts rcku kwan (six kwan)= 6 o, 

t g, Four cards of one suit and three of another, called Ski-sa ( K * four 
and three % courits Auki kwan (seven £umi)=S4. 

There are also double prizes, fCosan*yaku, as when a player gets one 
of the four cards called Hikon , and six cards of one point, Hikaritcki (7)* it 
counts two kwan r and if the hand also contains two cards of each of three 
suits, A.Httsitki (9), he wins three kwan for it in addition. If a player obtains 
either the Aka^ To w/u t Tan ick$ t or Karosu , and also gets more than 88 points 
by counting his cards, it is called Nnke t and he is entitled to count 12 points 
in addition. 

If two players hold cards with which they should make Nuke and one 
inferior cards, and the former fail to gain 88 points while the latter achieves 
more than 88, he receives a prijfe of ni kwan, 24. 

If, after playing, each gets more than 88 points, the Qya, or dealer, gets 


1 The meaning qf thii Icnn wu not known U> mj Lnfcmwnls, 
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a prize of ftacAt kwan. 96. If one wins 146 points or more p it is called Bat 
sh& ("" two-fold prize 11 ), and he is entitled to Aatfd kwan. If a player wins 
sixteen one-point cards, it is called Sn juroku (" empty sixteen '% and he re¬ 
ceives hacM bwan. In this case the A me niyanttgi may be counted as a one- 
point card. 

When the cards are dealt a player may withdraw, but must pay a fine. 
This is called wg* t 11 to run away/" If he is Oya, he must pay two points; 
if he is Tsqgi, four; and if Biki r six; but if there be one or more cards of 20 
points on the table, the fine is doubled. If there be more than three play* 
ers, the Oya will ask them in order whether they will play. This is called 
ai-konti w “to drive in/ 1 If a player then withdraws he will receive a prize 
of Am Ativan ($f kwm *J= 5 . provided there be a blue Tansaku among his 
cards. 

The rules for playing which are given in this account are taken from a 
small illustrated handbook entitled /farm garuta sfri yd fid, or M Rules for 
Playing Flower Cards/ 1 by Tamon Mayeda, published in Osaka in iSSg. 

The above-described game is called Hndd ju^karki, or Eighty-eight, 
and is said to be a new game, and to have originated about forty years ago. 
The other common games are called Yaku-bana (Aana) and T&waskt, 

Another kind of Japanese playing-cards are called Mtkurifvda, w r hich 
are used in playing a game called Aftkuri} The pack comprises forty-eight 
cards, which, although much modified, may still be recognized as having 
been copied from the Spanish or Portuguese cards introduced into Japan in 
the sixteenth century. These cards are described in the Wa Kan saxt sat 
dzu 1 as the kind which were used in Japan at the time of its publication 
(A. D. 1712), They appear to have already departed from their original 
form. The encyclopedia states that the tenth card (the Safa), bears the pic¬ 
ture of a priest ; the eleventh (the Cabaild^ y a horseman; and the twelfth (i 3 f 
Rey\ a general. 

Among other Japanese cards are the iroha-ganda, or M Syllabary 
cards/' which are used by children. These also consist of forty eight cards, 
half of which bear a picture and one of the characters of the fr&Aa, or 
Japanese syllabary. Each of the other cards is inscribed with a proverb^ 
the first word of which begins with one of the characters of the syllabary. 
There are several methods of play, the commonest being that of laying out 
all the picture-cards face up. A third person reads the proverbs to the 
players, who endeavor to select the cards with the corresponding initial from 
the table. 


1 Hepburn gives M mA r 11 playing bone/ as ihe Chinese eqaiftleiit for me&Mfi. 
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The Lta-gtirfititx or " Poem cards/' are played in the same manner as 
the preceding J the game being called, according to Hepburn* Uta-au*ase f or 
JE Poem-matching/' They contain, according to Mr. Karl Himly, either 
tlie well-known one hundred poems, Hjaku Nin IssJut? or poems of the 

*' Ancient and Modern Collection/ 1 Ko Km 
Sfcfl. The picture cards bear a picture of 
the poet with the first two lines of the poems. 
The remaining lines are on the corresponding 
cards. A set comprises two hundred cards, 
one hundred of each kind* Before the Revo¬ 
lution Japanese children played with 

cards bearing Chinese poems called S&i- 
karttia, 

A great variety of playing-cards are 
current in China. They are distinguished by 
a variety of symbols, and are remarkable 
for their shape, being usually very narrow 
in proportion to their length. The paper 
cards vary in size, quality, and color. Their 
width is from seven-sixteenths of an inch to 
one and one-half inches, and their length 
from two and three-eighths to four and three- 
quarters inches. They are either rectangular or have rounded corners, 
The backs are either plain white, black, red, orange, or blue, or bear printed 
designs in diaper and other patterns* In some packs the individual cards 
are distinguished by peculiarities in the ends of the printed border of the 

races, by means of which they may be recognized when held in the hand in 
play. 

The very complete collection of Chinese cards now in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania was made by Mr. W* H. Wilkinson, and 
was cx hibited by him in the collection of games shown by the writer at the 
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(Actual Slim.) 


*0 or four ptreons Utta% pUj. iihWgh any dumber may take part. When 1*0 play, ouch 
E *7* fifty curds with the last line* i| rmndom, which he amitgn, face up, b ttere him E*ch 
!™ tu taw: corresponding cud*, when the proverb* m ™d, and when a player 

" lwi f Ch “ f“OQhiiopiMieiiViakk- he E i™ him ibr*e vf hu card*. The one who (im dia 
pos« of «U his e*fda wins the 

Tr r lat ^ F '" Dichon yi/n/anew LjruaJ Qdn r London, iS66, E*tb of the hundred 

pwtns is by % difftfoiu 







World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago, These cards are classified by 
him, according to their symbols and marks, as follows: 1 

1. From the sapeck, or “ cash, 11 and its multiples. 

2. Through Dominoes, 

j. From Tsbung k'i t the Chinese form of Chess. 

4. From other sources. 

E. CAKDS DERIVED FROM MONEY OR MONEY TOKENS. 

In Mr, Wilkinsons collection this class includes: 

a, Kwati p a di, M Stick cards," or, Md tsbuk, *' Hemiiett birds/ 1 

A- Lui chi, l+ Waste paper/" 

c Chungf&t t 11 Hit and go/" 

<7, kwan r*Ai? 

The simplest form of a Kw*m pdi pack consists of thirty cards, viz.: 
the ace. 2 r 3, 4, 3, 6 , j y 8 t and 9 in three suits, together with three court 
cards. The suits are (1) fs'tfi, IH sapccks/ 1 or friug, “cakes;" (2) *.£?£, 
Hl Strings / 1 or kfm, u rouleaux /' (3) man, u myriads/ 1 The court cards arc 
usually Hungfd t pi Red Flower " Pak fd t 11 White Flower/' and Tsin iudrf f 
** Thousand Myriads/' the last being popularly described as Lb fs'in t or ,a Old 
Thousand/' 

Kwati fdi are, however, very rarely put up in this simple form. As a 
rule, four of these packs, or packets, of thirty cards go together, and with 
them are often provided in addition a number—two. five, or six, usually five, 
special cards, called by the Chinese Kam f or 41 Golds/ 1 These " Golds Hl play 
the same part as the old Mistigris, or the Joker in Euchre ; that is, they can 
take the place of any required card. 

No, 1.—From Nanking. Four packets of thirty cards and five jokers. 
Index marks for suits and pips and for White Flower, Old Thousand, and 
each joher. The jokers are the Ftve Virtues : j an, i. lm\ chi , sun — 11 !iunianity p " 
M benevolence/ 1 " courtesy/ 1 M knowledge/ 1 and sincerity. 1 ' Total, 5. 

No, 2.-—From Peking. Four packets of thirty cards and six jokers. De¬ 
scribed as IVai ft'tti — i. r.. "cards from tlie cantonment" of Tientsin. Index 

1 THc ciatogue ihtil r'otlaw^, prefmrd by N1 r. Wflkinwn h wai prinEnl in the £>fierifftrt Cats 
%■*» IV&riif 1 Qrft/mtfririM fCx&i?'rfir'* k Department M n A^mW A duhfu f>, 84, Chicago. tftjjj, 
Tfee origin*! inns) ilL-ratLon of lb? Chines* hit modified (-o ufth the Canton*** iliiEeri 

us*d in tld* bntd; 

! h«r a %lrsv»|iEi^n the rntlhml> in wlitch A^iiM gdi ak- u^cl in -tc 7Af Gam/ of 

A!3jfjvJjw, LiUidflO. Chu. ijoukill -X: Scn p i&ji. 


marks for suits and pips and for White Flower; Red Flower, and two of the 
six jokers. The jokers are Shi Ts*in, Wong To, Chiu A'W, Ts'ing Shi , 
Fdk Shi and Hu Sin . These, which were put up outside the pack, are the 
heroes and heroines of certain tales. The first is a character in the Shwm 
Hu Chngn 1 (Water's Marge), a Robin Hood romance which furnishes names 
for the figures in the suit of myriads. The last three-— M Blue Snake," 
M White Snake," and " Fairy Hu "—are taken from " The Tale of the While 
Snake/' Total, 126. 

No. 3.—From Hankow, Four packets of thirty each and five jokers. 
Index marks for suits and pips and for the coat cards. The jokers 
are the Five Blessings, viz.: fuk t " happiness j" iuk, “promotion/ 1 
skau> "long life/ 1 hi, “joy r {L / T ,“ posterity "). and wealth/' The 

set was described on the original paper box in which it was sold as 
JCam kwart, “ Golden kitran ” (stick) cards. There are only three speci¬ 
mens of Old Thousand and of Lam CHung/ A White Flower/' It is not 
unusual to find apparent defects of this kind in Western China packs. 
Total, 123, 

No, 4—From Hongkong, Four packets of thirty each and five 
jokers —the Five Blessings. No index marks. The wrapper was inscribed 
'* Five Stars p (i. e, t the Five Jakeii), and 11 Please note the real article, made 
by Li at the sign of Alan (luxuriance)/ 1 Total, 123 

5 —From Chungch'ing. Four packets of thirty each and five 
jokers, the Five Blessings, these last elaborately colored. Index marks as 
in No. 3, with slight modifications for Wong ying t ,+ Red Flower." Total. 
125. Frg. 125/ 

No, 6. From Kiu Kiang, Four packets of thirty and five jokers— 
the Five Blessings. Described on wrapper as ts' in f kttn t £ok r " cash, rouleaux, 
and strings. Black backs, clipped corners; index marks for suits and pips. 
Maker s name* Tiang t on every card; his shop sign on Ace of cakes. Gilt 
marks on the Aces, the three coat cards, and the five jokers; red splashes 
on the 9*5. Total, 125, Fig. 126. 

No. 7. From Fuhchau. Four packets of thirty; no jokers. Index 


1 Wjlics MwVj Pfl Ckmt* Lil*wt*rt v P (6l. Transited ld put by M. Brn±m. J> S&& fa 
y«*» d iNuii* 1850, p. 10S, 

_ &****• of Chin™ with the exception of No. 126, ire reproduced ft™ 

Mr. WilkiEBO^V paper the Ckbut* 9 f Playinf-CerdL m TA* Amman Anikrvpvitgi 1 ** 

foe JtQoiry, 1895. wilh the touneomi penmuion of its edilor. The coloring or the cirdi \t jeprt- 
sented by Wldie symbolism, ifae doued signing jrllow or gold; Tertitmf lines; oblique, green J 
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marks for pips and suits. Maker's sign* on Aces 'and coat cards. 

Diapered backs. Total, 120. 

No, 8,—From Peking. Four packets of thirty; no jokers* Index 
marks vary for suit and pips. Artistic cards in cream white on a black 
ground. Total, 120. 

No. 9.—From Taiyuan, Shansi. Four packets of thirty; no jokers* 
Index marks for pips only. Designs very conventional. Tolal. 120. 



Fre, 11 j r —Nltflt nr Htiii m, Rid Flowiji W H RI Fl^wd. CitttifecJfr'jN*. No, 5, [Am*t Sill,} 

No. io + -—From Wenchow, Two packets of thirty; no jokers. Index 
marks for suits and pips coarsely executed. Total, 60. 

No. 11.—From Honan Province. Four packets of thirty; no jokers. 
Index marks for suits and pips. Names of each personage in the suit of 
myriads. Total, i 20 l 

No, [2.—From Hongkong. Four packets of thirty; no jokers. No 
index marks. Total, 12a 

No. 13,—From Canton, Originally put in a set of ten packets of 
thirty each ; no jokers. Similar to No. 14 Total, in collection, 60, 
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No. 14.— From Hongkong. Four pickets oT thirty; no jokers; no 
mdex marks. Orange-colored backs. Total, 120. Fig. I 2 j r 

No. 15*—From Anhui Province. Five packets of thirty 
each, and five jokers—the Five Blessings In the following 
cases two of the five are colored, three are plain: In each suit 
l + 21 5, B, 9; Old Thousand, Wong Ylng f White Flower; jokers. 

Posterity and Wealth (totat different cards, 10), Index marks 
for pips, suits, coat cards, and jokers. When the cards are col¬ 
ored, these index marks are for myriads and cakes in gold ; for 
strings and jokers, in gold and red ; when the cards are plain, 
the index marks are in white, except for nine or cakes (in red 
and white), and the coat cards. Diapered backs. Total, 155. 

Fig. 128. 

No. i6 + —From Hankow. Four packets of twenty-seven 
each ; no coat cards or jokers. Index marks for suits and pips. 

Total, 308. 

Ho. 17.—From Yu-tz"o h near Taiyuan, Shansi. Four 
packets of thirty each ; no jokers. Index marks for pips only. 

Designs very conventional Total, 120. 

& lCt chl 

A fj'tt chi pack is distinguished from a Kwan f'di\ (^) in 
that it is used for games in which the cards do not take one an- 
other; (i) from possessing four suits instead of three. These 
sui^ are (1) cash, (2) strings, (3) rouleaux, (4) lakhs. There are U * L S|KB,J 
besides certain other cards which in play are reckoned as belonging to the 

suits of cash and lakhs respectively. 

No. 22.—FromSwatow. Ace 
to 9 of strings and rouleaux, 2 to 
9 of cash and lakhs, and Wan ts'in 
(=Ace of cash); JLvk Fd t "* 5 tag 
Flower ; 11 Mb Knag, ** Prince of 
Mo/ 1 and Pdk Tsz\ ri Hundred 
Sons/ 1 The red impress consists 
of twelve characters, reading Lang 
pap Liu kd fb fungi Fan Jti kd 
chimng tm chJung, "'Town of Lung 
(Dragon), I Jit family, Ph Fung 
(precious abundance). Sign of AW, extra tong, large cards/' It is struck 



Fr<a. h!,-| h k Five AKItlU Vv*i\‘nrCm. 
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on Hundred Sons, Prince of Mo, Ace of Cash, the four g 4 s and the 3 of 
lakhs. Total, 38. 

No. 23.—From Canton. Similar to No. 22, but having in addition 
Ts'in Tbs' and Man Tss\ 11 Thousand Sons Pl and *' Myriad Sons." The red 
impress reads, Tsi kd Wtng Fung chdi* Van ki tsin kitn sck. “ Tsi family, 
Fung ('brilliant abundance 4 ) studio. Sign of Van (■ benevolence *). 
Cash, rouleaux, and strings, 1 * It is impressed on 9 of ■* strings/' the 8, 9 
of lakhs, 9 of rouleaux, Prince of M6 t Hundred Sons, Thousand Sons, 
Myriad Sons. Total, 40. 

C. CHUNG FAT. 

As Lutcki is confined to the Hakka country of South China, so is 
Chung fat to the provinces of Chekiang and Kiangsu. It is usually, if not 
invariably, put up in tablet rather than pasteboard form* The method 
of play is analogous to li KhaxkooF 

No. 43 — From Ningpo. Ace, 2, 3, 4, 5 P 6, 7 P S, 9, of cash, strings, 
and myriads, quadrupled, four each of the cards marked East, West, North, 
South, chung and fat and eight blanks. Tablets of bone with bamboo 
hacks. The coloring, whether in red, green, or blue, is purely ornamental 
and has nothing to do with the play of the game. 

2. CARDS DERIVED FROM DICE AND DOMINOES. 

The Chinese themselves make no great distinction between dice, 
dominoeSn and domino-cards, styling them all p'di w A set of Chinese dice 
usually consists of six, although it may contain three. The four spot is in¬ 
variably colored red, the ace usually so; and this peculiarity is copied into 
all Chinese domino-cards. In these last the double-six, the best card in the 
pack, is very often colored partly red and partly black. Cards'* of this 
class appear indifferently in pasteboard and tablet form. The specimen 
packs in this collection may be divided as follows: 
a m Tin kau f ** Heavens and nines/" 
h. Fd k&i u Flower Harmony/ 4 
r. Fd variety, 

A Eight Tin kan . 
r. Twelve Tin kau, 

f. On p'ai. 

g. Tong km, or Fa Tong kan, 

a m T IN K AU. 

The greatest possible number of combinations of a pair of dice is 
twenty-one. Each of these has in Chinese its name, and while eleven of 


the twenty-one are styled m&tt T civilian,” the remaining ten are called 
14 military.” Double the eleven civilian and add a set of military and the 
result is the thirty-two cards or dominoes of the game of T'in &au t a game 
which was certainly played in its present form in rrzo A. D., and is now 
popular all over the Chinese empire* It is remarkable that although of 
tablet form, the 11 cards " in this game invariably take one another. 

No. 40.—From Shanghai. Bone with black wood backs. 

No. 4t.^From Canton. Bone with bamboo backs. 

If from a Fin £au pack the following cards are rejected, viz., 4-5, 3-5, 
2-4, 3-4, 2-5, 2-3, i“4. 1-2, then with the remaining twenty-four a game 
very closely resembling the ordinary European game of Dominoes Is 
played. At Wenchow the game is called CM Jung, '* Connect the dragon. 

&. FA HO, FLOWED HARMONY. 

The game consists of twenty-pne T in kau cards (l) plain, (2) illumi¬ 
nated, (3) doubled, three each of the first, two of the second, and one only 
of the third. There are thus sixty-three plain, forty-two illuminated, and 
twenty-one doubled, or 125 cards in all, together with a varying number of 
blanks serving the purpose of jokers. The game is played on the " Kan- 
hoo hp principle, with, of course, certain differences. 

No. 26—From Shanghai- Known as “ Actors* cai ds.'* The Hl illumi - 
nated M cards bear portraits of the heroes and heroines of certain plays, the 
11 doubled 11 cards are duplicates of the " plain.” The three Jokers arc 
lf illluxuriated ,p cards without domino points. Total, 129. Fig, 129- 

No. 45,—From Shanghai. A tablet set. The illuminated show sprays 
of flowers; the doubled, flowers and symbolic ornaments. The jokers, six 
in number, are blanks. 

No. 24.—From Hankow. Known as Fd-ivong, " Flower princes (see 
No. 3®)- The twenty-one natural dominoes ; three each plain, two each 
with flowers or ornamental objects, one each with a figure of a hero or 
heroine. No jokers. Total* 126. 

No, 38—From Hankow. Also a Fd-uvng The 126 cards as in 
No. 24. Illuminated cards have the fdi (protyle dividing into the yrungi 
or male, and yam, or female, elements} in black and a black border; the 
doubles bear in red the hieroglyph wang r u prince hP and have a black 
border. 

£ m VARIETY OF FA HO, 

No. 30*—From Chungchlng (Chungking) Known as Fa fidi, or 
H Flower card*. hp Three each of the twenty-one natural dominoes plain, and 
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four each illuminated. The illumination is a spray of flowers* and is the 
same for each card. Total, 147, It is to be noted that all Chungking; 
domino packs arc usually put up in the order of the dominoes, viz,: 6-6, 

1- 1, 4-4, 1-3 (3-} p s-S sic) 2^2, 5-6, 4 ^S, i-6 s 1-5 ; 3-6, 4-5, 2-6, 3-5, 

2 - S, 3 ^ 4 p 2 “ 3 « «~ 4 * 2 - 4 , i-a. 

d. FAT T'lK KAU, OR EIGHT T*IN KAtl 1 


No, 27,—From Hankow. The twenty-one natural dominoes simply 
quintupled. 




Fig. 115 — Altws' CAiCuk Shawhai. Na. t6, (Actval Sim. ) 


No. 2g r —From Macao. Described on wrapper as 77 w p'&h or ^Doited 
card^, The twenty-one natural dominoes quintupled. 

No. 31.— from Chungking. Known as Ts'at hung j?dt\ or “Seven 
red card 1 *- The twenty-one natural dominoes quintupled, one of each 
being illuminated, Of the there is one extra card, but no illuminated. 
Total, I27. This game is played by the Chungking women, and is only in 
form a variety of Fd /ilk 


1 Hua gtimt i^jh| to tw of (.Vnloncst origin Although packs, are found ft* ftr W«S is Chung- 
ting, ihcj are described is ■■Cuitoue cuds/' and Are Srept in stock **Je to CameDcrf 
inHrttfi, 














t, SEIAI'-J t'in kau, or twelve t’in kau. 

No. 25.—From Hankow. The twenty-one natural quintupled, and 
these five cards: 1-3 2-3 j-2, 1-5 3-6 2-4, 3-5 1-4 2-613-4 1-6 2-5, 
4~$ 5”^ 4 - 6 - These are known as Sam, or *■ Hearts," 

f. On pai. 

Under 2 a (Tin kau) the game of CM Mng t or Donunoes p was de¬ 
scribed as played with a Tin kau pack from which the following eight 
cards had been thrown out t viz .: 4-5, 3-5. 2-4, 3-4, 2-5, 2-3, 1-4 p 1-2, 
The twenty-four cards left will be described as a Chi lung pack, 

No. 34.—From Shansi province. The card 1-4 being substituted for 
this consists of a double Chi btftg pack, Total* 48* 

Nq r 37.—From Chungch'ing, Somewhat similar to No- 34* except 
that the cards 1—2 and 3-4 are substituted for the two i—3's. One of each 
of the fourteen kinds is illuminated. Total, 48. 

g. TONG KAU, 

No. 44.—From Wenchow. The twenty-one natural dominoes quin¬ 
tupled, and the following seventeen special cards: (s}6—6 6—3,(2) 1-1 1—3, 
(3) 4-4 1-3, (4) 2-4 4-4, {5) 3-3 5-6, (6) 1-2 2-2, {7) 1-2 2-4, (8) 4-5 
(9)1(10)1(1 i) P the sequence I-6 + fajwair F M dvilian (£) ?w p ,L military;'* 

W fsu>ig r " universal ; r ( d } i r oi t M highness;" (f) Aa f '* lily ; M (/) p'iri, iy heap 
up. The blanks are used only to replace cards lost. The coloring of the 
cards Is immaterial. Total, 122. 

The pack as above is known as Fd T&mg kau, "Flowery Tong kau'* 
The simpler form, or Tong kau proper, has only five special cards, viz,: 

6-6 6-3, i-[ 1-3,4-4 1—j p 6-6 3-3, [-2 2-4. It is usually put up with 
two blanks, 

3. CARDS DERIVED FROM TSEUNC k'i, THE CHINESE CHESS. 

These seem to he peculiar to the Southern and Southeastern provinces, 
notably Fuhkien and Kwangtung. 

No. 18. From Swatow, Eight each of the seven black and of the 
seven white men, except that of the soldiers, there are ten of each color. 
The Generals (Kings) are elaborately ornamented. Long, narrow" gray cards, 
apt to curl up. Total, n6. This, in common with all other packs of its 
class, is known as Ku-md-p'an r * 4 Rook-knight-cannon/ 1 

No P 19. From Fuhchau. Four each of the red and the same number 


of the black cards* Remarkable for having index marks. Elaborate pat¬ 
terns on backs. Total* S^ 1 

No. 20,—From Swatow. Four each of the Tsiung, Ss\ Tseung, Kit, Md f 
P'dn in red, the same number in blacky and ten each of the red and of black 
pawns* one black and one red him, "gold pl or joker. Total, 70, The pack 
comes from Lung-chou, near Hui-chou* some fifty miles from Swatow, 

No r 21—From Swatow, Four each of the seven kinds in four colors — 
red* yellow, white* green. 

The firm name, £J Shing, is on the red and yellow Kings. Li on all the 
other yellows and reds, Skirtg on all the greens and whites. Total, 112* 

No. 29;—From Canton. Four each of the seven men in four colors: 
red. yellow; white, green, and five jokers, the Five Blessings. The jokers 
in this example are printed on white; they are sometimes met with in red. 
Total, 117. 

4. MISCELLANEOUS CARDS. 

This class of cards, drawn in the present collection entirely from West¬ 
ern China, bears some resemblance to the Proverbs " and " Happy Fami¬ 
lies/' of Europe and America- With the exception, however, of the Wd-wri 
P'rii , or children's cards, these Chinese packs are used by adults, and may 
be legitimately included in a collection of Chinese cards. 

rf. CARDS BASED ON NUMBERS. 

No. 35.—From Chungking* The first ten natural numbers (a) in 
large script, [A) in small script, four of each. Of each number, one card 
bears a scene from a play, the remaining three cards have one, or sometimes 
two, branches of flowers, in red. The numbers 11, m, x, 2, 7, 10, are 
printed in red with a spray of peony blossom; the rest are in black, I, HI, 
iv, v with a single bunch, vi, vm r ix with a double branch* of flowers* 1, 3, 
4, 5,6, 8. 9 all with a double bunch- Total* So. 

No. 39.—From Hankow B Four each of the first ten natural numbers* 
(<j) in large script, (A) in small script, and the following eight special cards: 

(l) 2 | 7 | to, red; (2) U J vtl | x H red; (3) 3| 6 | $, black; (4) lit j vi 
| ix, black; (5) a crab, black; (6) a butterfly or bat, red ; (7) hong, "de- 
scend, ,f black; (8) shirtg, " aicend." red. All the cards are hand-painted. 
The crab and butterfly serve the purposes of jokers. Total, 48* 


1 \ C*i4 holder, ifti4e of pewter, accomptmes this pick, Intended to otmal* adiranuge 
derivable from m ifted btc^L la fct, after deling the Ken cinh |o ench of the two, three, or four 
players, the slock ii placed j the botlQiB Caxd is [Ecu drawn, 
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dr CARDS BASED OS A WRITING LESSOR 

The earliest, or one of the earliest writing lessons set to a Chinese 
child, commences Skhtxg Mi van r “ Qnct (there was a) great man/' There 
are several variants of the lessons, which in Hunan province and other parts 
of Western China forms the basis of the most popular card parks. 

No. 35 , —From Hankow, The screed runs; Sheung tdi yan \ yau ut 
ki fd sdm if in \ is' at skap sz \ Ni st'u skmg \ pat kau tsz ] ho chi Im j 
t sf *ng /uk r That b p " Once a great man Van (Confucius) converted 
three thousand, seventy were disciples; 
you small scholars, eight or nine youths, 
may learn politeness ; two, four five t six. pt 
Each of these twenty-one hieroglyphs, 
except ho, “may” of which there are 
only four, is quintupled. Total, 124. 

No. 36.—From Hankow, but like 
No. 35 1 really from Hunan province. 

Similar to No. 35, but {<2) for Vati 
is substituted ffnwg, the surname of Con¬ 
fucius, and for ho chi Im \ i sf f ng ink, 
are employed km tsok yan j fukiuk shau, 

"gratefully practice humanity; happi¬ 
ness, promotion, longevity ; pl (k) there are 
only four of each kind, not five. AH handwritten on smooth oiled paper. 
The first card of each triplet is in red, the other two ^rc in black. The sec¬ 
ond card has a red mark at the top and bottorm The cards have index 
marks, a miniature hieroglyph at the right-hand corner of each. Total, 96. 
Fig + 130. 

€. CABDS BASED OH LUCKV PORMUtA. 

No. 32.—From Chungch'ing. The l¥d-ivd p*di t or children's Cards. 
Eight cards each of the hieroglyphs, u tung hoi \ shau pi ndm shdn, 
u Happiness* like the eastern sea, age more than the southern hilb/ H The 
eight fuk and the eight shau are in red; the rest in black ; one fvk has 
upon it a spray of flowers. Total, 64. Fig. i 3, 

The playing-cards sold in the Chinese shops in the United States are 
similar to Nos. 13 and 14 in Mr. Wilkinson's collection. They are usually 
put up in small pasteboard boxes, containing four packets of thirty 
cards- The backs of these cards are usually red or black, and sometimes 
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white. They arc commonly knoVrn as Tsittng ktvan chip‘di t or *' Commandcr- 
in-chief cards,” 

Although generally sold in their shops, these cards are seldom, if 
ever, used by the Chinese in the United States for the purpose of play, and 
comparatively few of the immigrants understand the card games, the long 
wooden dominoes described on page 116 taking the place of cards. 
Playing-cards are used, however, as counters or chips in the game 
of Fdi1 for which purpose cards with plain white backs are used. 

Narrow cards with red backs are also used to register bets upon the board 



Fla. iji,—O iltJbEix's Oot, Cpcraec M*OUK Jfo. Ji. tl*) 


in the same game, special cards having two red faces h without devices, 
called Ada //, or " dog tongues, 1 ' being sold for the purpose. The TSfttng 
£u>hh efri p'ai are regarded as a powerful charm to drive away evil spirits„ 
and are placed upon the coffin when a dead body is transported from one 
place to another. 

The Tiling fczvan chi p'di are sometimes spoken of as the Sdm sk&p 
Ink fin tsa*ng ts'at shap i ti shat, or the " Thirty-six heavenly Generals and 
seventy-two earthly realign ants/" They are also called the Vat pdk &ng 


1 Ci. Tke C*mbfmg Gumti sf l\t Ckimtit in Amirira, ' 
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fdt, or " One hundred and eight" Both of these names refer to the one 
hundred and eight heroes or personages of the Shwui Hu Chuen 3 whose 
pictures, often with their names appended and apparently copied from an 
illustrated edition of the novel, occur on the suit of Afari, or il myriads." 

The origin of these cards appears to be directly traceable to the Ko¬ 
rean Hlou-ljyen. The index-marks at the ends which are shown in the pack 
from Hankow, Fig. 126, and are practically identical on all the packs in 
Mr, Wilkinsons extensive collection from various parts of China, may be 
regarded as survivals of the cut-feather numerals of the Korean cards. The 
suits consist of numerical series from one to nine, the extra cards of the 
Chinese packs taking the plac£ of the Jl General ** cards of the Korean. 
Indeed, the latter may have furnished the name of tL Commander in Chief/' 
or 11 General, 1 p applied by the Cantonese to these packs. 1 The reduction in 
the number of suits from eight to six and even four, according to the num¬ 
ber of players, occurs in the Htvu-tjyttK 

Another point of correspondence between the Chinese and Korean 
cards is found in the agreement between the name of the latter, fsin, with 
the money symbols, i/in, that occur on the Chinese money-cards. The 
addition of the money symbols to the Htm-ljytn seems most natural in 
view of the relation that appears to exist between the tsm % or w ritten tablets 
of bamboo, and the t/in y or current money of China. The present form of 
the Tsbtng kman p'ai U doubtless later than the novel, written by Shi NH 
Ngan, in the Yuen dynasty (A. D. 1280-1363), from which the pictures on 
the higher cards were taken. In conclusion, it may be observed that the 
Korean Htou-tfytn may be regarded as survivals of the ancestral type, if 
not of the direct ancestors of existing Chinese cards, and that T as before men¬ 
tioned, they may be directly traced to the arrow, in which they originated 

xciti. SAN-HTOXG—LOTTERY. 

This agrees very closely with the Kyei (Chinese, J?m) t or money- 
lending clubs. The membership in these dubs may be 10, 20^ 50, 100, or 
t,OOC, but is usually 50 or 10 q. The members each contribute the same 
amount at fixed intervals, and a drawing takes place at the same time, at 
which the entire amount contributed is drawn by one of the members, and 
this is continued until each have got back their ow r m The drawing is con¬ 
ducted with wooden balls about the size of marbles, for which hazel nuts 

1 ^ r ' ^ ilktnson 4flCrib« these ranis u " wltlt n £&rds, the ward stick, b^Yitjg the Same 

toimd at Jrzi'.in id IihfMg 

IO 





are frequently used, These are marked in Chinese characters with the 
names and numbers of the members* and are put in an oval wooden box* 
which consists of two parts and opens'in the middle* and has a mouth like 
that of a bottle, from which the balls are shaken. This box, called San- 
f&mg (Chinese, tsim t'ung), meaning M tube for lots/ 1 gives its name to the 
lottery. The drawings are usually held every month, but not upon aify 
special day r There are two ways in which the clubs are conducted. In 
one the player continues to pay, alter he has been successful, until the end 
of the drawings. In the other, by agreeing to accept less than the amount 
actually won, he compounds for future payments, and withdraws. It is 
customary for the dub to choose a member who manages its aflairs* for 
which he receives a small commission. The club frequently has a little 
money which is put out at interest, and sometimes, when the entire hun¬ 
dred, or whatever number is agreed upon* cannot be made up, the club 
takes a sufficient number of shares to complete it If a player is unable to 
pay. he may sell his share to the club. Poor merchants frequently help 
each other by this means. 

The Chinese laborers in the United States have organized a lottery in 
most of iheir larger colonies, which appears to have originated directly from 
something like the Korean San-ktong. In this lottery, called Tss fd, or 
11 Word Blossoming, thirty-six names of men and w r omen are used as lots. 
Any one may buy whichever name he chooses, and receives thirty times the 
amount of his stakes if he guesses the winning name. This lottery is com¬ 
plicated by the use of a chart called the test fd t'b r shown in Fig. l$2 t on 
which the thirty-six names are printed. They are divided into the follow¬ 
ing categories: 

I + The four Gvmg Un} 

2. The seven successful merchants. 

3. The Tour Buddhist priests. 

4- The five beggars. 

5* The five generals. 

6. The four ladies, 

7. The four destined to good Fortune, 

8. The nun, 

9. The two Taoist priests. 

Each of these names appear in a ruled division of the chart* which is 


1 The bat degree *t (be ciubuuuuhu for the 
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subdivided by horizontal lines into three parts. In the middle, below the 
name itself are two names, one of them, in most cases, that of an animal 
and the other that of some historical personage, while the lower division 
contains two characters which constitute the surname of one of the names 
that appear in the upper division. In the middle of the chart is the picture 
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Fra. wK t'o. Ckaht m Tfi* n Lmut. 

oXtha) ib ib, hi attvm An Wanr, U*ir. of P*m*_ n ,,. 


of a man, who is known as the T'mg K». or “ Composite man.” over whom 
are written the thirty-six surnames before referred to. It is said that this 
chart, which is analogous to the dream books sold in the United States 

rw^ ,V amC pUrpOSt with the n '°™ ignorant gamblers among the 
Chinese laborers, the player betting upon the name written upon the part 
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of the body of which he happened to dream, or, if he dreamed of an animal 
or some character in the historical novels, on the name which is given in 
connection which that animal or personage. This appears to have been the 
original purpose of the chart, but this employment is secondary to one in 

which superstition has less part. The writer of 
the lottery composes an original ode. called fat, 
" composition/ 1 for each day's drawings, which 
must contain, either directly or by implication, 
some demonstrable reference to one of the ob¬ 
jects or persons mentioned in the middle space 
of the division in which the winning name occurs, 
or some reference to the part of the man's body 
upon which the name appears. The lottery's 
\JL » chances are increased by the writer being per- 

jpfc F milled to select as the winning name either the 

name in the upper space or its alternate in the 
lower space of each of the thirty-six divisions. 
The manager of the lottery hands each player a 
copy of the ode referring to the next day's draw- 
'pfW ings at the conclusion of each day s business, 

*** ./W The odes usually consist of two measured 

couplets, each composed of lines of three and 
T five characters, printed in green or blue ink upon 

V^F white paper. The first couplet on the right must 

contain a reference to the afternoon drawing h 
and the other to the one that takes place in 
the evening. The following is a specimen : Fig. 

l 33 * 
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Fig, ^j--tu r rX t‘ai, Rshcjca 

POP Ili’ 1A I//TTRV, 


Kwok jau tb. 

Matt man chim u fb ¥ 

fCvn nn Jrtmg t 

Pn£ sing ch'tung wofang, 

'■ The country has the (right) way/ 1 
AJS the people with rain and dew arc moistened/' 


“The officers all forbear/' 

+i The people spread abroad with favorable winds/ 1 
It is the practice of the writer of the lottery to mislead the players as 
far as possible by means of his verses, but he must always be able to give 
a satisfactory explanation of their connection with the name he displays. 


The drawings are managed by rolling a piece of white paper, upon which 
the last two characters of the winning name are plainly written p within a 
piece of black cloth which is hung in the room where the drawing takes 
place. When the bets are all made, the manager slowly unrolls the doth 
and reveals the winning name. This procedure probably explains the 
peculiar name, 71 j /i, or “Word Blossoming/’ which is given to the game/ 
There is another form of lottery which is even more popular than the 
preceding among the Chinese in the United States. It is popularly known 
as the PdJk &bp piit, or ** White Pigeon Ticket." Like the lss r /& f it is con¬ 
ducted by regularly organized companies w ho hold drawings once or twice 
daily. The tickets, which are imported already printed from China, invari¬ 
ably consist of pieces of paper about five inches square, upon which have 
been printed in black, blue, or green ink the first eighty characters of the 
Tfitt Tsz y Man, or ki Thousand Character Classic." This book* which con- 
tains precisely one thousand characters, no two of which are alike, is so 
well known in China that its characters are frequently used instead of the 
corresponding numerals from one to one thousand. They serve the pur¬ 
pose of numbers on the tickets. The impression on these tickets is repro¬ 
duced in Fig. 134. Twenty of the eighty numbers are drawn every night. 
The company sclb the players ten or more numbers and pays prizes to 
those who guess the characters drawn. A player prepares his tickets by 
dotting the character he selects with black ink, and this ticket is handed to 
the manager with the money wagered. Eighty pieces of white paper are 
provided at the drawing, upon which have been written or printed the 
eighty characters on the tickets, one on each, a box of hand stamps for the 
purpose forming part of the equipment of most lotteries. The manager 
rolls the eighty pieces of paper into as many pellets, so that they cannot be 
distinguished, one from another, and places them in a large tin pan. He 
mixes them thoroughly and, then, one at a time counts twenty of the pellets 
into a white china bowl, distinguished by a paper label marked one." 
He then counts twenty more into another bowl marked ,J two” and, in turn 
places the remainder in two other bowls marked " three lh and H four/' One 
of the players, who is paid a small gratuity, is now asked to select one of 


1 Afeb 4 ciCDD Gray describes this lottery u being pliyd pd China linnet th* nonte of “ Koo- 
ym, ir or “111* AndtHW," mid says h is also known is “ Flcrnwy Characters,*' The names of the 
ini mils associated with ibe n&mri and iEUMinfi Art * ^plained by him is those of the forms of 
being in ^hich the serera! in 1 forme? siaie of rtisltnce. He sUEn ih-iE tMl 

gam* originated in the department of ChtLO-dsow and was introduced into CinlOn In lb* tw«aly~ 
eighth year of Tiftu'kwug (A. D. 1&4S). 
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the bowls, and the one he designates is declared to contain the winning 
numbers. These the manager carefully unrolls, one at a time, at once 
pasting them upon a board in the back part of the office. 

Those who purchase ten numbers lose their stakes unless they happen 
to have bought at least five of the winning numbers. Those who guess 
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five or more of the winning numbers receive the following sums for each 
dollar they wager. 


For 5 winning numbers, 

i+ 5 ™ « 

it J ti +1 

*1 g *i u 



g2.00 

20.00 


200,00 

1,00000 

1,500.00 

3 h ooo.oo 


The companies, however, always deduct five per cent, from these 
amounts, and when the ticket has been sold through an agent p fifteen per 
















cent,, ten per cent, of which is paid to the agent. Proportional sums are 
paid when the amount wagered is less than one dollar. 

Most of the companies sell more than ten numbers, from ten up to 
twenty, at a proportional advance in prices as the player’s chances arc in¬ 
creased, The price which should be charged for more than ten numbers, 
with the prizes to be paid, and the methods of calculating the company's 
chances, and what its profits should be, are contained in a book known as 
the Pdk Kbp Pitt T*b r of which several editions are current among the gam- 
biers in American cities. One in general use, entitled, Skang Ts'&i Tsit 
King , or 14 Quick Way to Get Rich," may be purchased in Chinese shops. 1 

The name of this game, jki k kbp pin appears to the writer to be a cor* 
ruption of pak kbp pm, or Al One Hundred United Lottery. 1 * If this be 
true, its resemblance to the Korean Stm-htong is still further increased. 

It is customary for the Chinese in the United States to re¬ 
sort to a shrine of Kwan TE, the God of War, the divinity gen¬ 
erally worshiped by the Chinese in America, before playing this 
game. Here is kept a set of bamboo lots, ts'im {Korean, 
marked with the eighty numbers of the lottery tickets. The in¬ 
tending player, after performing the customary rites, kneels and 
shakes these lots from their receptacle, a bamboo box or tube 
about eighteen inches in length called tpitn fung^ in order to 
divine the lots which will be lucky at play. It will be observed 
that this ceremonial procedure is similar to that now employed 
in Korea in actual gambling, and that the name of the implement 
employed, is'im f*ng (Korean, stm-ki^ng) r is identical. 
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XCIV. SVOt;-SOU-KV ET-KI—ENIGMAS. 

Although games are ordinarily forbidden to children in Ko- 
rea, certain games of a literary character, as Tjyong-kyt ng-to £SE£. ™ 
(ucxi), and others to be described, are permitted and even en- 
couraged. Enigmas, Sptm-ftnf-tprt-ki, are a common diversion, as for ex¬ 
ample: l+ What character would the characters ip v fwk t kttd and sam 
(Chinese, iap t u£ j pttJb, ki and sdm) make if joined together?" The answer 
is rypftg( Chinese, lung) 11 dragon," 

XCV. TJA-MAT-TCHIM-WORD TALLYING. 

This is a literary game which children are always encouraged to play, 
and indeed, it sometimes forms one of their school exercises^ Two, three, or 


1 Cf. The GamAHMg Games a /the Chinese in Amenta. Bj Stcnrt Calin , Middpbi^ 1I9 t , 
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four p]ay, When two play, one chooses Na-nal^ H4 Heaven/ 1 and the other 
7 i* “ Earth." A Chinese book is then opened and the one who chooses 
11 Heaven M examines the open page on the right, white the one who choose 
+ - Earth 11 examines the open page on the lower side on the left. They con¬ 
tinue to examine the corresponding pages on the right and left in the book. 
The objects of their search are two or three identical characters arranged 
in the following ways : * *, ka-ro-tja^mat-tckim^ or FH crosswise w ord tally¬ 

ing/ 1 J mai-tel-1ja - mat~fehim , 11 pestle word tallying/' tt-k&t-tja-mat-tekitu * 
M shoulder word tallying ; pp %, ka- ro-tja - mattduni p ” oblique word tallying/' 

* * ** san-tja-mat-idnm, |J three word tallying/* and * D * nmn-kal-tja- 
maMchim, or H eye-ball word tallying. All of these combinations count one 
unless otherwise agreed. The players go over the book, page by page, and the 
one w r ho gets the highest number^ wins. When three or more play the 
book is not divided. Each player announces a mat-tddm as soon as he 
finds it, and it counts for him. If a player makes a mistake, as frequently 
happens, he loses all he has made, or a certain number, according to 
agreement. 

XCVJ, KQL-HO-TOM-HA-JU— DISTRICT PICK*NO, 

This is another literary game. A Chinese book is opened as in the 
preceding game and each player endeavors to pick out as many names of 
Korean cities and towns as possible from the words on the exposed page, 
adding when necessary to form such names one of the Chinese characters 
which the Koreans call san p tekyen, tjy&u and syrng {Chinese, shaft , ,p moun¬ 
tain ; M de'un, iH mountain streams ; +l chan t 11 district/ 1 and shittg, ** city '% com¬ 
mon geographical suffixes. Only Korean geographical names are taken, and 
sometimes, when geographical names are numerous in the book, the suffixes 
are not permitted- The same character may be used more than onee p but not 
to form the same name, The one w r ho finds the highest number wins, and 
the lowest must pay a treat. 

A somewhat similar game is played by Japanese children under the name 
of Ji isunagir Two or more play. A simple Chinese character is agreed 
upon and each in turn p as the game goes around, endeavors to combine with 
the given radical some character w'hich will form.a compound. When a player 
is unable to do this he loses, and the game is continued until one remains 
the winner, 

XCVH* TCHO-T JYOUKG-TJ Y A NG. 

This is also a literary game. The name (Chinese, chung dieting cheung) 
means literally ,F First* middle chapter/' A Chinese book is opened at 


random, and each player endeavors to pick out a character which is the initial 
character in one of the Chinese classical odes. Sometimes they confine the 
selection to the first characters of the lines of a particular ode in the Book 
of Poetry, The one who finds such a character must repeat the line, and 
this may not be selected again. The one who gets the highest number wins. 
It is customary to write dow r n the lines. There are many forms of this 
game. 
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. *'* t x*xK**X* f 31 - 39 - 45 . 64 - 7 * 

Colors, hTe, .. . . , aia .37 

Columbian Exposition, Chicago, * ¥ (1,83+ MS 
1 L Commanderriii- E hief " eanls. .£46,147 

** Compile many lens/ 1 Chinese domino 
Came, . , . . ...... nA 

M Cottiplele ietis," Chinese domino gsme,,, 12° 
** Campositemao. 1 '.X49 
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M Conch shell play/* top Spinning, Japan, 24. *5 
u Connect the dingon," Chiwe&* domino 


game, + + ■ 1^ 

Cotiu^llaiioni, twenty-eight, . .. . xxiv 
Comer of Cathay^ a, ,. . + + . . 3 SJ r 4 M 5 
aa Comer! Ip OF game Itetfdj . * .■ * - + 93 
Corpse-search fog t ., + - . 5 ° 


,H Cou nseSloi," * Korean ch«HiMin F S] ( &4, ^ 


Count i ng OtU., . . * , - . - - . XUUTfc J J 

Courting out, Origin, ■ ■ + - - * - - xsmr 

Ccnnui m nyoiit,. ^ 

Crosa, nyo ia;, . , + - - fe . ■ ■ 75 

Cros! h pnchisJ t „ *.....+- Ksisiv, 75 
44 Crow, 31 Korean card. suit,. - * - - - - 123 

Ja Crow '$ foot.'" tails to kites, , . , - - # II 

Cu&, blocks thrown through in nyoitt P + 6S 


Cuahing, Frank Hamilton, . t p aix* s*U, 1*8 

CuiileHish kite, T T - , * -. - * - - *4 

11 Cuttlefish/" name of kite, ...... *3 

Dlm-cornkt, .... 43 

Dcaler, Japanese card gnm*£ P + + * ■ ■ IJt 
H Delay guest instrument, 1 ' ring-puzrle, 31 
11 Devil Pl kilj^ ...... ... IS, 18 

lf Devil on two slick s/' . ..23 

*" Devi] ptiyisig , 11 Lng h fipitn,. ■ S 1 

Deatral circuit. . . . . P . . , , T *** T 

Diagram, Chinese lottery, . + ■ - . ■ -349 

D iagram^ nyou.1, . ... r xxxly, 66 p 67,71 
DiipuD, throwing iL cub," ...... 60 

Diagrams, eight, , , nri, xaviii, iidii, 

iMtr. 7 J.T 5 . 1*6. I 1 * 

Diagram^ ko?W* r + ....... - *Ol 

Dice* . , * . T + + , * . ■ ■ - - 76,7^ 

Dice, Chinese, h *. ....+** - 79 

DLce ( divination,, . + .....-*. i« 

Dice in dcmmi, * + ***.-**♦ 7 ^ 
Dice, japAneic, 79 

Dtce p long, . .**, + «•--** + 7 & 

ai DjgnsCi-nes/' game of h . ^77 

Direction*, cards marked with fowl, , . . I4O 
Ditettransp five, r , + T fc - . . . - ■ *i* 
Direction^ four, . sviit, g8 f too 

Directions, seven, . . - . - - ■ - - . asiii 


“ Dispute for tens/* Chins* domino game, 117 
Distribution of games, , + %lfli 

11 District picking." ..*-.-. *+.154 
Divination by lanterns ■ 4 

Divination, domino, . + .....»■ t<W 
Divination, first birthday h Korea, . + - - 3 


Divinaiionp nyout blocks* 72 

Divination, stave, . « ■ * ■ ^ ■ 7*i ?3 

Divination with splints, ..... ixvS-xmi 

Divining splints,. China,. 

Divining splints, japan. - - - . isci-uvtn 

Divinities, foot-bnll P Japan ., 43 

i+ Dog tongues/'. 14^ 


PACK 

Dollip Korea,.. 9 

** Domino rf card' „ . . * * . ^ . I 35 i 1 4 * 
Dominion* bamboo, . T + - - - ti^ P U 1 
Dominoes, Burmese, ..*...... 123 

Dominoes, Canton* ■ - I 4 1 

Dominoes'p Chiaese s . . . i03 1 Z14,140* 141 
Dominoes^ divioMiOD with, ..*+*. icS 

:::3 


. * . 11+ 
. , , 10a 
- * 114 

. *■ . 103 

1XXLV, 122 

. |i6p141 

. - . *13 

... 19 

of baakguiiiDon, - 79 

. I 5 rt? 

4 
1 * 
3* 

53 
91 


r>omirtos P Europe*^ 

UodoOt), Fuhchaup . * 

Dominoes, j apan, . . . 

Dominoes, Korean t . . 

DomLiioes, euU£S p China, 

DoonuipesH namei. Korea* 

Dijroinos, origin, . , . 

Dominos, 'Shanghai^ . . 

Dominoes, Siamese, - + 

M DonVeyi," sqoasb, 

" Double sii*4 P " nai 
w Danble fan ' * kile^ 

Doee toy, Korea, + ■ 

Drtg«s-flis h captUM,.* * * * 

Dragon^diesp snpentilinn. Japan. ,, + - 
Drmgon-dy tpj ( Japan, ...,,.- 
•* DragOtx horsep" title adorned by Japan 

esc cbflimanp ^ . - i. 

11 Dragon k tog.'' title asauflaed by Japan¬ 
ese chessman, . ....*-■■* 9* 
,a Dragon tabieta, 11 domino guM f .... tofl 
Draiving siraws, * * . . . - ■ ■ S l F 52 , 53 
Drtstm books, lottery chart an atigous tOi . 149 
4 Driving wind, 1 ' wrestler 1 ! title p Jipaii, - ^S- 
il Earth/ 1 Chinese domino, ...... N* 

'■ Ealing *1U.^ 

Ecuador, CjttfhJneal stamp from, , . . **xn 
Egg game with jackstones, . . - - . 5®> 59 
Egg plant!, animals initiated with. Japan, *9 
Ejgypt* hand-flapping game in ancient, 48 , 49 
Fgvpttan soul bird, . . . . - . mv h xairvi 
■rt Fight creature*/ 1 ,+ -..*** I 3 ^i I2 ^ 
h Eight dtagram " kite, Korea, . , . - 11 

Fight diagrams, aavi xxTiii, iitiit, xxxv, 

TJp 75, IlS 

F.ight diagTUTiS!* animals comeaponding 

with, . , .. 

Eight lines of tattle, , . * . * . . *x*J 

Eight provEhees in Korea. .- S¥tl! 

4i Eightj-tight/ 1 Japanese card game, 133 
Eilel, Rev, E. J., . . * + + ■ - >44 

Elementa, fivr, . 

■* Elephant , 11 Korean chessman, 8 a p 83 pS 4 _ S 7 
Enigno^ Chinese lottery p » * - - ■ ■ . f S° 

Enigmas, T ..* *53 

« Ereet standing ,B tay, Kot^ . ■ . ^ 4 

Ereetus Indus, . , ► ........ # 81 

Eskimo boys' cooteits, ........ 

Ftyraotogy, nyc^it H + ....... 7 3 

t^yraologv, pqueltnann, ...... 6 

Eularia, Japaoete card sent, ...... 1 JO 

11 Eye/ r enclosure, go board,. 95 
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Eye hiding, , , * . # , r * 54 

44 %e piptf, 4 Koifin c*^ |W| - . . 1 26 

11 Eye*, 1 ' domino pairs culled, . . . - . Il8 
Ficlian fights, , .. * ....,.,■ 62 

FitkcDtr, Eiwud, , * , * , T + t 48, q 1 

11 False chess " Korean card gatne, . . . ia6 
Fop, folding, - watt 

'- Fob papor/- kiio, ......... 15,17 

*™, umpire*, Japan, .,...,. 37, 45 

Feast of lanterns, Japan, . . , . 3 * 

Feather mark, Korean cards, . ui t xxiii,nG 
Feather numerals, P + . + * , , , * . 128 

Feminine, broken Lines, ,, . + H + * . 74 

Fecial origin of games, . , * nil, «ir 

Field, Adel* H., . . t t . .-. 30,47,55 

Fights, Taction, -.. . , . . 6s 

Figlit^fiwe! . r .......... 63 

Finger gentes, i« ken,, .. 44 

Fingcra, ntDiei of, . . + jo 

Finnish numerals in rvyout, . . + , _ + 7a 

F'irc crackers, Korea. ........ 4 

First player, dom i noes k . * , r , r 104, 121 

*■ Hah," dominoes called, ....... 117 

4,1 Fishlng-by-hand, 11 ........ 35 

M Fuk, 1 ’ Korean eardsultj ...... 123 

Fist games, see ken, *. 44 

Fiat-striking, .. . + * , 44 

I ■ Five blesimgt/' jokers, Chines e cards, 

L$, 139 

Five e-nl nrS, .......*** # xtx. J7 

Five direction*, # # . ajis 

Five elements, sis 

M Fiv*.fie]d + " k«iQ, im 

Five gateways, 11 divination with domi- 
ftpes, * ■, ■ + «. + .,+ . ... . . ! 12 

Five grains, - * * * *. ill, 37 

Five tflflltl, a . T + . . a a - * + + . Ill 

Five planets, ►_**.*, . xlx 

II Five TiTiLiti," joker^ Chinese cards, . , 135 

“ Flag 11 kite, NagasikL, 13 

FLags in artheiry CoOteiU, , . , . + +63,64 
w Flower 11 Card*, Japan, . . * .,119 

44 Flower hannony/* Chinese card game, 

14 Flower matching," Japanese card game, Z 
ia Flower-milt,^ wind-mill, japan, . , a a 
■‘Flower path*" vr re si liny-slag*, Japan, , 37 
** Flower princes/' Chinese cuds, . . . 141 
h Flowery characters, 71 Chinese iMterf* . 15.I 
Flyingcone, - T -...*, ^3 

Flying wagon/ 1 japanese chessman, . 90, 91 
Folding fan, , -■»+** . . j.xxn 

Foot-ball, Chin*, . . . . **...» 40 

Fooi-ball dab, Japan. 4$ 

Foot ball divinities. Japan, . . . # , 41 

Foot ball, introduction, Japan . + 41 

Foot-ball, Japan, 41 

Foot-ball origin of, - , 40 

Foot ball rales. Japan, ........ 42 
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Fool, Japanese* . . ......... 99 

aa Foot soldiers/ 1 j apanese ches* pawns, ^0 F 91 
Forbes Uuncan, . .+ .. + .. 76 

** Foreign tablets , 11 domino game, . . - 104 

"* Foreign tablets/ 1 name domlooes n . . , 1 02 

Forfeits in games, . _ , T . . |2 P 47,50 

Ftartme-teller, Japanese, ■ ■ - xxvi-juf.** 

Fortune-telling.dominoes. ..... 1 QS p 1IO 

Forty-seven Ronins, .. >55 

Four cardinal points* . . .... iviil 

Four directions, cord marked with, . ■ M° 
Four direction!, da-soi fieatisin according 
to, . . . ... . , , T . . . *riii 

Fonr directions, diagrams referring to, jS F too 
Pl Four-field," Lono, + + + * ■ 10< 

’* Four pages/ 1 Korean card game, - . - 136 

Four quadrant*, , . , .. ksxV 

Four season*, . + sirt* 39 ,45 

Foa and-geeac, .♦ . * 77 

sS Fo* ken/* Japan h . 45 

u Fragrant chariots"Japanesechessmen, 90+9 * 
“ Frog/ 1 name in ken, Japan, , . . . ^5 

Fuhchan cards, ... . . - r - . . . I jb 
Gamble^ Japan, . . ,...*■>■ ^9 
Gambling, invention of p .... . . 

fSimbling sticks r Liaida Indian, . nxs, txiLi 
Gambling with lops., ^4 

Game of pa digniurin/ 1 . 77 

Game at goo>r. ....... 

Game of sow tok lonjj, Siam, . . T , - 101 

Game of 11 surrounding, 11 ........ 9 HI 

Games, American, . . + . stii, Jtakii, xx*u\ 
Gatnefi, Ancient and Oriental, - . 4S, 49,91 

Otm^childnA'i .* h . . . tsit 

Games, distribution of, ....... 

Games h origin of, * T *i 

Games, school, . . , 4 P . . . ^ . . 1 5 I 

Gems as go stones. , + + ..,-■ * 9*7 
11 General '* cards,, Korean pack, 1 33. ray, 14 ? 
14 Genenil/ h Japanese ehessman, . . 9^91 
u General/^ Korean ^besaman^ . . . . 83. K4 
Geographical game, P , . , + - . *54 

G hW festival „ Japan, l ^ 

Giuoco dell oe* h Italy, . T + , P . 79 


God of war, Chinese, , ndl, aalii, 03*153 

Gods of Ibot-bill, japan, .4 1 

Geld general/* Japanese chessman, , 90,91 
** Golds/ 1 Jokers, Cbtn«e cards, P . . + IJJ 
Gomme. Alice Berihj. p 7® 

Goose, game of*,.. P . . 79 

Gourd'flower, wrestlers' badge > japan, ' 

14 Grasp many tens," Chiticw domino game It 3 
** Grasp tens 1 ’ Chinos* dontiiio gastie, , , l*® 


Grass gaming, r , . 56 

Grave Oiwked with arrow, * . . . , xxx 

Gray, Archdeacon, ,,,,,.,, 63, 151 
1 f Grsat pansiaptsii 
Guessing fingers, Chios, +-,*... 4^ 
GuildSp Chinese. . ± , , , , , m 
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H Gun/ 1 name in ken, Japan h . . . + - 4$ 

Haida gambling slicks, *xa P x**l 

if akata- tap, japan, . * - . * « * ■ ■ 24 . 3 j 
HamLclApplng, * , r . . . + « * » - 44 
Hand-clapping game, undent Egypt, - 4^ 49 
H and^clap ping game,, Japan, 44 

Hand-clapping game, Montgomery Co, r 
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Hud-dapping game, United States* , - 43 

Hind-tap, jipiii, * - ..- 26,27 

c«il 4 h 1 j 6 j 139 , [4 i t 141 , 144 , MS 
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Hide-and-find. . 50 

Hide-and-seek, 4 , + . . . . . , 5 1 
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Hopping, , J 3 
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" Horw/ 1 Korean card sdl, . . . . + - I3J 
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* M jumping the dragon's gate/' China, 

Kcu, Japan, . + , ■ 
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Kite, significance of p 
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** opening orange / 1 China, 

Ijetteiy, prizn in, * , f , 

Lottery ticket, 0 Wnoe, . . + r 
Lottery, *- whi« pigeon ticket / 1 
Lottery, " word blossoming, 1 " „ 

Lot tube, . . . s . „ . , „ 

Lucky formula, c ards ba$ed on r 
Mitao cards, ..*...., 

Magistracies^ j 6 o in Korea, . * 

Mahogany “name [ablet , 

Malay pcbinanUp backgammon, 

Maidive Islands, pubisi, . + . 

Chinese Jottefjf, . . r 
* J Man , 11 Chinese domino piece, 

“ M^n., ip Korean card suit* 

+c Mipk/' Japanese card suit, . 

Masculine* unbroken lines, . . 

Matches, ken, Japan, .... 

Matches, wrestling, japan, - , 

^ Measure taking , 1 K , , ± + , 

Medhurst. W. H., . , t t + r 

Meisir game, . . . * * + f . 

Melon gaining. . . 

Mrrtcll.%, . , _ ,. 

Mwelk inTrrHor, ♦ 

Metals, five, . ....... . 

Metal striking, 

Middle, . « . .. 

Milfoil, slips of, used in divination, 

Military 11 suit, Chi nest dominoes 
Missouri, prehistoric r»u . 

Milford, A B rh T r . . 

Money deriding elidi** . - 
Money symbols, cards with, . * 

Musical note emitted by Korean 4 pebble 
game " board, . . . . ... 91,100 

Musical no*e^ corresponding with dbec- 

■»". . kb 

- Name tablet/' . • *...„** 

Nanking- car-dl, 135 
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NuksnaE Museum, Doited Slates, ai 


iasi, iiuiiv, $3, 133 


M Neck^fnHIng/ 1 Japan, 

" Nine Connected rings/ 1 
11 Nine lights of heaven/* 

Ningpo cards, . . „ . . 

Kl Nobleman pity." r , _ 

Notation of wai k F i board, . * 
Notes on Chinese Utemtoye, * , 9S 
Ncttice-tally. „ „ , . . + , , 

Numerate, Chfaeae, in ken, Japan , 
Numeric*! categoric*, , . , , . 

Nyout, etymology, * + ♦ . . . 

Nyout. foreign origin-, . * . , 

11 Octopus, 1 " name of kite* Japan, *. 
Ode, Chinric lottery* T • . , . 

Ode, nyovt diagram, . , , . . 

Officers chosen by archery. 
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O&iiU, game of promotion of, China, , 77 


FAGfe 

1+ Old Goblin/" tilting toy* Sweden* ... 8 

11 Old Man/ 1 combination tn dominoes* . 106 
'"Old Thousand/ 1 Chineseardj 135, 136* 139 
11 Opening orange lottery/" China, ... 57 
11 Opening the pagoda/" Chinese domino 

game, . . , , ..109 

Orange throwing. . . 50 

Oranges, joggling with wild.58 

Orm ipel. . . .* . . 79 

Our Neighborhood, xm 

Pathiai, . _ , , r . . . . xxxnj 75 

Paddle, baitledorc derived from vutdin'lf 4° 


u Pair-mating/' domino game 
iJ Palace/ 1 king, Korean chess, - 
,a Palace," Korean cheis-boud. 
Paper-guns,-. , * . „ . . , . 

I= Paper ha wk/" name of kite, . 

H Paper/ 8 name in ken. japan, . 

4 Paper ow|/ h name of "kite* - - 
Paullnwnia, Japanese cord sdit ? 
Pavilion, ken marchei, Japan* . 
Pavilion , wrtstHftg matches, Japan 
Pear wood, 1* name tuMfl/ 

** Pease-porridge^ hot/" , 

11 Pebble game/ 11 * + . * 

Peking cards, 
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44 

130 
, ixi.v ,45 
. ixxv t 39 
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,l Pwny/ H Japanese card 4 -uil..- 130 

M Perfect lahleUp P< combinnlions in domi- 
noe-s, IPJ 

"‘ Pfifsimman emtijsg/ 1 Japan, . , + , . 57 
Pcmcmraon gaffliflg, . 57 

'* Personally counhnE divination* iH with 
dominoes, , , , Ifrj 

n Pheasant* 1 " Korean card suit. 12J 

M Pick tug up atones/ 1 game of jaekslouea* 
ChtnA r , + . B , . , ' . . * * . 59 

Pinching 1 op, Japan, . . ...... l*, 27 

,H Pine/ 1 Japanese card suit + ....,, 129 

Pine nut game.49 

11 Pitching at ihe triangle* 1 " game with 
IJ Cash p rr China, fil 

Etching pennies, ,,....**** 60 

Vitch poL 65 

Planets, five, . , . . . aia 

Bayer, fint, j a dominoes, . * . - . lOj.Uf 
Playing-cards, see Cards, 

Playing 4 bcaveft* and nines/ Chinese 
domino game, ....*., 

PI aying aa horse* 1 ' .**,**, 

Playing house, . , _ + , , , 
dJ Plunq hower, 1 " Chinese doiiimp, 
aj Plum/ Jipisne card tuU. . . 
u Poefn 1p cards, japan. 


^Poeft^milehing/ 1 jipon«e card same h . t j4 


Pop-guiw* 

Pohti, lilting t-+y. India, 
** Ptien/ Japanese caitl, 
M Prieit hK top, Japan, 
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" FTifiCecif Lkins/- wreMlcrs title, Japan, 37^ 3$ 
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Prince of Mfi, Chinese card, . * 
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